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CHAPTER I 


Apprenticeship and its Relation to tNDxfyrRiAL 
Education ^ 

Perhaps the most important educational movemjiTt of 
the past decade has been that of industrial education The 
cause lies m the failure of the workshop to provide proper 
industrial training for its young employees. In order to 
understand the present educational situation, therefore, it 
IS imperative to exaimme the roots from which is has grown, 
namely, the old system of apprenticeship that formerly pro- 
vided broad training for the young workers of this country. 
The problem is not alone educational, but is economic as well 
and can only be understood by studying it from both aspects 

I Definition Apprenticeship is essentially a cq^mbma- 
tion of education and industry It is a process of learning 
by doing, under which a mmor is taught the art of a trade 
by one who is at thejiioment engaged m it; the minor pay- 
ing either in whole or m part for this instruction by the work 
done on objects destined for the^ master’s consumption or 
sale 

This is a sufhcient definition of an institytion that was the 
chief means of trade education until the advent of the 
machine era The apprentice differs from the ordinary child 
laborer in tha^ he not only works for his master but receives 
instruction in his trade Apprenticeship ceases when child 
labor degenerates from education to routine Since now 
the shop no fonger trains the child worker, other agencies 
must be created to assume the responsibility 

Apprenticeship can exist, either with or without a legal iit® 

1 This chapter originally appeared m the Pedagogical Seminary for 
March, 1918 
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denture. In its essence I'l is a contractual relationship !>e- 
Itween boy and master, involving an exchange of \vork for 
education. The indenture is merely the legal instrument 
bearing witness to this relationship. 'Uhe contract itself 
may be hfid bitfding m the absence of any written agreement 
whatsoever. For instance, a Connecticut court has held that 
a boy who lived to the age of twenty-one with a mechanic, 
learning the trade under parole agreement, was an appraitice 
though there were no articles of indenture existing between 
the two.^ Other decisions have been made supiwrtmg this 
view “ In, fact, many of the firms that now have appren- 
ticeship systems do not have formal written^ indentures bind- 
ing the two parties, but allow a couitinuancc of the relation 
upon the pleasure of both. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that though the indenture is not synonymous with ap- 
prenticeship, it is very valuable as a means of giving neederl 
fixity apd defmiiteness to a relation that might otherwise be- 
come too lax 

2 Ongm and extent _Apprenticeship ongmated far 
earlier than is commonly supposed The iio^mlar Ixdief is 
that it had its inception in the handicrafts of the medieval 
European town, crystallising in the regnlation.s of the craft 
gilds No writer upon econoarwc history, in fact, has placed 
its beginnings further J>ack than this pei'iod Adam Smith 
declared “ Apprenticeships were altogether unknown to- the 
ancients. I know of no Latin or Greek w^ord f 1 might veiit- 
ture, I believe, to assert that there is none) wb-ich expnt*s.ses 

'Huntington v Oxford, 4 Day, i8g (1810) 

’ State V Jones, 16 Fla. 306 See Niles Register, vol hx, p 336 ( 1840 ) , 
where record is made of a similar decision by which a boy was sent 
back to his master, though no wntten agreement existed See also II G 
ySfood, A Treatise on the Law of Master and Servant, p 52 “ When 
^the parties to a contract are bound thereby, one to teach and the other 
to learn and serve .at a certain trade or business, it is .a qua.si contr.ict 
of apprenticeship, w'hether in writing or by parole ” 
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the idea we amiex to the word, Apprentice ^ This state- 
ment by Smith has been freely accepted by writers upon 
economic history and industrial education The Encyclo- 
pedia Bntannica says “ So far as it can be seen,^t (appren- 
ticeship) arose in the middle ages, and fortmed an integral 
part of the system of trade gilds and corporations.” ^ 'Re- 
cent works upon the subject contain similar statements 
One declares that '' the modern apprenticeship system bas 
its ongm in the medieval handicraft work , ^ another that 
'' the apprenticeship system took its rise in medieval handi- 
craft work ” ^ Many similar citations could be given ^ 

As a matter of fact the history of apprenticeship does noi 
stop here. Traces of it are found m the very dawn of 
civilization The Babylonian Code of Hammurabi (2100 
B C ) recognizes and regulates apprenticeship in the follow- 
ing terms If an artisan take a son for adaption and teach 
him his handicraft, one may not bring claim against him 
If he do not teach his handicraft, that adopted son may 
return to his father's house ” ^ ^ Aside from proving once 
more that there is ijothing new under the sun, this voice 
from the past is significant m several respects In the first 
place, the fact of codification proves that apprenticeship 
was even then in an advanced state of development and had 
probably already existed for a considerable period of time 
Secondly, it appears that the status of master and apprentice 
was that of father and son, a blood fiction being created 
The term of ‘apprenticeship, furthermore, lasted apparently 

^ Smith, The Wealth of Nations (Cannan edit ), vol i, p 124 

* 1910 edition, •vol 11, p 229 

® J L Taylor, A Handbook of Vocational Education, pp 138-139. 

* Bulletin Ip, U S Bureau of Education, 1913 

^ Among these may be cited, Labatt’s Master and Servant, vol 
p 6384 « 

^The Code of Hammurabai (Harper trans ), p 74, rules 188-189 
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ipT life. The apprenitice leaves his father’s house to go to 
that of the master, if the master leaches him, he stays 
Finally, there is indication of state supervision over the re- 
lations of^^master and apprentice, since the miaster is re- 

<T O , 

quiripd to teach the apprentice his trade without the right to 
exploit him as boy labor 

Among the Greeks, the existence of apprenticeship is 
witnessed to by references of several writers. Plato plainly 
refers to it m the Republic ^ Xenophon says it is 

Just as necessary as when a man puts his son out to ap- 
prenticeship to be trained that a contradt should be made 
concerning what the soni .should Icnow.” ^ Thus, the ex- 
istence of apprenticeship is not only established, tnit there is 
evidence that it was regulated by agreements between the 
master and the father of the apprentice. Modern classical 
scholars have indeed accepted apprenticeship as an essential 
factor m the economic life of Athens 

Appr^ticeship was furthermore present under the Roman 
Empire Lucian miention's. that he was apprenticed to Ins 
uncle to learn sculpturing, but that he l>rokc his contract an<l 
ran away Professor Westermann has recently translated 
several indentures that give an idea of the conditions of 
apprenticeship in Roman Egypt.® According to these con-- 

' Plato, The RepuTLlic, blc, iv, Spens translates, llis sons and those 
others whom he instructs ” , Jowett translates, His sons and appren- 
tices/’ Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, vol iii, p 109 The word trans- 
lated IS demiourgos „ 

* Xenophon^ De Re Equestn^ 2>2 

® See for example Zimmern^ The Greek Com}nonwealth, especially 
the chapter on “City Economics Craftsmen and Workmen/’ pp. 255- 
276, also L F Anderson, “ Some Facts Regarding Vocational Train- 
ing Among the Arifcient Greeks and Romans/’ School Review, vol xx, 
po 191-201 

^Luaan, The Dream, Eakyn’s trans 

*W L Westermann, Classical Ph/ilology vol xi (1914), pp 205-315, 
also an article by the same author, “ Vocational Training in Antiquity ” 
in the School Remezv, vol xxn, pp 601-610 
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tracts, the artisan gave trade instruction, plus other con-^ 
siderations, to the apprentice m return for the apprentice s 
labor 

Some of the masters practised the trades of ^weaving, 
shorthand writing, flute-playing, hairdressing, and uail- 
smithing The time of service for these trades varied greatly. 
In the weaving trade, the indentures provided for a teitpi of 
from one to five years, with indications that a three-year 
period was the one most commonly required A boy ap- 
prenticed to a flute player had to pay a money subsidy to 
the master, probably because his labor would be worthless 
In weaving, on the other hand, it was the master who paid 
the apprentice A compensation for clothing was allowed, 
and money wages were paid to the guardian or parent not 
only during a part of the third year of service but also 
for such period thereafter as the apprentice might serve 
The wages were progressively graduated according tp the 
length of the contract. The apprentice, fur'thermoire, does 
not appear to have lived with the master, but to have boarded 
at home, in return for which the master made an additional 
money allowance to the parent of the boy. 

Ir IS apparent that there was no fixed term of service or 
raite of wages, these matters being settled by individual con- 
tract The staters interest was confined to levying taxes 
upon apprentices and to inflicting fines in cases of broken 
contracts All the apprenticeship regulations, moreover, 
were confined to the provisions of the common law. None 
of the codes made specific inclusion of thent^ It is un- 
doubtedly this absence from formal Roman law that has 
led jurists and* economic historians to deny the very ex- 
istence of the apprenticeship insititution 

^ Professor Westermann states that the codes c^f Justmian and Theo- 
dosius seem to indicate a continuation of the apprenticeship system 
with governmental regulation for the purposes of taxation together with 
greater rigidity in the hereditar]? pnnaple of choosing a trade 
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But not only IS the institution of apprenticeship much 
^older than is commonly imagined it was also more uni- 
versal It was as much a part of the far eastenii system of 
handicraft as it was of western Europe Mr Coomaras- 
wamy s^traiElatiom of an ancient Sinhalese potter’s song 
describing in poetic language the operations which appren- 
tices were to perform, reveals apprenticeship as firmly 
embedded m Indian handicraft/ while students of Chinese 
"industry have pointed out the parallelism between oriental 
apprenticeship and that of medieval Europe together with 
the similar functions of gilds as regulatory and supervisory 
bodies/ 

That apprenticeship is of ancient origin and almost uni- 
versal extent should not, however, excite much surprise, 
for it IS obviously the normal correlative of handicraft 
labor Whenever industry has developed beyond the family 
as a ^self-sufficing entity, separate trades arise from which 
the artisan must derive the whole or a part of his living. 
The gPowth of the industry must in many cases entail nunv 
work than can be done by the sons alone Other bt>ys 
must be taught the trade, not only to insure enough skilled 
workmen, but also- m some cases t(v ]>rovidc cfmtinuity in its 
managiemenit The inevitable result is apprenticeship 
3 Applies to professions as ivell as trades The system 
of apprenticeships has been used to prepare men for all 
forms of industrial and professional work, not for the 
manual crafts alone* It cannot be repeated too often 

Zeylamca (see especially vol iv, pts xiv and xv) translated 
by A K. Coomaraswainy igq 6 For an interesting description of Indian 
industry and the plan of apprenticeship see Mr* Coomaraswainys 
Medtetfal Smalesc Art 

’ See among others H B Morse, The Gtlds of China, 1908 
* Among the^reek% there was no distinction between what we now 
designate as tiqdes, crafts, arts, and professions All alike were given 
the same name Techne 
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that apprenticeship is basically a process of learning by* 
doing ^ It is a higher form of the trial-and-error process, 
containing a large amount of imitative motion As such, 
it quite naturally antedates all theoretical instruotion 
The avenue of entrance to all professions formerly- lay 
through apprenticeship. Until recent years lawyers were 
almost predominantly -trained m law offices by practising 
attorneys ^ Even to-day, despite the multiplicity of law 
schools, many attorneys are educated by this purely “ pren- 
tice-like ’’ practise ^ Dentists and doctors have in the 
past been trained by similar methods Indeed, as Mr 
Flexner points out, English medical schools are but an ou!t- 
growth of the pooling of apprentices whom individual 
doctors have taken with them in their rounds through the 
Eospitals ^ 

As medieval universities were controlled either by gilds 
of students or by gilds of teachers, graduation frotn the 
student ranks imeant at first only entrance into the ^ank of 
teacher Just as the medieval silversmiths, coopers, and 
other craftsmen wer^ compelled to produce a master- 
piece’^ as evidence thalt they had successfully completed 
their appreticeship and were qualified to become full-fledged 
journeymen, so too was the student compelled to procure 
his original piece of work for graduation- The disserta- 
tion' of the modem, doctor of philosophy is but a vestigial 
remain of this custom 

^The educational nature of apprenticeship is seen from the French 
and German equivalents of the term The French word is appren^ 
tissage , the German, lehrzeit, springing respectively from the stems, 
apprendre and lehren, to learn and to teach 
*See Redlich, The Case Method tn Amencan Law Schools (Carnegie 
Foundation), p 7 
^Ibidj p 7 

*The Atlantic Monthly, Oct, 1915, p 5^8 
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*• Chivalry itself was but a species uf handicraft. A boy 
having served seven years as page and seven years as squire 
was then admitted with attendant ceremony to the rank of 
knight ^ 'These steps were ijcrfectly analogous to the stage.s 
of" apprentice, joumeyinan, and master craiftsiman, through 
which the artisan passed 

In recent times pedagogy has also been taught by the 
'•method of apprenticeship In 1846 the pupil-teacher system 
was introduced into the London schools to succeed the 
Lancastrian or monitorial system Boys and girls were 
apprenticed to the head teacher, assisted him in his work, 
received instruction ( which was generally given at the break- 
fast hour), and were paid a .small but increasing wage for 
their labor This practice was plainly nothing but appien- 
ticeship The teacher-apprentices were suptx>sed to be no 
less than thirteen years of age , in many case they were still 
youn^ger The London County Council, in 1875, wishing to 
reform the situation, stipulated that no pupil-teachers would 
be accepted who were tess than fourteen. In 1869 thcie 
were two apprentices for evei-y teacher This indicates 
that the teaching profession was not only poorly manned, 
but that apprentices could not be sure of final opportunity 
to serve as full-fledged teachers Even m London to-da> 
the art, of teaching is imparted in this fashion. The rela- 
tive number of apprentices has, however, decreased. In 
1904 the ratio was one apprentice to every four masters, 
while the instruction formerly given by inSdividual master'! 
IS instead given in normal schools ^ 

Though apprenticeslnp has been the generic form of 
education for all these professions, the old imitative, em- 
pirical method of education has been largely or wholly re- 
placed by school training Whenever a trade, craft, or pro- 
fession has developed to such a stage that general principles 

^ Final report, London School Board, 1870-1904, pp, 138-146 
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and scientific causation can be abstracted from personal con- 
tact, then apprenticeship as the sole or chief method of 
training for that occupation declines That which was an 
art becomes a science with more or less fixed ruT& and a 
generalized method of procedure In our day, we have 
seen schools of finance and administration invade the art 
of business management, promising to revolutionize the 
functions of the entrepreneur and make business a science * 
Will this movetment from the system oif apprenticeship to 
school training, which has been so characteristic of the pro- 
fessions, take place m the manual arts as well? Will brick- 
laying and carpentry be taught m the schools m the future 
as medicine and law are now, rather than on the job^ This 
question is indeed an open one, but as we shall see it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the school can ever replace the shop as 
the chief method of training manual workers Even i^ the 
professions abstract instruction alone has been found inade- 
quate , young lawyers must become clerks in offices , dbctors 
nuust serve as internes m hospitals'* In industrial pursuits 
the case for shop traffiing appears even stronger The 
content of the various trades cannot easily be given else- 
where than in the industry itself 

4 Apprenticeship a preparation for life as well as for in- 
dustry, Another function of apprenticeship is the develop- 
ment of character and good citizenship Originally it was 
a preparation for life, not a preparation for technical pui- 
suits alone ^ The English gilds formerly acted as the moral 
and educational supervisors of the apprentice — among other 
things, m some cases requiring church attendance, — and this 

n 

’ See R A Bray^s view of the essence of apprenticeshhip — “ Origin- 
ally the term apprenticeship was employed to signify n^t merely the 
practical training in the mysteries of a trade, but also that wider train- 
ing of character and intelligence on which depends the real efficiency 
of the craftsman’* Roy Labour c^nd Apprenticeship, p i 
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theory of the social nature of apprenticeship existed lung 
after the gild fomu of organization, decayed. Peel’s child 
labor law of 1802 was entitled, “ An act for the preserva- 
tion of'^the Ifealth and morals of the Apprentices and otheis 
employed in cotton and other mulls and cotton and other 
factories.” ^ This law stipulated that educational training 
should be given every day with religious instruction “ one 
hour every Sunday ” 

The apprenticeship regulations of the colonies furnish 
ample proof that this conception of apprenticeship held in 
America as well as in England The statutes of many of 
the colonies provided that the apprentice should be taught 
to read and write, should be given biblical instruction 
(Massachusetts compelling church attendance) , and that the 
master must be a moral ,man Should' the master violate 
an3J-of these provisions, the apprentice was to be freed from 
his contract. The system was designed, in so far as the iso- 
lated”hfe of >the times jiermitted, to prepare the apprentice 
for society, as well as for his trade Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the state assumed suiiervision over the apprentice 
until he reached the age of twenty-one, in some cases, twenty- 
four At the present time the states, with few exceptions, 
disclaim any ^responsibility for the child over fourteen In 
our far more com,plex life with its many dangers to adoles- 
ence, we are turning children loose fromi seven to ten years 
earlier than, in colonial times 

5 A transition stage between servitude and freedom. 
Apprenticeship has frequently resulted in a semi-servile 
status which contrasts curiously with its pi'otective features. 
The relation of the apprentice is at best a dependent one, 
and in priipitive states of society it may readily take on some 
of the aspects oTf slavery Among many of the Southern 
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colonies, notablyi Virginia and South Carolina, the same 
laws were made applicable to negro slaves and to white ap- 
prentices ^ A study of the methods by which the various 
states manuiniitted the slaves within their junsdicticgi, shows 
that apprenticeship was a half-way stage between slavery 
and complete freedom In the slow social evolution which 
the Pennsylvania negro experienced, he passed through^ the 
stage of apprenticeship on his way to freedom The aboli- 
tion act of 1 780 commuted slavery to a term of apprentice- 
ship under the old masters of the former slaves “ New 
Jersey and Illinois followed a similar plan ^ 

A parallel proposal was made by the Prussian landowners 
when the “ hereditar}’' subjection ” was about to be removed 
Cuba, m freeing her slaves, pursued an identical policy ^ 
When England freed her slaves in 1831 the colonial govern- 
ment re-committed the freedmen in the West Indies to a 
term of apprenticeship, owners being metamorphosed ninto 
masters The -evils that followed the creation of this new 
status were every whit as bad as those o^f the previous era 
Men and women were flogged to> death, and the barbarous 
cruelties that were practised show that slave discipline was 
as active and as powerful under apprenticeship as under 
slavery.® 

^ See Henning, Virginia Statutes, vol 111, pp 446-4^, “An Act Con- 
cerning Servants and Slaves ” 

® See E R Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, pp 89-108 
* The New Jerse3f act of 1846 simply substituted apprenticeship for 
slavery See H S Cooley, A Study of Slavery in New Jersey, pp 
28-31 The census of 1850 enumerates se\eral hundred New Jersey 
blacks who were legally “ apprentices ” For the process in Illinois 
see N D Harris, The History of Negro Servitude in Illinois, pp 6-103. 

*H H S Aimes, “Transition from Slave to Free k.abor in Cuba/' 
Yale Review, vol xv, pp 68-84. 

^William Bevan, Operation of the Apprenticeship System of the 
British Colonies (published in 1837), pp 35, ff, gwes a striking account 
of the system 
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r It IS very interesting to note that Abrahatn Lincoln, dur- 
ing his first term in Congress, introduced a bill for the free- 
ing of the slaves m the District of Columbia, that provided 
a temporjary system of apprenticeship for them ^ It was 
indeed the enactment of apprenticeship codes by some of the 
southern states after the Civil War’ (codes which provided 
for a more or less permanent semi-servile status of the 
pewly-freed negro) that was the immediate cause of the 
harsh measures of reprisal undertaken by the North upon 
the South. The leaders of the radical northern movement 
charged that slavery was being set up again in the South 
under a different guise ’ Whether many of these nominal 
“apprentices” received the training necessary to continue 
bona-fide apprenticeship is, of course, extremely doubtful 
The legal fiction of apprenticeship was however maintained 

The reasons for this curious use of apprenticeship arc 
simple It IS dangerous for the slave to be suddenly trans- 
posed from slavery to freedom. The fneedmaiii i.s disposed 
to idle away his time ^This means the disorganization of 
the working force of the former, master The former 
owners moreover feel that they are entitled to compensa- 
tion If money is denied them, they claim further service 
from their former slaves 

6 Legal TJteories The legal theories of apprenticeship 
have naturally changed' with the successive forms of its con- 
stitution In Babylon, as we saw, the relation of mastei 
and apprentice was that of father and son — apparently a rela- 
tion of pennanence. All the potential harshness of the 


'Strunsky, Abraham Lincoln, p 68 

’Notably Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi For a southern ac- 
count, showing tlie alleged necessity for a more permanent laboi force, 
’ see Hilary A Herbert’s Why the Solid Souths 

‘See, for instance, James G Blaine’s Twenty Years in Congteis. vol. 
li, pp. 94-103 
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patna potestas (to use an anachronism) accompanied this^ 
relationship. By the time of Roman Egypt, apprenticeship 
had developed into a contractual state of fixed stipulations 
under which the appre^-’tice received a money reward as well 
as mstmction He became, in a word, a wage-earner 
This change of status weakened the concept of filiahty. In 
the Middle Ages apprenticeship became a matter for co5:por- 
ate control upon the part of the gilds The master had nov^ 
become the temporar}^ guardian, not the parent, of the ap- 
prentice But though the apprentice is not the property of 
the master, his term of service is. The unexpired serving 
time of the apprentice is often an economic asset of the 
master and could, under certain conditions, be sold or 
bequeathed This constitutes property in time if not in 
persons 

With the coming of the machine era, the length of the 
period of service was shortened Industry did not now re- 
quire protracted service on the part of any individual 
Master and apprentice now stand^more in the capacity of 
friends who can terminate their relation at pleasure Two 
main tendencies appear in this development : ( i ) The move- 
ment from a personal to an- impersonal basis. (2) the 
decrease in length of service, beginning with a lifetime and 
ending in some cases with but a few months^ 

7. Universakty of problem The problems presented by 
the decadence of apprenticeship are not peculiar to America 
alone Great Britain has seen child labor robbed o-f its 
former educative qualities, and become largely routine 
drudgery France, after abolishing the gilds in 1791, felt 
the need of skiTled training, and some ai the best analytical 
studies of modem industry have resulted fr<)m her know- 
ledge of that need ^ Germany as we all know, met the 

^Some of the more important recent studies are Charles Berteaux, 
La Cnse de VApprenUssage en France (1909), Gustav Dron, Pro- 
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^problem better than any either nation She accomplished 
this throng-h her perpetuation of the gilds as the supervisors 
of trade education and through her system of compulsory 
attendancp^ni continuation schools Italy and Switzerland 
have experienced the same difficulty Industrially back-- 
ward countries, such as Austria/ and countries newly in- 
ducted into the machine process, like Japan, face parallel 
situations 

Wherever the old hand process has given way to 
machinery, wherever the division of labor has been greatly 
extended, there the old systeinr of apprenticeship has broken 
down With it the training of the lx>y in industry, both 
for the industry and for life itself, becomes more and more 
difficult The problem of the future is to devise a system, 
which wjll modernize the good features of the former 
system and add to them merits which it did not formerly 
possess^. 

position Se loi sur Vogamzation de Vappfentissage, pa) Ica cours pro- 
fessionel (1911) , Constant Verl^t, Rapport fait au nom de la comnitsston 
du commerce, et de Vindustne sur le projet r^t les propositions de lots 
relaiif a V ensetgnement technique indusirvel ct commercial (1012). 
Also two governmental studnes, Rapport dc Vappr cntissagc dans Vtndus- 
trie de Vhorlogcne and UApprcntissagc industncl 

* See August Letwehr, “ Die ilvehrhngsfrage m der Grossuidustne/'' 
0 esterreichtsche Ri^tdschau, \ol xxxvi, pp. 199-201 (1913) 



CHAPTER II 

American Apprenticeship Prior to the Factory Perioo 

The colonial system of apprenticeship was not indigenousi 
to American soil. Most of the colonists were Englishmen 
who brought to America the ideas and the institutions of 
their mother country. To understand American appren- 
ticeship, we must, therefore, understand English apprentice- 
ship, and note the similarities and differences between the 
two 

I. The English Background 

The celebrated Statute of Artificers in 1562^ which is 
often regarded as the real starting-point of English appren- 
ticeship, was merely the codification of the customary 
guild regulations and previous enactments' What had 
hitherto been a local affair regulated by the craft guilds® 
now became a national matter regulated by the central 
government according to uniform "rules Legislation con- 
cerning apprenticeship and craft regulation had been 
enacted for many decades before Elizabeth It is to the 
credit of Elizabeth and her counsellors to have made of 
these scattered^ enactments a well-rounded system 

^5 Eliz C-4 

’For a good discussion of the purport^ and purpose of the statute,, 
see Dunlop and rDenman, English Apprenticeship and Child Labor ^ 
chap 111, pp 60-71 

*For a suggestive description of apprenticeship as a form of edu- 
cation under the guilds see L S Lyon, “ Medie^^ial En^ish Apprentice- ^ 
ship as Business Education,” School Review, vol 3t;xvii, Oct, 1920,. 
PP 585-99 
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^The Statute was modelled chiefly upon the regulations 
of the London guilds It bound the apprentice formally 
with a written indenture that was to be kept on record , it 
fixed his term at seven years (with the important provision 
that,^ if he bound himself before he was 17, his term in any 
case should not expire until he was 24) , and it granted the 
right to take apprentices to householderes only It is also 
interesting to note that it prohibited sons of countrymen 
from entering most of the trades, reserving this profitable 
field for the townsmen 

The Statute of Artificers was also designed as a system 
of poor relief ^ It gave justices of the peace and officers of 
towns the power to bind out any unemployed person under 
twenty-one as an apprentice to a trade “ or to a husbandry, 
provided that in the latter case the farmer to whom he was 
bound owned a minimum of half a ploughland in tillage* 
The technical value of these two fonns of apprenticeship 
was of course very unequal The craftsman was taught 
his trade, the husbandmaji merely worked for his master 
By the poor law of i6ot justices of^the peace were given 
power to apprentice not only the children of paupers and 
vagrants but also the children of large families who it was 
thought would in the future become a burden to the state* 
Apprenticeship a^s a measure of poor relief had thus reached 
its widest possible scope 

^For a contemporary view of the state of England^ see John Hale*s, 
Discourse concerning the Commonwealth of this Realm (edited by 
Miss Lamond, written in 1549 Pub under initials W S m 1581 ) 

See Scott, J F, Htstoncal^ Essays in Apprenticeship and Vocational 
Education, pp 7-26, showing that apprenticeship was not the sole means 
of entering a tradtf, but that the rank of journeyman could be also ob- 
tained by patrimony and by purchase 

Us Ehz C 2 " 
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2 Colo7ual Need for Cheap Labor 

In the early days of the colonies their need for an adequate 
labor supply was very great New land was being opened up, 
and there was a large demand for colonial prod^icts, espec- 
ially tobacco The agricultural system of Virginia was based 
on the plantation, which, unlike the New England farm, could 
not be worked by the family of the owner. A dependent 
class of laborers was therefore its necessary accompani- 
ment. Later the manorial system of Maryland, and the 
large landed estates of New York demanded a similar class 
of labor 

England, on the other hand, had a surplus population 
The development of the woolen industry and the sheep en- 
closures had dispossessed thousands of their former hold- 
ings ^ Pauperism was on the increase, and the burden of 
poor support was becoming irksome to the parishes 

With such a demand for labor upon the part T>f the 
colonies and with such a supply m England, emigj;ation to 
the colonies was the natural ccsnsequence The problem 
was how to transport the poor, since slnp passage was 
expensive and far beyond the means of those who desired 
to migrate The simplest solution was indented servitude. 
This was apprenticeship divested of its ^educational op- 
portunities. The servant in return for Ms transportation 
guaranteed to work for some master for a specified period 
of years. 

Indented servitude was thus the Colonial analogue of the 
agricultural apprenticeship provided by the Statute of Arti- 
ficers, and as such flourished chiefly in the great agricultural 

^The number affected by the sheep enclosures 4 S a much-mooted 
question Prof E F Gay, who has made a detailed study of this 
point, believes that the number has been over-estimated and that it did ^ 
not exceed 20,000, cf Tawney. The Agranan Prohlenk of the Stvteenth 
Century 
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ar^as of the South Pennsylvania too, had its share of 
servants,^ and the Dutch patroons with their extensive hold- 
mgs absorbed a considerable number annually. With 
these two e:3^ceptions, however, the cases of agricultural in- 
dentures in the upper and middle tier of colonies were not 
as common as in the South.“ 

Afprenhceship Compared zvith Industrial Servitude 

Tt was difficult to distinguish between an apprentice and 
an indentured servant Both were under contract to serve 
for a period of years, both were subject to the same regula- 
tions as regards running away and breaking their contract, 
and the same statutes were often applied to both classes 
In popular speech they frequently served as interchangeable 
terms ® The chief differences between the two classes may 
be summarized as follows 

( I ) JThe apprentice was supposed to receive trade instruc- 
tion, while the indentured servant was not. Plowever, even 
here the popular confusion of terms was so great that we 
find many indentures specifying that the so-called servant 
IS to be taught a trade Obviously this is only apprentice- 
ship m disguise ^ 

F Geiser, Red^mptioners and Indentured Servants in the Colony 
and Commonwealth^j^ of Pennsylvania, Supp Yale Review, vol x, 
no 2y August, 1901 

^Yet see m vol xviii of New York Historical Society Collections, p 
571, where in 1696 Elizabeth Moms in consideration of her passage 
from England bound herself “to live as an apprentilc with Captain 
Kidd for four years ” Also in the Acts of the Province of Mass Bay^ 
vol i, p 634, an act passed FeJ) 26, 1709, whereby “A bounty of forty- 
shillings per head for male servants between 8 and ^25 be given to 
anyone who would bring into the province one (a servant) fioin 
Great Britain” 

®See ErmkhiYs Autobiography, p 172 (Bigelow Ed ) wheie he speaks 
of George Webb, who was being taught the trade of printing and there- 
fore was plainly ah apprentice, as a “ bought servant ” 

^See Record of Indentures of Individnqls Bound Out as Appi entices^ 
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( 2 ) The Colonies, as we shall see later, prescribed 4he 

rudiments of a liberal education for the apprentice, while 
they required nothing of the sort for the indentured ser- 
vant. The practical result of this was tha|, asj^he servant 
could thus work all the time while the apprentice must be 
taught, the servant was the more sought after, and his 
service-time brought a higher price « 

( 3 ) Since apprenticeship pnmanly involved ^‘learning/’ 
the apprentice was generally a minor, while the indented 
servant was usually an adult 

( 4 ) The apprentice was generally a child born in the 
Colonies, while the indentured servant almost invariabl}' 
came from abroad This meant that the apprentice made 
out his indenture under the immediate supervision of the 
Colonial Government, while the servant often brought his 
with him from a foreign country ^ Consequently the work 
mg relations of the servant were far harder to control 

( 5 ) The unexpired serving-time of the indentured ser- 
vant, like that of the slave, was Icansferable without the con- 
sent of the servant Theoretically at least, according to 
English common law, the unexpired serving-time of the 
apprentice could only be transfenred with the consent of the 
apprentice himself, although m practice this provision was 
violated many times. 

Servants, etc, %n Philadelphia (between 1771-75) This contains 51 
cases where an ostensible servant was to be taught a trade A typical 
one IS as follows John Sherman binds himself out as “ a servant 
to be taught the art, trade, and mystery of a spinning wheel maker 
and have three quarters 'schooling,” p 5 Despite this term, this is 
nothing but apprenticeship. It is characteristic in showing the hazy 
lines of demarcation between apprentices and servants 
Conversely, some apprentices* were indentured-* to learn the “art 
and mysteries of husbandry” However, farming was not such a 
science then as to justify the idea that these* apprentices were actuafSS^ 
given instruction These so-called! apprentices were really indented 
servants 

^ This does not apply to* the redempuoners who signed their in- 
dentures after landing 
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r ^ Classification of Indented Servants 

Analyzing the status of indented sei'vitude somewhat 
more closely, we may say in general that it embraced two 
mam categories — voluntary servitude and involuntary ^ 
Each of these m turn has further subdivisions 

Voluntary servitude included (a) those men and women 
who sold themselves to a ship-master or other persons for 
alerm of years in return for their passage, the ship-master 
m turn selling them to the highest bidder upon their arrival 
in the colonies, (b) the redemptioners or “ free-willers 
who, without selling themselves to the ship master, engaged 
passage and upon their arrival undertook to sell themselves 
into servitude This latter class conducted their sale with- 
out the aid of the middle-man, the ship master It was pro- 
vided, however, that should the redemptioner fail to dis- 
pose of himself within a specified time (generally 30 days) 
and thus be unable to pay for his passage, the title to his 
services should revert back tO' the ship master, who could 
then dispose of him ^ 

Involuntary servitude included four classes (a) Children 
bound out as apprentices by English local authorities. For 
example, in 1G19 100 poor London boys and girls were 
bound out for s^ven years to the Virginia Company by 
the mayor and council of London Some of these appren- 
tices were in turn disposed of by the company to independ- 
ent planters ' 

(b) Children and adults forcibly seized and transported 
to this country against their will This importation of ser- 

^For slightly different classification see J C Ballagh, White Servi- 
tude m Virginia, pp 33-4, (McCormack, White Servitude in Maryland, 
/V 37-44) For a'conteipporary description of the kind of servants see 
Peter Kalm, Travels into North America, vol 1, pp 387-390 

* J C Ballagh, White Servitude in Virginia, pp 29-29 
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vants proved such a profitable business that many traders , 
were not satisfied with legitimate gams In Virginia the 
serving time of a male servant would bring from 40 £ to 
60 Virginia and Maryland also gave bQunti^ of fifty 
acres of land for each servant imported The water-front 
men of England were a notoriously criminal set, and, be- 
ginning in the reign of Charles I, they began to kidnap 
children, put them on board vessels, and ship them t^ 
America, where they were sold into servitude This prac- 
tice was general up to 1670, and continued intermittently 
after that The '"spirits"’ as the kidnappers were called, 
excited a popular terror in England comparable only to the 
uproar aroused a few years ago over "" white slavers "" ' 

(c) Debtors Disposing of one’s person (or having it 
seized) to satisfy a debt had long been a common practice 
m England Now the demands of the new country gave the 
practice a great impetus Most of the mdentureb thus 
taken out were of course for servitude, but many ^yere for 
apprenticeship also Moreover, cmce arrived in the Colon- 
ies, a person falling mto debt was liable to fresh indenture.^ 
Pennsylvama stipulated that debtors unable to pay charges 
against them shoud be sold into service ^ In Massachusetts 
the practice was so common and the evils so flagrant that 


p 41 

*See P A Bruce, Economic History of Vtrgmia w the Stn'enfeeivk 
Century, pp 613-15 


*N Y Historical Society Collections, vol xlii ‘ Indentuies of 
Apprentices,” I7i8“i727 iSept 14, 1725 “This indenture witnesseth 
that Mary Van der Riper of the City of^New York, spinster, in con- 
sideration of her being justly indebted unto Just Looy of the same 
place, cooper, in the sum of fifteen pounds, and having no other way 
to pay or satisfy the same than by servitude, hath pMt herself and by 
these presents doth put herself a servant to the said J^st Looy to serve 
him and his assigns during the full end and t^m of four years next 
ensuing ” 


\ 


^ Laws of Province of P ennsylvama, 172%, p 80 
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^ rthe General Court in 16S3 enacted that such pressure into 
service must be supervised by the proper legal authorities ^ 
(d) Convicts deported from England tO' the colonies 
This clgtss was a most numerous one, but not nearly so 
dapgerous as the term would indicate. The convict class 
included (i) Political criminals The latter half of the 
lytk century was a tumultuous one in English politics 
JThe civil wars, Penruddock’s revolt against the Common- 
wealth in 1655, Scotch Insurrection in 1666, the up- 
rising of the West under Monmouth in 1685 and its bloody 
suppression by Jeffnes, together with the Jacobite rebellion 
of 1715, all furnished their quota of prisoners who were 
despatched to the colonies for a term of years. Most of 
these prisoners were, to be sure, sent to the Barbadoes, but 
some were sent to New England “ and a great many to the 
South Sixteen hundred and ten Scotch prisoners, accord-;^ 
ing to Ballagh, were sent to Virginia in 1651 after the 
battle pi Worcester ' (2) Civil Criminals Large num- 

bers of these were dumped upon America by the English 
authorities, and many sentences of death were commuted to 
deportation to the colonies Though this class as a whole 
was not a good ingredient in the colonial population, yet 
it too, undoubtedly, included many decent individuals The 
criminal code ^ef England during the 17th and i8th cen- 
tunes was notoriously severe, and inflicted heavy penalties 


^Records of Mass Bay Colony, vol v, p 415 During the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, forced service for debt was very generally 
changed throughout the colonies to imprisonment Instead of selling a 
debtor into service, his creditor now threw him into jail Imprison- 
ment for debt was widely prevalent m the period f8io-i835 Cf Mc- 
Master, Hxstorypf the People of the U S , vol 111, pp 534-35. Also 
Annual Reports of the Pnson Disctplme Society (Boston), beginning 
^ with that of 1825 

^Especially t^ose of the 1666 revolt 
’Ballagh, op. cii , p 35 
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for offenses which we should now class as mere mis-^ 
demeanors. 

Maryland was thickly infested with these “ criminals '' 
and one of her historians has estimated that at least 20,000 
of them entered the colony before the Revolution, and that 
in the period 1750-1770 the annual importation of con- 
victs was between 400 and 500/ ^ 

5. Conditions of Indented Servants 
The length of service of the indentured servant varied 
from colony to colony. In Virginia it was originally seven 
years, in Maryland five years, in Rhode Island commonly 
ten years ^ One source of trouble was that many servant:> 
were held under verbal agreements without any written 
contract Masters would then often allege that the agree- 
ment held for a longer period of time than it actually did 
To remedy this injustice, the Colonies passed a great deal of 
legislation In 1654, Virginia decreed that servants" over 
sixteen who did not have wntten indentures, should serve 
for SIX years, and that those under sixteen should serve 
until they were twenty-four In 1661 she changed the term 
of those over sixteen to five years (so that a servant might 
be free as young at twenty-one) while those under sixteen 
were to remain bound until they were twenty-four. In 1666 
she provided that servants over nineteen were to serve for 
five years but all those under nineteen until they reached the 
age of twenty-four® South Carolina in 1717 provided 
that an unindentured servant should have five years ser- 
vice but not be freed in that time before 21,”^ thus paral- 

^Scharf, History of Maryland, vol 1, pp 371^72 
*Far discussion of this point s«e Ballagh, White Servitude in Virginia, 
pp 24-25. 

*For further study of the Virginia situation, cf , P A Bruce, 
Economic History of Virginia, vol 11, pp 3-7 
^ South Carolina Statutes, vol 111, p 14 
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^klmg the Virginia Act of 1661 Maryland enacted rather 
complicated legislation in 1715 in order to prevent fraud 
and protect the servants from the danger of serving exces- 
sive time/ All of these colonies required masters to register 
their servants The period of service could, however, 
legally be prolonged as a punishment for serious misbe- 
haviour, such as running away,^ contracting a marriage 
^with another servant, giving birth to or 'begetting a child, or 
committing fornication with the negroes, free or slave ^ 
Running away became such a serious problem that the 
Colonies tried two other deterrents besides prolongation 
of the term of service, namely, the setting of strict bounds 
beyond which the servant might not go, and corporal punish- 
ment if he overstepped them Massachusetts did not 

^ Acts of Assembly Passed %n the Province of Maryland from i6p^ 
to iT^ 5 i P 144, “that whosoever shall transport any servant into this 
province without indenture, such servant being above the age of twenty- 
two, shall be obliged to serve the full time of five years , if between 
eighteen and twenty-two, without indenture, six years; if between 
fifteen and eighteen, without indenture, seven years, if under fifteen, 
without indenture, shall serve until he or^they arrive at the full age 
of twenty- two years 

* In Virginia, the term of runaway was extended at first, T year, then 

lengthened See Henning, ^'Statutes, vol i, p 252 Statutes, vol 111, 
p 29 Act of 1686 (b) Pennsylvania stipulated (1710) that servants 

who ran away sl^ould serve five additional days for every day absent 
Quoted from Laws of the Province of Pennsylvania, 1728, p i. (c) 
Maryland r7iS~-a runaway servant ** shall make such satisfaction by 
servitude otherwise — ^not exceeding ten days service for one day^h 
absence” Acts of Assembly Passed m the Protnnee of Maryland 
from 1692 to 1715, p 141 

* Henning, V vrgvma Statuses, vol in, pp 4t;2-53 The law of 1705 pro- 
vided for one year additional service on the part Qf a female servant 
giving birth to an illegitimate child — 'With these exceptions ist if the 
master was the "father of the child, no additional service was required, 
2nd if a negro was the father, the mother must pay either I5i to the 
county or be sold into service for five additional years — Laws oj 
Province of Pvnn 1728-^ (Act of 1700) imposed a maximum of two 
years and mimmum of one year additional time 
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allow the servant to leave the township without written^ 
permission. Maryland placed the limit at ten miles from 
his master's home ^ South Carolina placed it at two miles, 
and decreed that if a servant were discovered beyond 
bounds, he was to be returned to his master and be whipped 
by the constable of every town through which he pass^; 
when he finally reached home his master was to complete the 
good work by administering a drubbing of his own ^ 

In all cases of misdemeanor by the servants the adminis- 
tration of the law was in the hands of magistrates, who 
were, at least in the South, either the planters themselves 
or else their friends. The possibility of abuse of power was 
therefore very great For a like reason, protection against 
actual ill-treatment by the masters was not strong By the 
terms of the indenture the master contracted to feed and 
clothe the servant sufficiently, not to over-work him, and to 
treat him kindly. Upon complaint of the servant, the county 
courts could summon the master and try the case. If fotmd 
guilty, the master was fined, and if Jbe offense was Arrant, 
he lost the services of his servant A semi-servile class, 
however, would obviously be slow to make any complaints, 
and if they did, the courts to whom they had to appeal 
would be apt to be prejudiced against them. All this of 
course is mere inference. The actual truth isj^o hard to dis- 
cover that any definite statement would be misleading. 
Optimistic interpreters of the status of the indented servant, 
however, base their case against every probability.^ 

^ See South Carolina Statutes, vol 111, p 710 Act of 1744 Virginia 
had a similar system of administering punishment in correspondence 
to distance from house Henning, vol 111, pp 456-7, 1705 Records 
of Mass Bay Colony, vol i, p 115, Act of 1634, Acjs of Assembly 
passed in the Province of Maryland, 1692-1715 

^ South Carolina Statutes, vol. 111, p 627 , 

*For optimistic accounts, see McCormack, White Servitude in Mary- 
land, p 78, M € Tyler, England in America, p IS5 For pessimistic 
account, see Eddis’ Letters from^Amertca, London, 1792 
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^ Indentured servitude was prevalent for a much longer 
period of time than is commonly thought, and always com- 
prised a considerable share of the colonial population 
Thus in Virginia in 1671 there were 6,000 indentured ser- 
vants out 0/ the total population of 40,000, as compared 
with only 2,000 negro slaves; ^ a ratio of approximately one 
servant to every five freemen 

The German migration from the Palatinate into Pennsyl- 
vania began about 1710, and after 1728 practically all the 
immigrants into the province entered as indentured ser- 
vants During the years 1771-1773 nearly 5,000 in- 
dentured servants entered the port of Philadelphia alone * 
McCormack estimates * that in 1660 the ratio of servants to 
freemen in Maryland was about i to il, and that in 1752 
it was approximately the same The ratio being thus con- 
stant, though the population had increased and the original 
servants been freed, the only conclusion that can be drawn is 
that many of the freemen had either been servants them- 
selves or were childreji of servants. In the North, the 
ratio was of course not so great Rhode Island in 1708 had 
482 servants in a total population of 7181. or a ratio of 
about I to 14.' 

Indentured service continued through the i8th and into 


« 

1 Hennmg, Statutes, vol n, p 515 Gov Berkeley's reply to inter- 
rogations of commissioners 

*Cf Geiser, Redempitoners and Indentured Servants m Penn, pp 
23-28 The earlier Germans 1710-1728 were prosperous and did not 
come as indentured servants, but the poorer elements sold themselves 
for ship-money to escape from the Rhenish provinces Some of the 
Scotch-Irish immigration Tn this period (after 1728) entered inde- 
pendently. 

Record of "Indentures in the Office of the Mayor of Philadelphia,'^ 
reprinted vol xvi, Proceedmgs of Penn, pp 4-325 

* McCormack, White Servitude in Maryland, pp. 28-29 

G P^Ufcy, Compendious History of N'ew England, Yol 111, p, 33a 
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the ipth^ century. In fact there was not appreciable de- 
dine in the number of German free-willers who entered 
Maryland imtil after 1817, when legislation protecting the 
servants made the trade unprofitable for the shipmasters ^ 
For the Colomes as a whole, Professor Commons goes so 
far as to estimate that one-half of all the immigrants came 
as indentured servants.^ 

With the development of slavery, however, white servi- 
tude declined. It was not until about 1700 that slavery 
became the dominant institution in Virginia, and its triumph 
in the other colonies was still slower. Negro slavery dis- 
placed white service because it was more economical A 
master could own a white servant for a few years, and 
colonial legislation was tending to decrease this period 
steadily He could own the negro, on the other hand, for 
life, and his descendants after him The negro was, 
furthermore, more amenable to grinding labor than was the 
servant, and, if a runaway, more recognizable Despite 
his greater utility, his purchase pric<9» was at first only about 
double that of the indentured servant^ This was due to 
the increasingly efficient organization of the slave trade by 
which a small amount of rum could-^buy a large number of 
slaves. 

'See “Diary of John Harrower,” reproduced in the Am Hist. 
Review, vol vi, when he writes (1774) of “ Seventy servants on board 
all indented to serve for four years there at their different occupa- 
tions,” p 73 

*Hurd^s statement that “this species of servitude (indented) became 
obsolete about the time of the War of the Revolution ” (Hurd, Law 
of Freedom and Boxidage, vol 1, p 218) is m consequence erroneous 

^ J R Commons, Races and Immigrants in America, p^ 30-31 

^ See letter from Col Byrd of Virginia to Mr Anchem of Rotterdam 
(1739) quoted in the Am Hist Rev , vol 1, p 90 where Byrd, states that 
Palitinates selling their four year term “ fetch from 6 to^nine poimds 
while negro slaves brought about twice as much 
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" The introduction of slavery made the lot of the servant 
increasingly hard ^ He was subject to the new competition 
and punished severely by the master It was common for 
the same legislative act to provide for both servants and 
slaves, ‘’and m the eyes of the law they were generally 
linked together.^ A contemporary observer, William Eddis, 
sai(f “Negroes being a property for life, the death of 
'slaves . is a material loss to the proprietor; they are 
therefore m almost every instance under more comfortable 
circumstances than the miserable Europeans.” ® 

What happened to the servant after his term was over 
has seldom been satisfactorily discussed. Ballagh states 
that the freed servant formed “ a very strong type of 
peasant proprietor.”^ — and that he “provided for the 
growth' of a strong yeomanry.”^ Though the matter is 
shrouded in uncertainty, all the evidence points to an op- 
posite conclusion All that he received from his master 
when cfreed was some clothing, a few bushels of corn, a tool 
or two, and sometimes afgun.® 


^Compare 'George Aldis* favorable account of the condition of in- 
dented servants in Maryland about 1670 with the pessimistic account 
given in 1792 by William E<fdis, Letters from America which describes 
conditions after the competition with slavery had set m 

*C/ Acts of Assembly passed in the Province of Maryland^ 171S» 
P 141 

•Eddis, Wilham, Letters from America, London, 1792 (Describing 
conditions in America about 1770), pp 69-70 
Ballagh, op cit , p 87 
p 90 

^Aets of Assembly of l\Iaryland, x6g2-Tp'rs “Every man-'Servaiit 
shall, at such time of expiration of his servitude — ^have allowed and 
given to him, one new hat, a good suit — , one new shift of white 
hnen , one new pair of bench-made shoes and stockings , two hoes, and 
one ax, and one guU of twenty 'shillings ^price All women-servants, 
at the expiration of their servitude, as aforesaid, shall have allowed 
and given them, a waistcoat and petticoat, a new shift of white linen, 
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Bruce states that the freed servant in Virginia received^ 
only a couple of suits of clothes, a few tools, and enough 
com to last approximately a year, the total value of these 
articles not exceeding io£.^ Contrary to popular impres- 
sion, a bonus of 50 acres of land was not given* "Such an 
outfit was not sufficient for the freedman to set himself up in 
independence on any but the smallest scale, and small-scale 
farming was just what the agricultural system of the South- 
ern colonies was not adapted to. The better lands were al-"" 
ready appropriated, and the population was practically self- 
sufficing in so far as necessities were concerned, Towns 
were few and there was little call at this time for further 
artisans Add to this the incoming of slavery and the con- 
sequent falling off in the demand for ordinary hired labor, 
and what place was left for the freed servants ? From what 
more hkely class could the landless whites, the crackers," 
'"poor whites'' and “ cove-dwellers” of the mountains have 
been recruited? In large part these surplus freedmen may 
well have been driven to the interior and to the uplands, shut 
out from large landed possessions, and barred from lucra- 
tive employment by slave labor 

d. Apprenticeship in the Northern and Middle Colonies 

In the North the situation was different ^ Here appren- 
ticeship, not indented service, was the rule. Since there 
were more towns and cities, there was consequently a greater 
division of labor, and it was necessary to recruit men for the 
handicraft industries of the time The blacksmith, the 
cooper, the wheelwright, the mason, the carpenter, the 

shoes and stockings, a bib apron; two caps of white linen, and three 
barrels of Indian corn,” p 143. Cf South Carolina"* Statutes, Act of 
1717, vol 111, p. 14 In this colony the master gave only clothing to 
servant at termination of his service 

^ P, A Bruce, Econ Hist of Va in lyth Century, pp ’*42-44 
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^tailor, were necessary figures in every northern town/ 
Many of the seaports had their shipyards, and boys were 
even apprenticed to learn the “ art and mysteries of naviga- 
tion and mariner ” ^ 

Between the years 1694 and 1707, 107 indentures were 
recorded in the town of New York alone, while in the penod 
r7i§-i727, 198 were filed.® 

The length of apprenticeship varied. A statistical study 
^ the industries filed in New York for the years 1718-1727 * 
shows the following results 


Period of Service 

No 

Per cent 

Less than 7 years 

9 

46 

7 years 

120 

606 

More than 7 yeai s 

69 

348 


This shows the preponderance, although not the univer- 
sality of the seven-year term in New York. Of those 
whose terms of service exceeded seven years, twenty were 
for eight years, twenty-one for nine years, and nine for ten 
years. There were twq^ instances of sixteen-year appren- 
ticeships and one each for seventeen ,and eighteen years 
Philadelphia figures for 1771-73 show different results.® 

^Edward Johnson in his ^Wonder-^W or king Providence of Sion's 
Saviour tn New England, p 248, mentions the following trades which 
m 1648 were regresiented m Boston “tailors, carpenters, joiners, 
glaziers, painters, gun-smiths, lock-smiths, blacksmiths, naylers, cutlers, 
weavers, brewers, bakers, coster-mongers, felt-makers, braziers, pen- 
terers, and tinkers, rug-makers, masons, lime, brick and tile makers, 
card makers, turners, pump-makers, wheelers, glowers, fell-mongers, 
and furriers,’^ p 248 (Jamieson Edit ) 

*Weeden, Economic History of New England, vol 1, p 259 The 
term of apprenticeship for the sea was generally for four years 
^New York Historical Society's Collection, vol xviii, “Indentures 
of Apprentices,” vol xln, “ Indentures of apprentices ” 

*Ref N y. Historical Society's Collections, vol. xlii, “Indentures 
of Apprentces 1718-27” 

^Record of Indentures of Apprentices senfants, etc filed in the 
office of the Mavor of Philadelnhia. Pa 
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Of a total of 1 71 cases chosen at random from the inden-^ 
tures filed for these years, the following were the frequen- 
cies of the various terms of service : 


Period of Service 

No. 

Period of Serviof 

Nq. 

X year 

2 

II years 

7 

2 years 

5 

12 

tc 

6 

3 “ 

20 

13 

ki 

9 

4 

17 

14 

it 

3 

5 “ 

30 

IS 

ti 

4 

6 

20 

16 


I 

7 “ 

16 

17 

C( 

4 

8 

8 

18 

ft 

I 

9 “ 

9 

19 

et 

I 

10 

7 

20 


I 


171 

The fact that 55% of the indentures were for less than 
seven years m Philadelphia as compared with only 4 6% in 
New York is significant. This produces a corresponding 
reversal in the number whose terms were exactly; seven 
years. Whereas in New York this% group comprised 606% 
of the whole number, in Philadelphia it former only 94%. 
The group above seven years was comparativey constant, 
there being approximately 35% in each case, although there 
were a greater number of long term engagements in Penn- 
sylvania ^ 

Thus the term of service was in general shorter in Penn- 
sylvania than in New York, although allowance must ibe 
made for the fact that New York figures are of an earlier 
date. In the period between New York's latest figures 
and Pennsylvania's earliest, New ‘•York may appreciably 
have shortened her term. 

7 Functions of Colonial Appprenticeship 
The function of Colonial apprenticeship was fourfold It 
was at once a punishment for debt, a penalty for idleness, 
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a system of poor relief, and the earliest educational institu- 
' lion. 

(1) It was a punishment for debt We have already 
seen how prominent a part bmding-out for debt played in 
the impoftaticfn of indentured servants and indeed often in 
their indenturing on this side of the water. Owing to the 
frequently undifferentiated state of apprenticeship and in- 
dented servitude and the ambiguity of the law, many 
t>f these indentures were made out for apprenticeship in- 
stead of for true servitude 

(2) It was a penalty for idleness. This, even in a child, 
was a sin to the Puritan Connecticut ordered her select- 
men to put out to service single persons ‘who lived an 
idle and riotous life ^ Massachusetts followed a similar 
policy and bound out those whom she deemed idlers.^ 

(3) Apprenticeship here, as in England, v/as a system of 
poor relief Massachusetts as early as 1636 had enacted 
' ‘ that all towns shall take care to order and dispose of all 
single persons and inmates within their town to service/’ * 
Nor was this merely pa^er legislation ; records exist of its 
enforcement^ In 1692 Massachusetts reenacted this law 

^ Connecticut Colonial Recoils, vol li, 1673, p 66 , also vol iv. Mas^ 
Col Records, vol 11, p. 180, where the selectmen given power to present 
to the court all ‘‘^idle and unprofitable persons, and all children who 
are not diligently^mployed by their parents'” and the courts then to 
bind them out Cf also vol v, p 373 

Records and Files of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, 
Mass , vol V, where in 1669 it was ordered that Joseph Turland “an 
idler and extravagant person ” who “ runs up and down, neglects his 
business, and is m danger of falling into mischief ” should be bound 
out by the selectmen of Bevelrly, p 160 

^Records of Mass Bay Colony, vol 1, p 186 

^Manuscript Collections of Mass Archives, vol. ix, p 5, where record 
is made where the children of Goodman Burnl (evidently deceased) 
should be put out to service since their grandfather would not support 
them The moflier was to be shipped back to England 
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with the provision that the selectmen should bind out th^ ^ 
children and have the legal right to act for them.' In 1703 
they made a further emendation The previous law had 
been thought to apply only to children "^hos^ parents 
actually received alms; the new law now declared that it 
applied to all children whose parents were deemed unable 
to maintain them. * It was thus prospective, not merely re- 
trospective. This extension of the law closely parallel^ 
that of the English Poor Law of 1601, which, as we have 
seen, similarly broadened the interpretation of what con- 
stituted a “ poor parent 

Virginia in 1672 had passed similar legislation. The 
Justices of the Peace of every country were ordered to '' put 
the laws of England against vagrant, idle, and dissolute 
persons in strict execution.” * The county courts must 
bind out all children whose parents are not able to bring 
them up, apprentices, tradesmen, the males till one and 
twenty years of age, and the females to other n^essary 
emplo3mients, till eighteen years ^md not longer.” * South 
Carolina in her act of 1740 provided for the children of 
indigent parents in parallel fashion, while Connecticut, and 
indeed all the other colonies, builbtheir poor law legislation 
as closely as possible upon the English model.* 

(4) Finally, apprenticeship was a state^directed educa- 
tional system. Masters were in general required by statute 
law, to impart not only trade training, but to give instruction 
in the liberal arts, and to inculcate sound mortality as well 
Massachusetts in 1642, ordered that all parents and masters, 

^ Mass. Col RacQ.rdSf not vol iv, must be vi or vu, p 07 

*Acts of the Colony of Mass Bay, vol. iv, p 538. 

■9 

•Henning's Statutes, vol 11, p 298 

*Ibtd 

*For review of Connecticut system, see E W Cap^. The H%stor%cat 
Evolution of the Poor Law m Connecticut 
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^should endeavor to teach, by themselves or others, their 
'children and apprentices, so much learning, as may enable 
them perfectly to read the English tongue and knowledge 
of the capital laws,’' and further do breed and bring up 
their chilSren and apprentices m some honest, lawful call- 
ing, labour or employment ” ^ If parents or masters neg- 
lected to give this intellectual or trade instruction, the 
children were to be taken away from them by the selectmen 
and indentured as apprentices to masters who would give it. 
Thus apprenticeship was made to serve as a school for 
children uninstructed at home. The prescribed education 
for every child included some instruction m the trade and 
some in the liberal arts Failure on the art of the master 
or parent to give either was punished by the removal of the 
child. 

Free public schools for the poor hardly existed in Massa- 
chusetts before 1700, and from then on spread but slowly ^ 
In this interregnum the device of apprenticeship served as 
a rude substitute It was the only guarantee that children 
whose parents would not or could not pay the customary 
tuition fees, should be instructed It thus established the 
principle of universal free education 

Records exist of the enforcement of this Massachusetts 
Act of 1642 The selectmen of Dorchester, Brookline, and 
Watertown haled delinquent parents before them and car- 
ried out the provisions of the law.^ In 1668, however, the 
legislature stated that it had not been well observed, but 
that the selectmen should enforce it more stringently in 


^Colonial Laws of Mass (edit, by Whitman), p 1:^6 

L Jackson, The Development of School Support %n Colomal 
Massachusetts, pp *34-74? gives an analysis of the early school records 
of 21 Massachusetts towns Dedham had a free public school in 1646, 
but it was an isolated instance for several decades 
’For detailed discussion, see Jackson, op, at, pp 29-31 
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the future. The Essex county court in the following yean* 
ordered the selectmen of Topfield to enforce the act and ' 
to make out a list of all those young persons who do live 
from under family government/^’' 

Professor Jemegan holds that the act of 164a was nul- 
lified in 1695 by the refusal of the English Privy Council 
to allow the act passed by the Massachusetts legislature^upon 
the merging of the colonies of New Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts which continued all legislation hitherto enacted by 
either colony ^ Thereafter all new legislation concerning 
apprentices save for a special act in 1735 for Boston, 
applied only to poor children and not to all children. With 
the exception of Boston, therefore, apprenticeship could not 
be legally resorted to after 1695 as a method of educating 
children whose parents had neglected their duty. 

Both the Connecticut and New Haven colonies passed acts 
almost identical with the Massachusetts act of 1642 ® Thus 
the New Haven act of 1656 provided that if parents and 
masters did not teach children an<^ apprentices “ to read the 
Scriptures and other good and profitable pnnted works 
in the English tongue and to understand the main grounds 
and principles of Christian religion, necessary to salvation, 
the children were to be taken from them and placed as ap- 
prentices “ with such others who shall better both for 
publick convenience and for the particular good of said 
children of apprentices/'* 

In New York, on the other hand, apprenticeship was not 

* Records and Ftles of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts, vol iv, p 212. -* 

*M W Jerne^an, Compulsory EducaHon m the American Colonies, 
School Review, vol xxvii, pp. 24-43 * 

•R F Seybold, Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship Education in 
Colonial New England and New York, pp 52-60 
^New Haven's Settling in New England and somo Laws for Gov-- 
ernment, published in 1656 
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rused as a means of compelling parents to educate their 
• children- Indeed it was not until 1788 that it was required 
that poor children bound out as apprentices be taught read- 
ing and wnting.^ Despite the absence of legal requirement, 
however,* approximately one half of the indentures filed be- 
tween 1694 and 1707 specified that the master should teach, 
or have the apprentice taught, reading and writing, while 
from 1718 to 1727 the percentage was still greater.^ A 
large number of the indentures provided that the master 
should send the apprentice to school during the winter, or 
during the evenings This is a clear indication of the use 
of agencies other than the master himself to give liberal 
training to the apprentice 

By 1770 in Pennsylvania as well, although legal enact- 
ment was lacking, the indentures almost invariably required 
the master to give schooling to the apprentice.® 

In Virginia, the apprenticeship regulations took a slightly 
different turn A law of 1646 provided for the apprentic- 
ing of poor children “ to tradesmen or husbandmen to be 
brought up in some goo^ and lawful calling.” * So far it 
is merely the application of the Elizabethan poor law. But 
it also commanded the commissioners of every county to 
choose two poor children, whose parents were unable to 
support them apd send them “ to James City ” — to be em- 
ployed in the public flax houses under such masters and 
mistresses as shall then be appointed, in carding, knotting, 
and spinning ® It was prescriW that the children should be 


* Seybold, op. , p 87 

’New York Historical Sowety’s Collections Vol xwti. Indentures 
of Apprentices, i6g4-ipop Vol xlu, Indentures of Apprentices, ifi8- 
JTi7 

’Record of the Indentures of Individuals Bound as Apprentices, 
Servants, etc, Philadelphia, 1771-1773 
’ Henning, StatSi'teSf vol i, pp 336-37 
'Ibid. 
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furnished from their home county with^ sufficient clothmg^^ 
and provisions to maintain them.^ An appropriation of 
10,000 lbs. of tobacco was made to house these children, and 
two buildings were ordered to be erected for Ijiem,* 

It does not require much perspicacity to perceive that this 
was a trade-school for poor children, state-built and coimty- 
supported. No mention is made of teaching the children 
reading or writing. The act, unlike that of Massachusetts,, 
provided for industrial training only. It was not till 1705, 
in an act applying apprenticeship to orphans, that it was 
ordered ''that the master. . . . shall be obliged to teach 
him to read and write ” ^ This educational provision was 
extended in 1769 to illegitimates, when it was provided 
that they should be indentured as apprentices imder the 
protection of the County Court. So long as the aristocratic 
landholders were in power in Virginia, free public educa- 
tion was impossible.^ Apprenticeship was therefore the 
only means of education that the poorer classes posseted. 

In all the colonies with the possible exception of the South, 
therefore, trade training was not the only educational feature 
of apprenticeship Instruction was required in the liberal 
arts as well, while in New England, the colonies required 
that the apprentices be educated in the Christian religion and 
sound ethics. Apprenticeship was thus not^ mere means 
of acquiring trade efficiency, but it was a preparation for 
citizenship and for life. 

^To wit — “ Six barrels of come, two coverletes or one rugg and one 
blanket, one bed, one wooden bowle or tray, two pewter spoons, a sow 
shote of SIX months old, two laying hei?B, with convenient apparell 
both linen and woolen with hose and shoes” — certainly a quaint pro- 
vision Henning, vol viii, p 376 ^ 

Henning, Statutes, vol 111, pp 375 ^ 7 ^ 

*For an account of Virgima's early education system see E W 
Knight, The Evolution- of Public Education in Virginia, Suwanee 
Review, January, 1916, pp. :24-4!i 
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S. Other Features of Colomal Apprenticeship 

While m theory the consent of the apprentice was neces- 
sary before he could legally be transferred from one master 
to another, m practice this provision was often disregarded 
or deemed a mere technicality* Apprentices were often listed 
among the assets of bankrupts, and were either taken person- 
ally oy the creditors as payment for debt or sold to satisfy the 
''obligation^ Upon the death of the master, the apprentice 
was often sold with the rest of the estate by the heirs,® 
Often indeed the sale of apprentice’s unexpired serving-time 
was resorted to by thriving and solvent masters. The 
papers of the colonial period frequently contained adver- 
tisements listing apprentices for sale.^ 

Again, colonies, in order to protect the apprentices pro- 
vided that they should not be sold out of the colony^ 
Such a measure was necessary since it would otherwise have 
been possible for a Massachusetts cobbler to have sold his 
boy apprentice to a Virginian tobacco planter Since the 
apprentice would be ovti of Massachusetts jurisdiction, he 
could be exploited as cheap labor. 

Female apprentices served longer and were given fewer 
educational opportunitesthan were boys, (a) They served 

^Records and Rdes of Quarterly Court, Essex County, Mass, vol 
iv, p 445, tbid, vol 111, p 174. 

New York Historical Society Collections, vol xlii, Indentures of 
App 1718-1727, p 121, where 2o£ was paid to Peter Colwell by William 
Dugdale and John Leach ‘‘for ii years 3 months of unexpired serving 
time of John Galloway, Apprentice.” Also Mass Archives, vol ix 
(Domestic Relations), p 6064 where the unexpired term of an ap- 
prentice was transferred in payment of debt. 

* Boston News Letter, April 15, 1774, %hid , April 25 

^Laws of Province of Penn, 1721, pp 9-10 South Carolina pro- 
vided that not only should the apprentice not be sent out of the colony 
but that he must be transferred only to those persons engaged in the 
same trade Cf South Carolina Statutes, vol 111, p 544. 
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longer. Of 125 cases selected as random from the Phila- 
delphia record books, 41, or 32.8% were for less than 7 
years, 13, or 10.4% were for 7 years, and 71, or 568% 
were for more than seven years, whereas only ,35.6% of the 
indentures of men were for more than seven years ^ 
(b) They were given fewer educational opportunities 
Though there are instances of girls entering the trades,* 
such cases were too rare to affect their general status 
Woman’s career was in the home, and formal education 
was deemed unnecessary for it. Though bound out to a 
tradesman, female apprentices were really not workshop 
assistants but rather household servants The technical 
educational provisions in their indentures were generally 
confined to specifying that they should be taught “ to sew 
plainly.” ® 

Their liberal education was also less than that of the boys 
The Massachusetts law of 1642, as we have seen, specified 
that while all male apprentices should be taught to rea4 and 
write, female apprentices were onlyi required to be taught 
reading.'^ In 1771 ciphering” was added to the educa- 
tional requirements of the male apprentice, and writing, but 
not '^ciphering,” to that of the female apprentice. The 
privileges of the girl apprentice thus always lagged a step 
behind those of her brother ® 

p. An Appraisal of Colonial Apprenticeship 
In summing up our survey of Colonial apprenticeship, we 
may say that it was true to its English prototype in two 

*See Record of Indentures of Individuals ^ound Out as Apprentices 
in Philadelphia, Perm , 1771, 1773, p 21325 
“See Abott, Edith, Women in Industry, pp 13-171 ' 

* See N. y Historical Society Collection, vols xviu and xlii 
*Acts of Col of Mass, Bay, vol 1, pp 654-55. 

® An exception should be made as regards Virginia m 'respect to the 
apprentiang of illegitimates, cf, Henning, Statutes, voL viii, p. 376 
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particulars. It was a system of poor relief and a penalty 
for idleness. It differed, however, from the English system 
m that (a) the seven-year term was not as universal, (b) 
apprenpceship became a means of acquiring a liberal educa- 
tion, (c) practically all apprenticeship regulations were 
administered, not by guilds,^ but by the town and county 
officers. 

In appraising apprenticeship, we must be on our guard 
against wrapping it in the vague glamour of the past The 
close filial relationship of master and apprentice, the cer- 
tainty of a trade, the supervision over morals and educa- 
tion, have all excited encomiums that are more enthusiastic 
than critical, and many novels have praised the idyllic con- 
ditions of the “ prentice-boy ’’ ^ 

The dark side of the shield has been seen less readily. 
The apprentice did not work solely at his trade, but was also 
compelled to assist with the family “ chores ” Often he 
worked at jobs that bore no relation to the trade m which 


^ Gilds, while infrequent^ were not absent in colonial handicrafts. 
See Collected Records Mass Bay Colony, vol 111, pp 132-33, when m 
1648, Richard Webb, James Everill, Robert Turner, Edmund Jackson 
and the rest of the shoemakers were incorporated and given power 
to elect officers and to, “have power to make orders for the well gov- 
erninge of their company, m the manageing of their trade and all the 
affayres thereqhto belonging, and to change and reform the same as 
occasion shall require and to annex reasonable penalties for the breach 
of the same ” It was provided that “ any person or persons who 
shall use the art of a shoemaker or any part thereof, not beinge ap- 
proved of by any of the officers of ye sed shoemakers to be a sufficient 
workman, the sM court shall have power to send for such persons 
and suppresse them ” — This latter is a delegation to the guild of power 
to suppress or to supervise its workmanship which would naturally 
involve apprenticeship A similar grant was made to Thomas Venner 
and others fbr a cooper’s guild; “ for preventing abuses m theire 
trade,” ibtd , p. 133 For the part played by English gilds in the enforce- 
hient of the Statufe of Apprentices, see Dunlop and Denman, English 
Apprenticeship and Child Laborer^ pp 75-81 
* Especially those of Elijah Kellogg 
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he was supposed to be trained. In order to be a black- 
smith's apprentice, he had to hoe his master's garden. In 
order to master the “ mysteries " of metal work, he had to 
take care of the stock — 'the horses and the cattle, a-ssist in 
the weaving, and help out at harvest time. In a word, 
he was ‘‘ hired man " as well as apprentice. His work at 
these household tasks was a complete waste of time so far 
as learning a trade was concerned 

Another real fault of the old apprenticeship system was 
that the period of apprenticeship was too long. The rough 
handicraft trades of that day could ordinanly be mastered 
m much less than seven or even five years. This extra 
period constituted an exploitation of the boy, for we must 
remember that the apprentice earned no wages, being sup- 
posed to be paid for his labor by the trade instruction he 
received. If he learned the trade before his period of 
service expired, this added labor was an outlay for which 
bare maintenance did not compensate If this lengthy 4erm 
of seiwice was an injustice to the average boy, it was cer- 
tainly a particular cause for grievance to the superior 
boy. It did not matter whether he learned quickly or not, 
he must serve the same term in any case. The inelasticity 
of the indenture could but incite dissatisfaction among the 
more capable apprentices and engender a tendency to 
“ soldier " since there were not any rewards for skill and 
ability.^ 

It is not true, however, that the long term of apprentice- 
ship was made hazardous by inventions, which obviated 
processes in which boys had been working for years and 
made unnecessary their accumulated experience. Inven- 
tions were few m the colonial handicraft period" Industry 
passed on from one generation to another in almost identical 
form 

^ Cf on this point Testimony^ of Carrol D Wright, Report of 
Industrial Commissiottf voL vii, p 18. 
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Doubtless also many of the masters were men of the sort 
who abused the confidence reposed in them, and many in- 
justices and cruelties were practiced which the isolation of 
the ccairt, the looseness of government, and the scantiness 
of the records obscure. 

The good features of apprenticeship were, however, real. 
The state supervised the training of the child until he came 
to maturity. The master was compelled to teach the 
apprentice his trade, to give him the rudiments of a liberal 
education, and to impart sound morals Neglect to perform 
any of these tasks entitled either a fine or the loss of the 
apprentice.^ The whole youth of the child in industry, not 
merely his working day, was supervised and directed 

This system continued practically tmchanged through the 
turmoil of the American Revolution, and indeed wherever 
hand production prevailed, well down into the 19th Century 

‘For instances of enforcement see, Mass. Coll Records, rol in, 
p. 3K) 



CHAPTER III 

The Decline of Apprenticeship in the Machine Era 

/. The Development of the Factory System^ 

It is difficult to fix a definite date for the advent of the 
American Industrial Revolution. The transition from a 
hand to a machine basis and from- the domestic and the 

putting out sysltemi ” to the factoiy system, is necessarily 
a slow and long-drawn-out process. It progresses more 
swiftly in some industries and m some sections of the 
country than in others. The cotton and woolen indus- 
tries were in the factory stage long before shoe-mak- 
ing and brewing^ The South, with tlie exception of 
such cities as Atlanta, remained on a handicraft basis 
long after the Civil War, and the frontier of course 
mdefinitely longer Even now ther^ are hamlets off the 
beaten track of communication in which life goes on much 
as in the days before the machine. 

It might be said that the opening sp^f Slater's cotton mill 
in 1794 marks the initial step of the movement But the 
manufactures of that day, as shown by Hamilton's re- 
ports, were comparatively few and cumbrously managed ® 
It was not until the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts, 
followed by the war of 1812, that there c'ame, in some lines, 

^Cf, Blanche E Hazard, “The Organization of the Boot and Shoe 
Industry in Mass before 1875,” Quarterly Jmrnal of Economics^ vol 
xxvii, pp 2Z7’-2^2 Also J. R Commons, “American Shoe Makers, 
1848-1895,” %bid , vol XXIV, pp. 39-S5 For the brewing industry see 
Schluter, History of the Brewing Industry and Brewery Workers 
Organisation^ pp 24-85 

® Hamilton's Report on Manufactures in State Papers on the Tarifr 
(edited by Taussig), pp 79"m7 
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the necessity as well as the opportunity of providing for 
home needs by domestic industry Manufactures of cotton 
and wool, and a few other staples, were established by the 
conclusion of the war, and fostered by a series of tariffs 
beginning in 1816. But certainly down to the twenties, 
the major part of our industries were still organized essemr 
tially as they had been during the colonial period “ The 
master worked side by side with his journey-man and his 
apprentice, and was not sharply distinguished from them 
by either his earnings or his social position.” ^ It was not 
until the booming industry of the 20’s and the 30’s and the 
springing up of such mnll towns as Pawtucket, Lowell andt 
Lawrence, that America experienced her first taste of the 
real factory system. The suddenness of the change is in- 
dicated by the chorus of protests in the late twenties. That 
period witnessed for the first time regularly organized work- 
ingmen’s parties, a labor press, and such well-known leaders 
as Fanny Wriglit, Robert Dale Owen, the Evans brothers, 
and Seth Luther But while the movement of the twenties 
was very real and while the factory system steadily gained 
ground in the North, especially in Southern New England 
from 1840 to i860, it was not until after the Civil War that 
its period of greatest growth began “ 


2, Effect Upon Status of Apprentices 
The effects of the industrial revolution upon children 
should be most carefully noted. It is quite clear that it de- 
based the conditions of the children m industry in two ways : 
— (a) It divested apprenticeship proper of its educational 
features both trade ^d civic, (b) it added children to in- 

^E. 'L, Bogaj:;t, Econo fmc History of the United States 2nd ed , p. 2521 
2 See P. W Bidwell, Population Growth in Southern New England^ 
1810-1860/' Pubhccrtions American Statistical Association^ vol xv, pp 
S13-39* For J:he state of manufactures prior to i860 see Victor S Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States, 
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diistry who were not even nominally apprentices at all, but 
merely child laborers* Apprenticeship and child labor had 
been synonymous terms, they now became separate and 
distinct. 

If the ordinary craftsman was deeply affected by the sub- 
stitution of power-driven machinery for his hand-tools, 
much more deeply and more subtly was the apprentice. For 
him it mieant a revolutionizing not only of his methods of 
work but of his entire social status as well, both at home 
and in the shop. 

His home had formerly been at his master s. He had 
lived and worked famiiliarly with him, receiving his board 
and clothing in return for his services. Now, with the 
growth of industry, the master could no longer house all 
of his apprentices. He had to let them find their own 
shelter, and commute their former benefits into a cash allow- 
ance. The apprentice thus found himself a wage-earner, 
with greater freedom, greater opportunity, and greater 
danger as his lot 

Within the shop the change was equally great. The 
master was no longer literally a '‘master-workman,” in 
dose personal touch with each boy The very nature of 
machine production had fixed a gulf between the two. The 
tasks of the employer were becoming more -and more ex- 
clusively those of the business man, his imm^iate concern 
was buying and marketing rather than craftsmanship. His 
contact with his apprentices grew rapidly infrequent and 
impersonal. In brief, master and apprentice had stood in 
the relation of father and son; they now stood in the relation 
of employer and employee 

The training the apprentice received changed no less than 
his station. Machine production does not require the all- 
round skilled workman because it increases the division of 
labor and splits a trade into many different jobs. There 
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- is less opportunity to exeixise generall skill should it 
be acquired, and the mastery of the whole gamut of 
machines within a trade becoimSes well-mgh impossible 
One man, one machine is the rule Apprenticeship accord- 
ingly became specialized. 

The purely cultural training of the apprentice fared of 
course even worse. The master who did not see him from 
one week’s end to the other could hardly be expected to 
teach him his letters or his catechism Accordingly we 
find the period of the early Industrial Revolution from 1810 
to 1830 characterized by a rapid rise m day-schools. The 
earliest schools in Pennsylvania were for the pauper child- 
ren who could no longer get cultural training from their 
employer Is it a mere coincidence, then, that the wide- 
spread development of secular Sunday schools where work- 
ing children could be taught 'the rude elements of reading, 
writing, etc , coincided with the nse of the new impersonal 
factory system? In the same period, to serve as a sub- 
stituteTor the loss of the personal touch, came the founding 
of societies for the in^rovement of apprentices and the 
establishment of libraries for their education ^ 


Child Labor Under the Factory System 

The new system, however, not only divested apprentice- 
ship of Its educational and personal opportunities, but it 
brought into industry large numbers of children who were 
set at routine jobs under conditions that were often ex- 
ceedingly bad 

In the cotton and woolen mills, women and children 
furnished the majority of the operatives, r Tench Coxe, 
Hamilton, Niles, Clay and Mathew Carey advanced as one 
of their chief arguments for the protective tariff, the fact 

* Such a^s the Apprentices Free Library in Philadelphia. 
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that manufactures could be run by the surplus labor of 
women and children who would otherwise be idle Even 
Gallatin in his Free Trade Memorial of 1831, admitted that 
protection might be justified on this count.^ The general 
reasoning involved was very simple. Puntan morality had 
regarded idleness as a sin and had forced chilren to work 
at an early age. At first it therefore welcomed the wider 
opportunities of manufacture, since if it was proper for 
women and children to be kept busy in the handicrafts and 
agriculture, it was also proper that they should work in the 
mills 

Statistics are scanty for this early period, but the Digest 
of Manufactures in the Census of 1820 gives complete 
statistics for the textile mills of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut In Massachusetts boys and girls consti- 
tuted 43% of the laboring force, in Connecticut 45% and 
m Rhode Island 55%. What age-group is included under 
the heading “bo3^s’' and ''girls’' is not specified, but it 
probably comprised those under 16 The Friends of 
American Industry in 1832 said th^ there were 3472 child- 
ren under 12 years working in the cotton mulls of Rhode 
Island, or 40% of the entire force According to the re- 
port of their committee, child labor under 12 in this in- 
dustry was non-existent in Virginia, Mainland, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, and existed but 
slightly in Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New 
York, and New Jersey Miss O.tey has shown that this 
was not so and that children were often employed where it 
was claimed that they were not." 

The hours of work in these mills were generally from 

^ “ Free Trade Memorial of 1831 ” (Taussig, State Papers and 
Speeches on the Tariff ^ p 129) 

2 Otey, Beginnings of Child Labor Legislation in Certain States/' 
Tol VI of the Report on Conditions of Woman and Chili Wage-earners^ 
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? stmup to sundown Manufacture, m other words, had 
taken over the working day of the handicrafts, ignoring the 
newer and more severe strains imposed by machinery and 
the bad conditions of heat, light and ventilation. 

Nor -was corporal punishment of the child worker un- 
known Seth Luther gives instances of such cruelty as 
the use of the whip, the breaking of a girl’s leg by throwing 
a stick of wood at her, and hitting a child over the head 
with a board.^ In Pennsylvania conditions were especially 
bad In 1870, an overseer testified that the Rhode Island 
owerseers generally used a strap with tacks inserted with 
which to punish the children employed * while in Massachu- 
setts, whipping persisted even as late as 1870.® 

Apprenticeship had paved the way for much of this 
juvenile labor. A child was expected to work When a 
father contracted to furnish the labor of his children to a 
manufacturer, he was but carrying out a precedent which 
apprenticeship had furnished. 

Thet'e were two systems of hiring labor: the family and 
the boarding-house systfin. Under the first, the manufac- 
turer contracted for the services of a family By the 
second, he secured the services of individuals who were to 
board at company houses. Children were included in the 
first class, but mot in the second, as their board would be 
too expensive" to justify hiring The family system pre- 
vailed chiefly in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the middle 
and southern states, while the boarding-house system was 
characteristic of the Northern tier of the New England 
states, including Massachusetts* 

* Seth Luther, Address to the Workingmen of New England, p 20, 
and Penn Sen Journal, 183^-8, vol 11 

* Report of Mass Bureau of Labor 1870, p 107 

*Ibtd. Report 1871'p 489 

‘Edith Abbot!, Women in Industry, pp. 338-340 
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Nevertheless, the introduction of the factory system in^ 
America did not produce as grave abuses as in England * 
(a) In the first place, the number of pauper children under 
public control here was small. While it would be wrong 
to say that we had no Poor Law System, since a number of 
pauper children were apprenticed to factories in Baltimore, 
New York and Connecticut,^ their importance was compara- 
tively slight (b) Secondly, the development of the West 
^ve an opportunity for the working population to migrate. 
This in turn compelled the manufacturer to offer better con- 
ditions in order to retain his working force." In England 
the conditions had been exactly the opposite, the enclosures 
driving the population from) the country into the manufac- 
turing towns and there producing a glut of labor, (c) 
Finally, the natural spirit of the American people was more 
independent The American child was not so amenable to 
the restrictions of apprenticeship as was his English cousin 
Slater tried in vain to introduce the English system of ap- 
prenticeship into his cotton mills The reaction^ of the 
American temperament is well ^hown by the boy who 
advised his rebellious friend, Well, cut up like the devil, 
and Slater will let you off ” ^ 

^tSee Niks Regtster, vol xv, p 419 (1819) ; Bagnall, History of the 
Textile Industry in the U 5 , vol 1, p. 185, Orcutt, mHisiory of the Old 
Town of Derby, Conneeiicut, p 45. Orcutt mentionff'a mill which em- 
ployed 73 apprentices hired from neighboring almshousees In New 
York City m 1839, 349 pauper children were apprenticed — chiefly to 
mechanics and* tradesmen. See Homer Folks, Care of Dependent, 
Defective and Delinquent Children, p 41 

•Though absolute free land did not exist till the passage of the 
Homestead Act in 1862, yet the western” movement of population was 
tremendous and ikis depleted the labor force in the east For influence 
of the frontier, see F J Turner, Rise of the Nem West, pp 10-134 
and The Significance of the Frontier in American History Report of 
American Historical Association, 1898 

*A reminiscence of Samuel Slater by his son, quoted by Weeden, 
Economic and Social History of New England, vol. n, p. 913 
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> 4. Use of Apprentices as Cheap Labor 

The intrcxiuction of machines precipitated an endless 
quarrel between employer and workmen over the number of 
apprentices that should be employed Industry could now 
be carried on with the majority of the workers doing; 
specialized tasks and with a minimum of all-round crafts- 
men. It was early complained that manufacturers were 
taking large numbers of boys into their service, promising 
to teach them the whole trade, but in reality teaching them 
only one or two processes. It was cheaper to hire these 
tx>ys than regular journeymen, as their wages were 
small. Full-fledged journeymen were in consequence dis- 
placed by these learners, ’’ who, upon terminating their 
apprenticeship, would demand journeyman’s wages They 
were incapable of doing all-round skilled work because 
their training had been so specialized that they did not 
know the trade Even had they been more skillful, a fresh 
crop oi boys would have been cheaper to the employer. 

Such a process could but produce a constantly increasing 
ntlm’ber oif half-tramed men who were thrown out of em- 
ployment by a fresh batch about to go through the mill from 
which they had just emerged Many apprentices, moreover, 
would run away before they had finished their term and 
would pass themselves off as journeymen The workmen 
felt therefore that restriction of some sort was necessary 
This could be accomplished m two ways, (a) By limiting 
the number of apprentices at any one time in proportion to 
the number of journeymen, (b) by lengthening their cus- 
tomary term of service — thus decreasing their rate of trans- 
formation into journeymen 

A letter to the Mechanics Free Press in 1828, stated that 
“ there are many men m this city (Philadelphia) who have 
from fifteen to twenty apprentices, who never, or very 
seldom, have a journeyman in their shops but . as one 
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apprentice becomes free, another is taken up to fill the ranks^ 
The boys are unable to find work after their apprentice^ 
ship, as they have ceased to be of value, as the manufacturers 
only want apprentices- A hat manufacturer was asked 
how he could sell hats at such a low price He answered 
^ By using apprentices.' " 

As early as 1811, the New York Typographical Society 
complained of the overstocking of the trade with appren- 
tices and the consequent forcing out of full-fledged journey- 
men^ In 1831, a reorganization of the Society was af- 
fected, and in the constitution of the new association it 
is declared, “ the practice of runaway or dismissed appren- 
tices working for small compensation has proved a great 
pest to the profession. By the poor training which is given 
to them, many who have spent three to seven years of the 
flower of their lives m acquiring a knowledge of their pro- 
fessions are left without employment, or obliged to resort 
to some business with which they are unacquainted, and 
thus serve a second apprenticeship." ^ General Duff 
Green, the printer for the national government, dismissed 
many journeymen from his shop and hired in their stead 
fifty boys. He proposed to institute a school to* train 200 
boys and to educate them by their own labor. Through this 
use of apprenticeship he aimed to do away with the journey- 
men who were attempting to control the trade. The few 
men that he did have working for him received only two- 
thirds of the pay of journeymen,* There is little doubt 

^Letter signed Candidas, Mechanics Free Press, Nov 29, 1825, quoted 
in Commons — Documentary History of* American Industrial Society,. 
vol. 111, p 70 

*N Y Bureau of Labor Statistics 1911, History of Typographical 
Union No 6, p. 69 

^Ihi.d,y p 108 

^Ihid. pp 102 - 103 
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,that more mai were trained in the printing trades than 
could find employment ^ The residue were forced to travel 
about for positions — hence the historic figure of the tramp 
printer, r 

The coachmakers also complained that their profession 
was overcrowded with cheap apprentices.’ The shoe-makers 
had similar grievances. A Lynn, Mass, union speaks of 
the injurious practice of taking apprentices for a few 
weeks or months, letting them make one part of a shoe, and 
then turning them out so-called shoemakers, thereby multi- 
plying poor workmen and filling our market with miserable 
goods ’’ ® The cigarimlakers also suffered from this surplus 
of apprentices Overcrow'ding existed as well in the black- 
smiths’ and machinists’ trades * 

5 Attempts by Unions to Regulate Apprenticeship 
Labor’s belief in the ‘‘ right to a trade,” and the desire of 
the workmen to lessen competition, though much weaker here 
than in England, may well have played a part in the general 
opposition to the use of apprentices. In the main, how- 
ever, the opposition was based upon the plain fact that these 
boys who were hired in large numbers, were used merely as 
a substitute for adult labor. 

The desire to- regulate apprenticeship was indeed one of 
the prime causes for the creation and growth of our early 
trade-unions. By 1806 the Philadelphia Cordwainers were 
regulating apprenticeship and requiring all apprentices to join 

^For instance the printers of Charleston, S C. in i860 objected to 
the use of apprentice labor competition with that of journeymen on 
the part of Col iCunningham, editor of the Charlestown Evening News 
Snowden, Notes on Labor organization tn South Carolina 1^42-1861^ 
pp 3032 

’ Commons, Doc, Hist, of American Industrial Society, vol vi, p 167, 
^Ibidy vol vm, p 232 

M Motley, Apprenticeship %n American Trade Unions, p 26 
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the union upon the termination of their services In 1836, 
the National Typographers’ Convention resolved that every 
beginner shall serve until he is 21, at the time of entering 
he shall not be more than 15, and every boy tak^n as ap- 
prentice shall 'be bound to the employer in due form of 
law.” ^ The apprentice was to be taught all the trade pro- 
cesses, not merely one or two. In 1838, a second convention 
was held which lowered the length of apprenticeship to five 
years. This was the prescribed time till 1869, when it was 
made 4 years. 

While the workingmen’s movement of the late 20’s and 
the early 30’s started as a political nnovement, it crystallized 
after a few years in the form of a number of organizations 
existing principally for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
In these scattered unions regulations concerning appren-^ 
ticeship were common. The Troy coachmakers, for in- 
stance, enacted that only one apprentice should be hired for 
every four journeymen 

The International Typographical, Union in 1850 declared 
that the regulation of apprentices was one of its most im- 
portant purposes,^ The National Association of Hat 
Finishers which was organized in 1854 had as its basic 
purpose the limitation of apprentices ^ The Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America was directly caused by the excess 
of apprentices.® Since the average in some sections was 
two apprentices to one journeyman, the union was anxious 
to prevent overcrowding of its labor market The consti- 


’N Y. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1911 — History of Typographtcol 
Union No 4 p 156 ^ 

^Commons, op city vol vi, p 167 

’ Tenth Census of United States, vol xx, “Report on"Trade Societies,’* 
*Ibidy p la 

*See Third Report of Cahfornui Bureau of Labor Statistics^ 1887-88, 
pp 21S-16 
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tution of the National Builders’ Union stated that '' one of 
the objects is to devise and suggest plans for the preserva- 
tion of mechanical skill through a mare complete and prac- 
tical apprenticeship system ” ^ 

It was the control of apprenticeship that was the para- 
mount reason for the organization of the Green Glass 
Blowers in 1857, ^.nd for their reorganization in 1866 ^ So 
also with the German-American Typographical Union, the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, the Painters and 
Decorators Union ^ and the umon of shoe-makers known as 
the Knights of St Crispin ^ 

With the Civil War, the question of apprenticeship be- 
came even more serious Military life withdrew so many 
men from industry that a free use of apprentice labor 
seemed absolutely necessary Manufacturers, moreover, 
fostered it as the one ready means of staving off a wage 
increase ® The expansion of the factory system following 
the civil war brought with it an increased division of labor 
and specialization of tasks All-round apprenticeship con- 
sequently became still less common boys were kept at 
specific operations and not taught the trade as a whole. This 
inevitable development caused a fresh outburst of protests 
from the workmen. 

Thus the Chicago Conference of Working Men in 1867 
passed resolutions declaring that a great difficulty exists 
in many mechanical branches from their being over-stocked 


^Founded in 1887 Bor discussion see G C. Sikes, “Apprenticeship 
in the Building Trades,” Journal Pohtual Economy, vol 11, pp 397 ff. 

^New Jersey Bureau of*^Statut%cs of Labor and Industries, 1887, 
PP 77*84 
^Ihidy pp 89-04 

^ See Don D Lescohier, The Kntghis of St Crispin 

*Fite, Social and Industrial Conditions During the Civil War, 
pp 187-88. 
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with apprentices and as the time has come when the ap- 
prentice system is being more extensively used to the detri- 
ment of those who have spent years m making themselves 
proficient in their different trades ” ^ The imic4is in^ertain 
trades, moreover, continued sporadically to protest against 
alleged abuses of the apprentice system and against an ex- 
cess amount of juvenile labor. For a long time after the 
Civil War the Iron-moulders complained that the trade was 
suffenng from a surfeit of half-trained apprentices or 
‘^berkshires’' as they were called’ in many plants it was 
stated that there were as many as four apprentices to one 
journeyman ^ Other trades to complain from time to tim^e 
of being overcrowded with apprentices and learners w’ere 
the leather workers/ the bakers'* (1885), the table-loiife 
grinders/ the wall-paper workers/ the gold-beaters in 
Philadelphia," the plumbers and pnnters m New York^ 

( 1885), the cigar-makers,'^ the carpenters in Qiicago/’^ and 
the musicians ( 1 890-96 ) . ^ 

The employers verbally at least, stood out for tlie 
right to hire an unlimited number of apprentices. The 
attitude Avhich the employers generally assumed is well 

^Documentary Histo}y of Amencan Indiistn-al Society, vol ix, p 192 

^hon Moulders lomnal, August, 1896, pi 

^Leather Workeis louinal, 1904, pp 521-22 

^American Fedeiatiomst, Sept, 1912, p 597 

^ Ihid , p 561 

^ Ibid , Sept, 1903, p 847 

•Ibid, Sept, 1903, p 897 

^Fourth Annual RepoH N 1 " Bmeaii of L^hor Statistics (1886), pp 
113-16 

^Motley, Apprenticeship in Amencan Trade Unions, 9^23 
The Carpenter, vol xxx, no 5, May, 1910, pp 9 ff 
Owen Miller in the American Federationist, November, 1912, pp 
871, et seq Also John R Commons, “The Musicians oi New York 
and St Louis/" Quarterly lournal of Economics, vol. xx, pp 419-22 
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illustrated by a statement of an Albany moulding firm 
to the employees whomi they had locked out* ''We claim 
the right to employ any such numiber of boys as we may 
find ad^/antageous, and also expect each molder to employ! 
a helper/' ^ The pamphlet went on to say that some west- 
ern firms encouraged the journeymen to have " four, five, 
six or even seven helpers apiece''-^ The helpers were to 
do the heavy work and enable the molders to earn $8 to $10 
a day. The fact that these same helpers would later menace 
the journeyman's job was not mentioned 

The unions sought to regulate apprenticeship both, (a) 
by legislative enactment and (b) by trade-union regulation. 

The movement for state legislation to control apprentice- 
ship began in the late 6o’s and reached its clmiiax in 1870-71 
Thus the Chicago Conference of Workingmen in 1867 re- 
solved " that it IS the opinion o-f this body that it is highly 
important that the legislatures of each state should use their 
influence to secure such laws as will protect employers, ap- 
prentices, and journeymen ” The unions of machinists, 
blacksmiths, stovemolders, shoemakers, cigar-makers, prin- 
ters, brick-layers, plasterers, and stone-cutters all made 
similar demands, including a definite time limit and the limi- 
tation of numbers, while the machinists, blacksmiths, and 
stove-molders advocated state legislation, as well 

The labor movemient of the 6o’s accordingly tried to 
effect the full legal recrudescence of apprenticeship. It 
advocated in general (a) that the apprenticeship period 
should be not less than 5 years, fb) that the number of 
apprentices be strictly limited, (c) that the employer be 
compelled to teach his apprentices the whole trade, noL 
merely specialized parts of it, (d) that the employer should 

' Perry, J S , Some ConsideraUons Presented to the Molders Lately 
Employed by Perry & Co , Albany, N Y , p 7 

Ubid 
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be responsible as formerly for his apprentices’ moral educa- ^ 
tion, (e) that a legal system of indenturing be re-established. 

( 5 . The New York Apprenticeship Law and Enforcement 

As a result of this agitation, Massachusetts, Ilhnois and 
New York actually passed apprenticeship laws, while similar 
measures were nearly enacted in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
The New York law of 1871 provided.^ (1) A written in- 
denture must be drawn up and signed by both parties be- 
fore an apprentice could be taken. (2) This indenture 
must be based upon the following terms (a) the term of 
apprenticeship uas to be not less than three and not more 
than five years, (b) the employer must provide the appren- 
tice with suitable board, lodging and medical attention; (c) 
the employer must teach or have the apprentice taught 
^'evei7 branch of his or their business/’ (d) the employer 
must give the apprentice a certificate upon the satisfactory 
conclusion of his sennce (3) Penalties for violat40n of 
indentures (a) On the part of the^ apprentice — If the ap- 
prentice would not try to learn his trade or serv^e faithfully, 
he was to forfeit his back pay and the indenture would be 
cancelled If he ran away before his term of servdce ex- 
pired, he was liable to a jail sentence, (b) On the part of 
the employer — If the employer did not caf^ for the ap- 
prentice suitably according to the terms of the indenture 
and the provisions of the law, he could be sued by the ap- 
prentice or by his parents If it could be shown that the 
employer had neglected his duty, the court was to cancel 
the indenture and impose a fine of ciot less than $100 and 
not more than 3iooo, which was to be paid to the apprentice 
or to his parent or guardian. 

1 For text of the Act see Laws op New York, 94th Session, \oL 11, 
pp 2147-2150, chapter 934, For recommendation for a^rentice legis- 
lation see Message of Governor Hoffman in Messages of the Governors 
(Lincoln edit), \ol vi, p 123. ^ 
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It w ill be noticed tliat the act did not attempt to limit the 
number of apprentices althoiugh in other respects it em- 
bodied the demands of the unions As, however, it de- 
pended ffcr i4s enforcement upon the complaint of the 
parties interested to the courts, it was seldom enforced 
at all and did not better the situation In 1888 the 
enforcement of the Act of 1871 was made a duty of 
the factory inspectors,^ but their work in this direction 
was almost fatally crippled by an opinion in that year 
by the Statd Attorney-General He ruled that the law did 
not apply m the case of a minor for whom there was no 
written indenture binding the employer to teach the youth 
a tiade The opinion read in part as follows, “ It does 
not appear that this act was intended to affect the right o>f 
a parent or guardian to procure general emiployment for a 
minor Minors might be employed for the purpose of 
learning the art or mystery of a trade without having 
attacli^d to them all the incidents connected with appren- 
ticeship'' This definTipii therefore not only excluded the 
general mass of juvenile la.bor, but even drew a distinction 
between learning a trade and apprenticeship, and declared 
that the foinier was not proof of the latter. 

This ruling made the law almost impossible to enforce, 
for as the factory inspectors stated In but few instances 
would the employer acknowledge that he employed his 
minors as apprentices to teach them a trade, but almost in- 
variably asserted that he employed them generally " or in 
sub-divisions of the trade in which they were most apt or 
familiar^ 


^ Chapter 437^ Laws of 1888, see also Seventh Att-Huctl Repoyt of the 
Factory Inspectors, pp 52-54 

^ See Fourth Annual Report Factory Inspectors, Assembly Documents 
iiStli Session, vol in, pp 33-42 (1890) 

® Ibid , p 36 
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It IS significant to note that no demand for enforcement ' 
of the law was made to the factory inspectors by labor 
unions, parents, minors or employers, and few cases came 
up under it The laws m the other states niet thft similar 
fate of non'-enforcement and became viilually dead-let- 
ters. 


7 The Nationalisation of Trade Union Restrictions upon 
Apprenticeship 

Contemporaneous with the attempt to regulate appren- 
ticeship by legislation went the attempt to regulate it by 
trade-union enactment and collective bargaining. At first the 
formulation of the rules governing apprenticeship was left 
largely to the local unions This of course proved inade- 
quate A national problem could not be regulated by the 
uncoordinated rules of local bodies In those cities where 
the unions were weak or non-existent, large numbers of ap- 
prentices or juvenile workers could be employed and taught 
only a fraction of their trade ilany of these, upon com- 
pleting their service and failing to secure a jounie}mian’s 
position, would go to other cities and menace the position of 
union w^orkmen there Often, moreover, a weak union would 
prefer to admit men as full-fledged journeymen even though 
they had served no apprenticeship, believing that these men 
menaced them less inside the organization than without^ 
These entrants could then go to other cities, present their 
union card, and be treated as master workmen Impotent 
as the locals proved to be, the national bodies were neverthe- 
less slow m shouldering the responsibility for regulation." 
As late as 1890, .only seventeen of forty-eight trades unions, 
comprising i6^% of the total membership, regulated or 

^ The unions of Louisville, Kentucky, followed this policy, see Leather 
Workers Journal, April, 1904, pp 521-22 

®See T W Glocker, The Government of American Trade Unions, 
PP 35-36 
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attempted to regulate apprenticeship through their national 
bodies Ten had general policies of restriction but surren- 
dered to the local unions the power to enact the concrete re- 
gulations and^to enforce them while twenty-one made no 
mention of apprenticeship whatsoever^ By 1904, how- 
ever, as Professor Motley points out in his able monograph, 
70 out of 120 national unions, comprising* 900,000 memb- 
ers out of a total of 1,675,000, had enacted apprentice- 
ship regulations This means an increase m 14 years from 
16^ % to 54% ^ 

8 The Effect of Trade Umon Restrictions 
This much vexed question of apprenticeship regulation 
was however wellnigh negligible as a cause of strikes From 
1881 to 1886 inclusive, strikes affected as many as 22,300 


^See E W Bemis, “Relation of Trades Unions to Apprentices/* 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol vi, pp 76-93 
^Interesting featmes of apprenticeship are the age of enhance and 
the wage as compared with that of a full hedged w'orker The age of 
entrance ^arled A New J<^sey study shows the trades with an eaily 
entrance and those wuth a comparatively later age of entrance Repoii 
Nezo Jersey Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industties, 1S91, pp 185-186 
Those ha\mg a comparatively small per cent of their numbers w^ho 
began their apprenticeship before 16 wete 


Plumbers 

36% 

Painters 

117% 

Bricklayers & Masons 

6 6% 

Potters (ICilnmen) 

188% 

Glass Blowers 


Punters 

300% 

a Green bottle 

100% 

Carpenters 

18 S% 

b Flint 

126% 

Hat Makers 

280% 

c Window 

27% 




The following statistics from Ohio for 18S5 (Report of Ohio Bureau 
of Labor Statistics i 88 s, pp 45-47), indicate the relative wage which the 
apprentice received in comparison with the journeyman 

Trades Av yearly wage Av yearly wage Ter cent Apprentice 

^ of Journeyman of Apprentice to Journeyman wage 

Iron Holders $ 497^1 $23236 466% 

Cigar-Makers $413 59 $142 55 344% 

Typographers f $62368 $15485 248% 

The wage of the apprentice ranged then from one-quaiter to one-half 
that of the journeyman 
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establishments, yet in only 213 or about 1% of the total, was 
llie question of apprenticeship paramount In the period 
of 1885^1893 there were strikes involving over 22,000 
establishments, of which only 161 or less th^n 1^0 were 
caused by disputes over apprenticeship ^ 

As a cause of lockouts, apprenticeship neslnctions were 
of course much more prominent From 1881 to 1886, 
2214 establishments locked out their employees and" in 
169 or 7 7% of these cases, opposition to union restriction 
of apprentices was assigned as the principal cause 167 of 
these cases occurred in the single year of 1886 

The opposition to apprenticeship regulations found ex- 
pression m the claim that they “ prevented the American 
boy from learning a trade ” It was alleged that the unions, 
by limiting the number of apprentices, deprived boys of the 
opportunity cf becoming skilled workers A Boston paper 
voiced this view when it said, ‘‘ A liberal apprenticeship 
will do as much as amythiiig else to pat a wholesome 
restraint upon trade-union tyranny and to make the 
mcclaanic arts again desirable and serviceable to the sons 
cf American citizens Exponents of this view have been 
both numerous and insistent ^ A confusion of ideas, how- 
ever, lies at the bottom of it It assames that an increase 
of apprentices is all that is needed to teach ^boys a trade, 
that mere numibers will ensure training It ’"ignores the 
fact that just because of the fo^rmer surplus of apprentice 
labor, boys were not taught the whole trade, but only a few 
detailed processes The more boys there are free to enter 

^ Report of Bureau of Labor StattsHcs of Mmn , pp 3 12-3 14 
*Ibid , p 316 

^Boston Journal July 15, 1890 ^ 

^ In the decade igoo-^igio, Mr Anthony Ittner, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Industrial Education of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, became the chief defender of the so-called “American Boy " 
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a trade, the le^s incentive the manufacturer is likely to feel 
to give any one of them a thorough training 

In any case, however, the actual burden of restriction ap- 
pears tcj have, been very slight In the first place the unions 
were relatively weak Moreover, had they really pre- 
vented bo3’s from learning a trade in those industries m 
which they w^ere strong, we should at least expect to find 
that both boys and employers would take advantage of 
w’hat opportunities remained to* them If, for instance, 
the allotted ratio was one apprentice to four journeymen, we 
should expect to find at least that proportion of apprentices 
actually at work As a matter of fact, taking the country 
as a whole, there tvere not as many apprentices as the unions 
QUoZk.*ed. 

Apprenticeship therefore decayed primarily because of 
other forces than trade union regulation As early as^ 
1869, ^ Massachusetts investigation showed that emiployers 
were ^realizing that it was unprofitable for them tO' employ" 
apprentices Foiiry-sjx out of fifty-two- employers slated 
that they had served a.n apprenticeship in their busuiess, 
but only twenty-seven were "no'w employing apprentices 
Ordy 19 believed apprenlice-hip to- be valuable ^ A Phila- 
delphia study of the following year shows that there w^ere 
but 3,500 apprentices in 8,000 establishments in that city 
until a total w^onking force of 92,000 men “ This was a 
ratio of approximately one apprentice to tweny-five 
journeimen, a number not sufiicient to keep a trade alive 
were apprenticeship the sole means of reciuiting workers 
A comparison of the ^timber of apprentices to journeymen 
permitted by eight national unions with the •number actually 

^Report of Committee of Massachusetts Charitable Assoemhon^ 
Relation of Apprentices of their Employ ers,^’ pp 3-6 
2 Whitney, James, Apprenticeship, 1872 (published in the Philadelphia 
Social Science Senes), pp 12-13 
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employed in Massachusetts in 1890 shows some interesting 
results/ 



Name of Union 

Ratio of Apprentices to 

Actual Ratio 



lourneymen {union ^ 

m Mass 



t egiTatwn') 

•% 

I 

Pattern Makers Union 

I to 4 

I to 48 

2 

Journe>men Tailors Union 

I to I 

I to 12 

3. 

Silk & Fur Hat Trimmers 

I to 10 

I to 288 

4. 

Wood Careers Association 

I to 5 

I to 25 5 

5 

Form IMakers Union 

I to a shop and 




I extra for every 8 

I to 51 

6 

Typographical 

I to 5 

I to 9 

7 

Carpenters . 

I to 6 

I to 62 

8 

Plumbers 

I to 4 

I to 44 


In Ohio, licwever, there was apparently no such paucity of 
apprentices In 1S84, an investigation* of 74 plants in the 
machinists, mclders, blacksmiths, wood-car\"ers, pattern- 
makers, coopers, cigar-makers, carpenters, bnck-masons 
and compositors trades showed a total of 275 apprentices 
to 1385 journeymen or a ralio of i to 5 The case 
of the cigarmakers, typographers,^ and iroii-molders was 
even more striking In the cigar iiidustiy there were 609 
apprentices and 809 journe}Tmen, or a ratio of i to 1%; 
in the iron rxiolders there w^ere 521 apprentices and 1451 
journeymen cr a ratio of i to 3, in the typographical 
plants there were 21 1 apprentices and 791 journeymen or 
a ratio of i to 3^4* Here quite evidently the trades unions 
did not effectively restrict opportunities to learn the trade, 
for the number employed was far in excess of the number 
set by the union 

p The Decline of AppYenticeship 
Taking industry throughout the country as the standard 
howe\-'er, apprenticeship was rapidly decreasing in impor- 

^ Bemis, E W , “ Relation of Trades Union to Apprentices,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol vi, pp 83-84 ^ 

* Report of Ohio Bureau of Statistics of Labor 1884, P 261 
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tance The Census statistics show a steady decline in the 
ratio of apprentices in the manufacturing industries as a 


w'hole ^ 




Year ^ 

r Nvnibcr of 

T Dial number Employed %n 

Ratio 


Apprentices 

Manufactioing and Mining 


i860 

■ SS.326 

1,850,034 

I to 33 

1880 

44,170 

3 ,B 37 ,ii 2 

I to 87 

1890 

82,057 

5,091,293 

I to 62 

1900 

81,603 

7,112,987 

I to 88 

1910 

118,964 

11,623,605 

I tops 


The figures for 1870 are worthless In the census although 
apprentices were counted as a special class, they were enum- 
erated under their particular trade without definition 
While it IS possible that there were some appremtices who- 
were not listed as such by the Census, it is probable that 
their number was not appreciable 

An apparent paradox now confronts us If the number 
of apprentices was actiuilly decreasing, why did so* many 
of th^ unions still insist that their trades were being over- 
crowded With appreiiti^es ^ The answer is twofold I’n 
the first place, though the general decline in the number of 
apprentices was genuine, overcrowding did still exist I jcally 
in some trades such as plumbing, cigar-makrng, and typo- 
graphy. 

In the secgifd place, we must remiember that apprentice- 
ship was a term often employed loosely by the unions to 
designate juvenile labor Boy labor w-as on the increase, 
and the laboring men were really enveighing against this 
when they spoke of apprentices The old idea was that no 
child should be in induGtr}^ unless he w^as actually learning 
a trade When the numbers of employeef children were 

^ 8th Cejtsus, i860, pp 5<55-*677 loth Census, 1880, vol 1, “ Population/' 
p 746 iith Census, 1890, vol 111, p 397 i^th Census, igoo, vol 11, pp 
566-7 (this includes helpers as well, so number of Apprentices was 
probably less) 13th Census, 1910, vol iv, p 91 
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observed, it was thought that they must be in this class. 
And when it was discovered that they were not being 
taught as apprentices should be, the cry was immediately 
raised that apprenticeship was being abused The fact was 
not clearly grasped that a new class of workers was being 
created namely, children who were valued for their im- 
mediate labor, not for their ultimate productivity 

During the eighties unions sought recourse again m legis- 
lative enactment The Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions, the precursor to the American Federation 
of Labor, at its inception m i88i resolved as one of its 
fundamental principles that necessity demands the enact- 
ment of uniform apprentice laws throughout the country" 
that the apprentice to a mechanical trade may be made to 
serve a sufficient term of apprenticeship from three to five 
}ears, and that he be provided by his employer with pro- 
per and sufficient facilities to finish him as a competent 
workman’'^ Laws vhicli should regulate the teirni of 
service and the conditions of emplOTment and compel the 
master to teach the whole trade, were specifically advocated 
both m California and New York ^ The states, however, 
refused to take action 

The manufacturers of the day were not particularly con- 
cerned with the fact that the decadence of apprenticeship 
had destroyed the only means of recruiting skilled workers 
Down to 1885, the country had not seriously faced the pro- 
blem of machine technology, even though manufacturing was 
becoming predominant Though plunged into large scale 
production, America retained the i 4 eas of handicraft and 
agriculture Unconsciously, however, American industry 

^ Report of First Annual Session of the Federation^ of Organised 
Trades and Labor Unions of the United States and Canada, p 3 

* See Fourth Annual Report of Statistics of Labor, pp 197-203 
California Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1887-88, pp 94-97 
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was taking that turn ttliich now renders it characteristically 
American. High wages plus an abundance of raw materials 
forced the maniifaciurers to resort to quantitive, mass pro- 
duction Qualitive standards of ^workmanship were im- 
possible in the face of the high wage schedules The 
macliine process became more automatic, the subdivision of 
labor mote exltended, the wvorkmlen more nearl}^ reduced to' 
the status of machine tenders All-round trade training 
ceased to be necessary for manw" 

One of the theories advanced for this lack of interest 
upon the part of the employers is that we were then recruit- 
ing our skilled v orkers from abroad and therefore did not 
reed to tram them at home Many of the contemporary 
pamphleteers were of this opinion ^ The theor}" explains 
the awakening of interest in industiial education during 
the decade vhicli followed 1900 by the fact that the new 
immigration from southeastern Europe was far more un- 
skilled than the ‘‘ old ’’ immigTation from northwestern 
Europe and that in consequence, the United States was com- 
pelled to reciuit her skilled woikmen from her own popula- 
tion 

Though tins viewv is endorsed by practically all recent 
W’crks on immigration/ it is not borne out b> a careful 
statistical study of immigration in the two periods Thusi 
skilled laborers formed but ii 5 per cent of the total im- 
magration into the country for the period 1871-82 inclusive 
while 150% of the total immligratioii for the years 1899- 


^ See James Whitney, Apprenticeship, Philadelphia, 1872, Mr J S 
Perry, Some Considefat’on^ Presented to the Moldos lately Employed 
by Peiry & Co , p y ' 

^Jenks and Laiick, The Imhn^iatwn Problem, p 31, express the 
orthodox \iew Hourwich, I A, hmmgiation and Labor, pp 67-68, 
dissents from this His book is m general so polemic and so permeated 
with the post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy that his views on this point 
have not receif ed the attention that they merit 
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J910 mclusive were skilled ^ If we eliminate all these with- 
out occupations (chiefly women and children), the percent- 
age of skilled of those with occupations 111 the early period 
was 23 2 and 20 3 in the later period When the immigra- 
tion from Noi'^thwestem Europe and from Southeastern 
Europe is compared for the respective periods when each was 
dominant, it will be seen that immigrants from North- 
western Europe m the 70's and early 8o's were as unskilled 
as the immigrants from Southeastern Europe in the decades 
preceding and following 1900 Popular confusion has 
arisen on this point because the two immigrations were com- 
pared by the Immigration Comimission for the same period 
of time ( 1S99-1910), when they should have been compared 
for the periods when each was in turn dominant “ 

It should not be inferred from the foregoing discussion 
that apprenticeship is, as so many have claimed, dead. As 
we shall see, many plants have apprenticeship systems to 
tram high-grade mechanics, but m general the system can be 
said to be declining as industry becomes more and more 

1 The statistics for 1871-82 were compiled from the Annual Reports 
of the Bureau of Conimocc and Navigation Those for 1899-1910 were 
taken from Report of United States Imn igration Commission, vol 1, 
p 100 The definition of skilled has been made coterminous for the two 
periods See my article, Is the New Immigration more Unskilled than 
the Old”^ Quarteily Publications Amei^can Statistical Association, 
June, 1919, esp pp 3g6-gy 

-In my article, “Is the New Immigration more Unskilled than the 
Old,” op cit , pp 393-403, I have pointed out the fallacy of the Immi- 
gration Commission and Messrs Jenks & Lauck in drawing conclusions 
as to therelati\e skill of the “new” and the “old” immigration on the 
basis of a comparison for the same period^ These terms should in- 
clude (i) a space ^Relationship to differentiate beh\een the peoples of 
Northwestern and Southeastern Europe but also (2) a time relationship 
to compare the immigration of one period with a previous one The 
article shows that if the immigration from Northwestern Europe for 
1871-82 is compared with that of Southeastern Europe for 1899-1910, it 
will be seen that it did not possess a larger number of skijjed workmen, 
if indeed it possessed as many 
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Specialized and automatic It is not at present of great actual 
importance as a method of trade training 

10 The Recrudescence of Apprenticeship in Wisconsin 

As the author has pointed out elsewhere/ despite this 
general decline, the apprenticeship S3^stem m Wisconsin 
has, during the last few years, shown unmistakeable 
signs of growth The industrial education law of 1911' 
began the regulation of apprenticeship by prescribing that 
every apprentice should receive not less than five hours a 
week of instruction m English, citizenship, business practise, 
physiolog}^ hygiene, the use of safety devices, and such 
other branches as might be approved by the state lx>ard of 
industrial education This law also provided for the regis- 
tration of all apprenticeship indentures 

In 1915, the apprenticeship laws were amended so that 
they included (i) Comipulsoiy’' indenture Eveiy appren- 
ticeship contract was to be made in writing and a copy filed 
witlTthe state industrial commission (2) Time for instruc- 
tion III the continuation school minimum of five hours 
a week was required to be devoted tO' instruction and the 
employers were required to pay the apprentice for this time 
(3) Regulation of hours and wages Every indenture was 
to state the number of hours tO' be spent 111 work. Not 
more than Efty -five hours a ^veek (including instruction) 
'^as, how^cver, peimissible Apprentices over eighteen 
years corild work overtime not to exceed thirty hours a 
month, and were to receive for this one and one half ordin- 
ary wage rates (4)^ Specification of the particular pr0‘- 
cesses to be taught the workmen and the approximate 
time to be spent on each (5) Supervision and dinection 
of the system by the state industrial commission The 

^ ‘‘The Recrudescence of Apprenticeship in Wisconsin/' School and 
Society, vol vii, pp 22^23', Jan 5, 1918 
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commission was given the power to classify trade and in- 
dustries, to construct and supervise the contracts, and to 
act as the mediator for differences between apprentices and 
employers. , 

The commission was wise enough to create a state ap- 
prenticeship board to administer the act, composed of re- 
presentatives of the employers, of the unions, and of the 
state continuation schools! Perhaps most important of 
all was the appointment of a full-time supervisor of ap- 
prentices who was also to act as the secretary of the board. 

The board has succeeded m enlisting the confidence and 
cooperation of both emplo3"ers and employees Its most 
important accomplishment has been the formation of pro- 
per standards of apprenticeship in different trades and 
industries Under the old relation of apprenticeship, the 
duties of apprentice and master were loosely defined With 
the coming of the machine era, it became impossible to 
determine what processes must be taught the apprentice and 
what might be omitted The clear definition of what is to 
be included under apprentice training removes much 
ambiguity and its attendant opportunity for abuse. 

The board has also* worked out a uniform indenture 
blank and has issued diplomas to bo}s who have successfully 
completed their apprenticeship These measures help both 
in standardizing conditions and m offering "an incentive 
for the apprentices to do their best and to complete their 
apprenticeship 

Statistics show that the results of this system have been 
most satisfactory Under the law^of 1911, the following 
number of apprentice contracts were entered into 1912, 
142; 1913, 260, 1914, 220. and 1915, 163. The 1915 law 
first became fully operative for the year 1916, and m that 
year a total number of 468 new contracts were filed This 
was an increase over the previous year of approximately 
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200 per cent and an increase of 80 per cent, over the highest 
mark in the four previous years The distribution, by 
trades and localities, of the total number of apprentices is 
very interesting Five hundred and sixty-six, or 58 per 
cent , of the 969 apprentices registered, were in the machinist 
trade, 12 1, or an additional 12 per cent, were pattern- 
makers. The number of apprentices in such trades as tool- 
making, carpentering, plastering and painting was very 
meager Seven hundred and forty-four, or 77 per cent of 
the total for the state, were concentrated in Milwaukee 
The number of supervised apprentices has steadily grown 
until it now includes several thousand Wisconsin, however, 
is the only state to show such a development 

j j. Cmises for the Decline of Apprenticeship 
Why has this system of apprenticeship once sO' prevalent, 
now decayed? For two mam reasons (i) Because there 
IS no longer the need for as large a proportion of skilled 
workers in industry as formerly The development of 
machinery and the fast increasing specialization of labor has 
rendered it unnecessary for die vast majority of factory 
operatives to know more than one, or at most a few, pro- 
cesses Only a few need to have the all-round knowledge 
formerly required and which apprenticeship was designed 
to give The 'very reason for apprenticeship, in its former 
sense of a thorough mastery of a trade, is thus largely re- 
moved/ (2) Because it has come to be thought unprofitable 
by individual employers, workmen, parents, and the boys 
themselves to train even those all-round workmen that are 
needed. 

^ It should not be inferred that this removes the necessity for train- 
ing’ Not onlyas some training required for the specific occupations 
but the broader cnic, intellectual, and moral functions of apprenticeship 
need, not only to be carried out in the modern situation, but to be 
improved 
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(a) First, apprenticeship was unprofitable to the indivi- 
dual manufacturer. To his mind it confused the function of 
the shop with that of the school The apprentice’s aim was to 
leam as much as possible the employer’s aim waS to produce 
as cheaply as possible These two ideas are generally anta- 
gonistic. The manufacturer under competitive conditions 
must run his machines at the highest possible efficiency 
That cannot be accomplished by transferring a worker as 
soon as he has mastered any given process The initial ex- 
pense of breaking in ” a man or boy is too great for that 
Once the employee has mastered the workings of a particular 
machine, it is more profitable for the employer to keep him 
there than to move him on This means that the appren- 
tice IS not taught the whole process, but merely a specialized 
part His position is divested of its trade educational 
features While ostensibly an apprentice, he is actually a 
mere worker devoid of training. 

Apprenticeship is moreover rendered still more unprofit- 
aide for the employer by the fact that once he has trained 
an apprentice, there is no guarantee that he can permanently 
enjoy his services The apprentice costs more at first 
because of the disarrangement of the plant, time spent in 
training, and spoiled products. While learning he is gener- 
ally unprofitable The only opportunity for th^ employer 
to recoup is to enjoy his increased productivity w'heii he is 
once trained Once the apprentice is trained, however, 
other firms who did not go to the expense of teaching the 
boys themselves can hire him away The first employer 
cannot afford to pay as high wages as the second, because 
he already has m6re invested m the boy, for which he must 
get a return. A premium is thereby placed upon> not train- 
ing apprentices Firms rely upon stealing rather than 
training hands Though it would be a benefit to the in- 
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dusfry as a whole to have a supply o-f well-^trained appren- 
tices, to the individual firm, it usually spells a lo-ss ^ 

(b) In the second place the workmen already in the shop 
dislikes apprenticeship The boy is Ins potential rnal. He 
iS afraid that the learner may ultimately supplant him In 
consequence, he does not show him all of the tricks of the 
trade. Painters' apprentices say that it is practically im- 
possible to get a master who will teach them thoroughly 
“ Let the kid pick it up for himself ” is the general sentiment 
towards the novice 

Every moment the workman spends ini teaching the ap- 
prentice moreover is a momienit withdrawn from his own 
task He 1® valued by his employer as a producer, not as 
a teacher of others. Furthermore, machinery, unlike 
hand-work is not susceptible oi interruption, it demandsl 
constant attention, and there is little leisure m which to in- 
struct one’s neighbor This concentration upon the im- 
mediate machine and its product is especially intense where 
piece-work is the ru^ Here a direct pecuniary losts will 
follow any attention to others In the clothing tiades, 
where piece-work prevails, the novice is given but little 
instruction, although she may be operating dangerous high- 
power machines 

Finally ^ven if the workman should be willing to give 
instruction, he is generally incapable of doing so. He has 
little all-round training himself and his trade knowledge is 
generally confined to but a few operations Nor is the fore- 
man much better adapted to act as a teacher His chief func- 
tion is to speed up the operatives. He is not necessarily a 
highly-skilled workman himself, and he tends to be hostile 
or at best indifferent to an operative primarily learning 

1 This IS merely another instance of the falsity of the laissez-faire 
doctrine th^t each man by pursuing his own interest thereby pursues the 
interest of the whole 
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rather than producing Indeed the whole spirit of the 
modern work-shop is unfriendly to the conception of it as 
a place for the development of skilled craftsmen Skill is 
a matter of time, and modem production is in a hurry. 

(c) Nor IS apprenticeship a system that finds favor with 
many parents The ambitious among them are discouraged 
by the uncertainty of the training offered, and what is more 
important, the poor are held back by the financial sacrifice 
it involves. To apprentice a boy instead of setting him 
to work means a very considerable immediate loss m wages. 
That this loss will be more than made up m the future is 
small comfort when the present is heavy with want The 
superior initial wage of the unskilled worker looms large in 
such cases, and it is only the unusual parent who will stand 
out against it 

(dj hinally, even the boy himself is hostile to apprentice- 
ship. Like his parents, he sees the larger \\ age which the un- 
skilled worker gets He does not see that this wage wiH not 
increase iloreover he relishes his irxiependence. He does 
not wish to bind himself legally or even verbally for a pre- 
scribed period of time He is restless and wishes to 
change The prospect stretching out before him of years 
of steady work at one industry bores him sadly. 

Apprenticeship, moreover, presents itself as ’•an opening 
into the manual trades alone It spells overalls and 
greasy hands These are associated in his mind with 
foreign labor and the jokes of his schoolfellows Ten to 
one he prefers the social prestige of any sort of clean- 
collar ” occupation, so he becomes eYrand-boy, messenger- 
boy, ofEce-bo}%— and skilled craftsmanship goes by the 
board ^ 

^ For descriptions and accounts of the causes for the downfall of the 
apprenticeship system, see Mass Committee on Relaticmship of Ap- 
prentices to Employers (1S69), pp 7-11 Sykes, G. C, “Old and New 
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To the extent therefore that the decline 111 apprenticeship 
loas been due to faulty organization and to indifference, the 
"Wisconsin method offers hope for a rehabilitation of the 
old system To the extent, however, that it has been caused 
by the inevitable specialization of tlie machine era and by the 
individualistic conduct of industry, it presents no real 
remedy. 

Conditions of Apprenticeship 111 the Buildings Trades/^ Journal Pol. 
Bcon , vol li, pp 408 ff Wright, Bulletm Bureau of Education, 1908, 
no 6, pp. 84-86 Stevens, G A., “Influence of Trade Education upon 
Wages,” Journal of Pol. Econ , vol xix, pp 19-24 Weyl and Sakolsky, 
“Conditions of Entrance to the Prinapal Trades,” Bull Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, no 67 
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Present Conditions of Children in Industry 

For the average child of from fourteen to sixteen, school 
life IS over and industrial life has begun Whatever his 
reasons for leaving school, whether poverty or apathy to- 
wards the school itself, he has little idea what particular 
trade he wishes to follow. He does not know which occu- 
pations need boys nor which will afford him a future. He 
takes the first job that he finds, an unskilled job; works for 
some time, perhaps a few weeks or a few months ; finds that 
there is no opportunity to learn the trade, that the pay in- 
volved does not loom as large as it did at first ; he is tired 
by the monotony of the task, and ouits. He runs about 
the streets and casually looks for another position After 
a while he finds it It is another unskilled job He works 
a short time at this task, and then leaves it as he did the 
first. And so he drifts from job to job, from industry to 
industry, still unskilled, and exposed to all tfie, social and 
industrial evils which threaten adolescence. Once grown, 
he is crowded out of his job forever by another younger 
crop of workers, and finds himself one of the class of the 
permanently unskilled with the attendant low wages and 
unemployment of his class He had nothing to sell but his 
youth , he sold it," and received nothing in return 

I. Early age at which children leave school.^ Children 
leave school early How early and in what numbers it is 
not easy definitely to determine The census figures for 
291 85 
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19x0^ 

on the proportion of children 

m school afford one 

source 

of information 


Years 

Number attending 

Percentage of total number 


' school 

of children of that age 

11-12 

1,555.301 

gi 2 

12-13 

1,716,310 

898 

13-14 

1.574,253 

888 

14-15 

1,501,456 

81 2 

15-16 

1,175,009 

683 

16-17 

943,511 

506 

17-18 

. 629,866 

35 3 


It IS important to notice that nearly one-third of the 15- 
year-olds and approximately one-half of the 16-year-olds 
were not in school The National Committee on Vocational 
Education in 1914 found that there were 345,666 children 
of 14 and 546,216 children of 15, who were not attending 
school, making a total of 892,882 children, or nearly 900,000 
between 14 and 16 out of school ^ Doctor L P. Ayres, 
after a study of 58 cities, estimated that in the United States 
250,000 children of ^4 years fail of graduation from the 
grammar grades and leave school forever He also de- 
clared that of the 200,000 children of 14 who do graduate, 
a large proportion also leave school 

Probabl}’ the most satisfactory study of all is that made 
b} Professor E L Thorndike in 1908 His conclusions, 
for American cities of 25.000 and over, were that for 
every 100 entering pupils, ihe schools retained 

1 i^fh Census, \ ol 1, p 1099 

* Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
House Doc 1004, 63rd Congress, 2nd iSession, vol }, p 104 

® Gulick and Ayres, Why 250,000 Children Leave School, Russell Sage 
Foundation^ Department of Child Hygiene, Bulletin 77, p i 

* Bureau of Education, 1908, Bulletin No 4, p 11 
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90 to grade 4 

81 “ 5 

68 " “6 
54 “ 7 

40 “ “ S (Usually last grammar grade) 

27 “ 1 st Year High School ^ ^ 

17 “ “ 2nd “ 

12 “ ‘ 3rd “ 

8 ‘ “ 4th “ 

On an age calculation taking as its base 100 school 
pupils at the age of eight, the school retained ^ 


Years 

Per cent 

IQ-ll 

ICO 

11-12 

98 

12-13 

97 

13-14 

78 

14-15 

70 

15-16 

47 

16-17 

30 

17-18 

16 s 

18-19 

86 


Several interesting facts emerge”* f rom these statistics* 
( I ) that only 40 percent of the children finish the grammar 
school (2) that 19% drop out in the 13th year, while only 
8% drop out in the 14th year This seems to indicate that 
children often withdraw from school before they are legally 
allowed to do so This is a commentary upon our method 
of enforcing school attendance, and permits us to surmise as 
to the actual enforcement of child-labor laws (3) it is 
noticeable that only 47% of the children are still in school 
during their 15th year Dunng the four years from 12-15 
inclusive, an even 50% of the children leave school 

These statistics of Thorndike for cities undoubtedly pre- 
sent a more favorable picture than would similar data from 


1 Ihtd , p 23 
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the country districts These latter, the draft statistics have 
shown to give inferior educational opportunities ^ 

Cnticism of the statistical method which Thorndike fol- 
lowed has Ij^een offered,- but similar investigations have 
tended rather to confirm than to disprove Thorndike’s in- 
vestigation Thus, Dr George D Strayer after compiling in 
1 91 1 the school censuses of 318 cities, declared that in our 
cities considerably more than half of the children are 
eliminated between the ages of 13 and 15 inclusive ” ^ 

From these statistics it is safe to conclude (a) that there 
are approximately 1,100,000 children from 13 to 16 who 
have left school permanently, (b) that the school mortality 
during these years is at least 50% of those who- began 
school before 13, (c) that only 40^% of the children ever 
finish the grammar grades, (d) that approximately only 8% 
finish their high school education ^ It is quite passible that 
this latter percentage is now somewhat higher and may in- 
crease still more 

2 Reasons for leaving school Why do these children 
leave school and go to work^ This is not easy to deter- 
mine because the reasons assigned both by parents and by 

^ Tims 21 per cent of the white men and 5.1 pei cent of the negroes 111 
the nauonal army were illiterate Henry Wembndge, The Southern 
Ilhteraies in the U S Army, School and Society, Nov 6, 1920, p 424 
2 L P Ayres^ Laggards in Our Schools, pp 66-72 
sQ D iStrayer, Age and Grade Census of Schools and Colleger m 
the U S , g ii, Bureau of Educ, 1911, Bui No 5 
^ Interesting figures are given in Parsons, Choosing a Vocation, 1909, 
pp 100-6, on the percentage who complete their high school course The 
enrollment m Boston High Schools was but 6% of that in the first room 
grade, in Washmgton 7% , while in Philadelphia it was but 3% Parsons 
makes the mistake however of regarding these percentages as accuiate 
indications of the elimination of school pupils The classes that weie 
then graduating from high school weie in all probability smaller when 
they began in the primary grades than those then beginning In other 
words, Parsons did not allow for the increase of scliool population in the 
intervening period 
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the children themselves are generally not the real ones. The 
parent is reluctant to admit that poverty has forced him to 
withdraw his cluld from school, while the child is loath to 
confess that failure in his studies has discouragfd him. 
Moreover, there are generally a complex of causes which 
operate together, making it almost impossible to determine 
the exact importance of each 

(a) The Federal Investigation into the Condition of 
Women and Child Wage-Earners, after a careful study of 
selected cases m different parts of the country, constructed 
the following table of causes ^ 


Primary Causes 

Number 

Per cent 

Earnings necessary to family support 

177 

293 

Child help desired though not necessary 

172 

284 

Child^s dissatisfaction with school 

161 

266 

Child^s preference for work 

60 

99 

Other causes 

35 

58 

Total 

606 

1000 


The investigation chose as its Criterion for deciding 
whether the labor of the child was economically necessary, 
a family income of $i 50 a week for each member of the 
family, excluding rent and the child’s wages In those fami- 
lies which had an income below this amount, the investiga- 
tion judged the child’s contribution to be actually necessary. 
On this basis, m only 29 3% of the cases was the cause de- 
clared to be predominantly economic 

A study conducted under the auspices of the Public 
Education Association of New York City m 1912 by Miss 
Alice Barrows, employed the same standard of necessity, 
that had been used by the Federal Government After 

1 Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States, vol vii (Senate Document 645, 6ist Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion ; , p 46 > 
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Studying 327 typical cases. Miss Barrows found that in only 
20% of the cases was the weekly income of the family (ex- 
clusive of child's wages) less than $i 50 per capita, and 
consequentlyt decided that poverty was the predominant 
factor in only 20% of the cases ^ 

The Douglas Commission^ which in 1906 investigated 
vocational education in Massachusetts, declared that m only 
24% of the cases were the wages of the children necessary 
for the family support 

But IS not the standard set by the federal investigation 
and followed by l^Jiss Barrows much too low^ A per 
capita weekly income of $i 50 per week would total for the 
normal family of five but $7 50 per week, and if no lime 
or money were lost by unemployment, accidents, or sickness, 
would thus amount to $390 for the year plus an allowance 
for rent This latter under the most liberal estimate for 
families of that wage group could not be more than 20% 
of the family income or $97 50 This would make the 
Si 50 per week per c^ita allowance roughly equal $:|-90 a 
year 

New this sum \vas plainly inadequate for the needs of a 
family of five at the time these studies were made. Chapin 
in his classic study, estimated that tO' maintain a physical 
existence, a family of five in New York City in 1907 re- 
quire an income of between $800 and $900 a year ^ Mrs. 
Louise B More, in a similar, though smaller, investigation 
fixed the absolute physical minimum for a New York City 
family at $728 in 1006, but added that tO' make any provision 

^ Alice P Barrows, Repo?t of Vocattonal Guidance Survey, Bulletin 
No 9, Public Education Association of the City of New York, 1912, p 8 

* Report of ^Douglas Commission on Industrual and Technical Training^ 
1906, p 92 

* Chapin, R C , The Standard of Living in New York City, pp 245-248 
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for the future the family \\ould require $8oo-$90od F. 
H Streightoff, after a detailed study in 1914 declared $876 ^ 
to be the minimum upon which the normal family could 
exist In 1915, the Bureau of Personal Service^ of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment made a minimum 
budget estimate for unskilled laborers of $845 Streightoff , 
after a very careful study, concluded that m 1914, $772 was 
necessary for the average family of five in Buffalo, New 
York , excluding rent, the amount necessary would be $620 ® 
Kennedy in his study of the cost of living in Chicago, 
concluded that “ The minimum amount necessary to sup- 
port a family efficiently in the stock-yards district is $800 
per year, $15 40 per week 

The federal iro estigation itself, m its monograph on 
“ Family Budgets of Typical Cotton Mill Workers,” fixed 
a minimum for barely physical needs for a family of five m 
Fall River, Massachusetts in 1909 at $484 41 a year and 
stated that it would require from $691 to $732 to maintain 
a fair standard of life The sapie investigation fixed 
$408 as the absolute minimum which Southern Cotton Mill 
operative could subsist upon although only $45 was allowed 
annually for rent ® 

Some idea of the rigors of this subsistence budget for the 
South may be obtained from the following statement of the 

^ More, L B , Wage-Earners Budgets, pp 269-270 

* F H Streightoff, Report on Cost of Living, Fourth Annual Report 
(New York) State Factory In\ estigating Committee, p 1668 

® See F H Streightoff, Report on Cost of Living, Fourth Annual 
Report (New York) State Factory Im estimation 

* Kennedy, J C and others, Wages and Family Budgets in the Chicago 
Stock Yards District, p 80 

^Report on Conditions of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States (Senate Doc No 645, 6ist Congress, 2nd Session), vol 

XVI, pp 233-45 

^Ihid, p 143 ’ 
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report. “ If the family live within this sum without suffer- 
ing, wisdcm to properly apportion the income is necessary. 
N: ichacco can be used No newspapers can be purchased. 
The child /cjf cannot go to school^ because there will be no 
money to buy their books Household articles that are 
worn cr destroyed cannot be replaced The above sum pro- 
vides tor neither birth or death nor any illness that de- 
mands a doctor’s attention or calls for medicine Even 
though all these things are eliminated, if the family is not 
to suffer, the mother must be a woman of rare ability She 
must know how to make her own and children’s clothing, 
she must be physically able to do all of the household work, 
including the washing And she must know enough to 
purchase with her allowance food that has the proper 
nutrition value ” 

It IS small wonder that the Report states" that the 
minimum standard of living is so low that one would ex- 
pect few families to live on it ’’ The Report concludes that 
$600 a year is necessary to maintain a fair standard ” m 
the South but will permit the children to attend school ® 
From the above budgetary it appears evident that the al- 
lowance made by the investigation and Miss Barrows of 
50 per week per capita exclusive of rent was far too low* 
even for the period 1907-12 The total yearly income was 
as we saw only $490 on this basis, and the gap between it 
and the proper 3^early income necessary even for subsistence 
is thus seen to be very wide 

An estimate of $2 00 per week per capita exclusive of 
rent as the '' necessity dine ” for this period, below which 
children were forced to go to work, seems most conseiwative 
This would be equivalent to a yearly income of $520 a year 


^ Italics mine 
^ Ibtd , p 142^ 
^Ibtd.p 152 
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plus rent Again allowing 20% for rent, this would give a 
yearly income of $650. Even this income would have been 
insufficient to maintain physical efficiency in New York City, 
Chicago, Buffalo and probably in New England ain this 
period, although it might have sufficed in the South 

Adopting this new criterion of an income of $2 00 a week 
per member of the family, ^ve find that of the 605 cases 
of children who were studied by the Federal Investigation 
that 250 or 41 3% came from families with incomes of less 
than this amount ^ Miss x\therton, in her stimulating in- 
vestigation m 19 1 3- 1 4 of employed girls in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania showed that 44 9% of the girls between 14 
and 16 at work came from families with weekly incomes of 
less tlian $2 00 per capita ” This was clearly insufficient 
for the year in which the study was made because prices 
had risen appreciably since 1909 

It seems clear therefore, despite opinions to the contrary, 
that poverty was the primary" cause for children lea,vmg 
school and going to work five or mpre years ago Have 
conditions changed since then and if so, in which direction ? 
Definite information is lacking since there have been no 
studies recently to detennine the economic pressure forcing 
children to leave school In June 1918 Dr W. F Ogburn 
brought Chapin's budget and that of the New York State 
Factory Investigation Commission up to date by the use 
of the prices then prevailing Dr Ogbum found that the 
Chapin budget would have cost at that time $1390 and that 
of the Factory Commission $1360. Independent investiga- 
tions at the same time by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics set the minimum of subsistence budget at 

'^Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage -Earners, vol xvu, 
P 57 

^ Sarah Atherton, Suney of Wage-Earning Girls Below 16 years of 
Age in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, p 48 
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$1380^ It therefore appears that from $1350 to $1400 
was necessary physically to maintain a family of five m New 
York City m June 1918 The cost of living for ship 
builder’^ farfiilies increased 22 5% in New York City from 
December i, 1917 to December i, 1918 and 23,6% from 
December 1917 to June 1919“ 

On the supposition that the increase from December i, 
1917 to December i, 1918 was evenly distributed, this 
would indicate an increase of ii 2% from June 1918 to 
June 1919 

On the average, money wages of workmen have probably 
not increased as fast as the cost of living and consequently 
m general real wages have fallen although for, a few gioups. 
they have increased Rubinow’’ and Jones ^ have shown 
that from 1900 to 1913 real wages for union workmen fell 
appreciably while from 1913 to 1918, according to Pro- 
fessor Ir\iiig Fisher's ccmputat-ons real hourly wages de- 
creased at least 20 percent If poverty therefore was the 
primary cause of 40 percent of the children leaving school 
in 1910, it IS possible that it may be the priniar}’^ cause for an 
e\ en larger percentage at the present day 

(b) Even in those cases Avhere the eaniings of the 
child are not needed to maintain a physical basis for life, 
the desire pii the part of both parents and child to at- 


F Ogburn, Standard of Living as a Basis for Wage Adjust- 
ments," Proceedtvgs A^adeiny of Pohtical Science^ vol viii, no 2, 
pp 107-108 

"^Monthly Labot Review, September, 1919, p 108. Using December, 
1914 as a base or 100, December, 1917 showed an index of 14468 
December, 1918, 17728 and June, 1919, 17922 

*I M Rubinow, “The Recent Trend of Real Wages/' American 
Economic Re^nezo, December, 1914, pp 798-817 

Jones, “Real Wages m Recent Years," American Economic Reznew, 
June, 1917, pp 318-330 

* Irving Fishier, Stabilising the Dollar, p 56 
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tain a comfort level operates to force children out of 
school into industr}^. Dr Ogburn placed $1760 as the 
amount necessary to maintain a family m a large eastern 
city m June 1918 on this comfort level/ and he fixed $2200 
as necessar}^ to maintain a family of five on this level in 
rVugust 1919 in Washington, D C " When we realize how 
small a percentage of workingmen's families have incomes 
of this size, some idea is gamed of the economic pressure 
upon children to leave school 

(c) The present system of school administration is more- 
over undoubtedly at fault The teaching is so dull, schol- 
astic discipline so severe, and above all the curriculum has so 
little connection with life, that the child is discouraged If 
he is clever and ambitious, he wants to make Ins way in the 
real world at once, if he is dull or in ill health, he is glad 
to escape from his own apparent failure Ke is apt to be- 
come either impatient or disheartened and to leave even 
when there is no pressing financial need 

(d) The sub-normal child is especially apt to leave early. 
A fourteen-year-old boy in a class of ten-year-olds feels em- 
barrassed and wants to be with those of his own age. 
Work will allow him to do this, while our modern school 
does not Quite naturally he chooses work 

(e) Parents too are often responsible ilany "vvho could 
afford to keep their children in school, take them out to get 
the benefit of their earnings Many parents regard their 
children as their property and consider it obvious that 
they should either get the child’s wages or have him help at 
home ^ 

^Ogbum, op at , p 107 

* Tentative Cost and Quantity Basts Necessary to Support Family of 
Five in Washington, D C in August, 1919, published by U S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 

^Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-Earners, vol vii, 
PP 5057 
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3 No guidance given to children Little or no attention 

3s paid by parent, child or school, to the work the child 
should take up ^ “ It was found that m a large number of 

cases neither the children nor the parents had any definite 
ambition To both it seemed the natural thing for the child 
to go to work as soon as the law allowed, and as for what 
\\'auld come after that, time would show “ 

4 Children predominantly enter miskilled and routine 
positions. The jobs that these young people under 16 get are 
almost all unskilled They are openings that offer little or no 
possibility for future advance The children of that age 
rarely desire to learn a trade, and seldom have the patience 
to stick to it Their carelessness makes the manufacturer 
and craftsmen refuse to tram them There are, howe^-er, 
numerous unskilled jobs where adult labor is too expensiv^eT 
but where it is profitable to employ children The Massachu- 
setts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education re- 
ported that the fourteen year old child enters unskilled 111- 
dustiy and remains th^e '' ^ This commission examined the 
records of 8057 children in industry between the age of 14 
and 16 It classified them on the basis of skill required in 
their particular trade as follows 


Charade? of Industry 

Number 

Per cent 

Completely unskilled 

3509 

43 <5 

Low grade skilled (giving practically no training) 

3643 

45 3 

Skilled 

goo 

II I 

Total 

8057 

1000 


Thus only 11% or one-ninth w’^ere in industries where 
they were receiving training ^ 


^The movement for vocational guidance to remedy this situation will 
be discussed la a later chapter 

^Report 0% Women and Child Wage-Earners, vol vii, p 188 

^Report of Massachusetts Comnusston on Industrial and Technical 
Education, 19&6, p. 57 

^Ibid, pp 3I-34 j note The classification of industries as unskilled, 
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Miss Barrows, after a study of 406 jobs held by 14-16 
year old New York children found that in 314 or 71.3% of 
the cases, absolutely no training was given; that in 41 or 
10% of the cases there was a slight chance of pickyig up 
training; that in 30 jobs, or 74%, one process was taught, 
while in only 21, or 5 2 %, was any real supervision or direc- 
tion given by the employer. A Qiicago investigation found 
that, of 560 boys and girls between 14 and 17 at work, only 
35, or less than 7%, were in skilled occupations where they 
received any training.^ 

In Hartford, Connecticut, only 5% of the boys and girls 
at work under 16 were in skilled employments.^ As the 
Hartford report says The skilled trades are almost entirely 
closed to a child of that age (14-16 years). The majority 
of these children are taking up unskilled odd jobs in factories 
and stores. In the metal factories, which as a group em- 
ploy more children than any other type of factory in the 
city, the younger workers do errand and truck work, st^k- 
boxing, odd jobs about the office, inspecting, assorting, as- 

low grade skilled, or skilled was based on the following principles 
(i) Work which consisted m a repetition of a single or a few simple 
operations which one easily and quickly learned and m which one par- 
ticular operation was not coordinated with other operations was rated 
as unskilled (2) A low grade skilled industry was said to be one where 
a good workman need not know all the operations and where the process 
did not require much skill or time to master. (3) A skilled occupation 
was listed as one that required some degree of training before it might 
be said to be mastered (4) An unskilled occupation would be learned 
in a few hours or in a day or two A low grade skilled occupation 
requires a few days, a highly skilled job a few months 

Any such classification is of course not wholly capable of being applied 
as a test with surety to every job There are always cases in the 
“twihght zone” that baffle classification This system is as workable 
however as any that has been devised ,, 

L Talbert, Opportunities in School and Industry for Children of 
the Stockyards District^ 1912, PP 23-24 

^ Vocational Guidance m Hartford, Connecticut, Report? of General 
Committee, 1914, p 5 
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serablmg, light grinding, polishing, feed automatic machines, 
drilling, testing chains, foot-press work, wiring, unwinng, 
transferring, cutting out transfers and cleaning type in 
typewriter factories/"^ 

A St Louis investigation^ using the three-fold classifi- 
cation of the Massachusetts Commission, found that of 
4,335 children, 3842 or approximately 88% entered unskilled 
occupations, such as bell and hall-boy service, cash, mes- 
senger, errand, delivery and wagon service. The most 
comprehensive survey of this question, undertaken in 
Philadelphia, examined the industrial records of 13,740 
children, and found that only 422 or 3% were in skilled 
trades^ That this condition is even more strikingly true 
of girls IS shown by Miss Anna Davis of Chicago,^ and by 
a federal investigation in Worcester, Mass.® 

It should 'be borne in mind, however, that all these 
studies, save that of the Massachusetts Commission, deal 
with city children exclusively Conditions in the country 
communities have not as yet been analysed Those locali- 
ties numbering less than 8000 people, contain approximately 
58% of the children from 14 to 16 ® Whether the percent- 


pp 4-5 

*E E Lewis, “Studies in Vocational Education,” School and Home 
Education, March, 1913, p 249 

* J. S Hiatt, The Chtld, The School, and The Job, p 5 It is probable 
that the number actually receiving training was greater than Mr Hiatt 
indicates In his study all children employed m factories were rated as 
unskilled The great majority certainly are, but not all This would 
increase the percentage of those given trade education. 

^Anne Davis, Finding Employment for Children who Leave the Grade 
Schools to go to Work, pp 19-41 

® 0 f over 700 girls who left school m Worcester, Massachusetts, during 
the years 1909-10 only 1% entered the skilled trades Bulletin U S 
Bureau of Education, 1913, No 17, “A Trade School for Girls, pp 58-59 
have computed this percentage from the raw data given in the 
Hand Book f Federal Statistics of Children (issued by the Children's 
Bureau), pt 1, pp 9-43 
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age in skilled trades would here be as low as in the urban 
localities is doubtful. There are fewer street trades, and 
proportionately more small-scale skilled handicrafts. Even 
so, however, it seems undeniable that the vast majority of 
children are in unskilled trades.^ In Michigan, a somewhat 
typical state in its distribution of rural and urban popula- 
tion, it was found in 1910 that few children entered the 
skilled trades. 2 

5. Wages of Children are low. Since child labor is un- 
skilled, and since children have, practically speaking, no 
independent standard of living, and little or no bargaining 
power, their wages are low. The 1900 census and the 1905 
census of manufactures give only the average wage for 
children under 16, while the 1910 census fails to make any 
separate classification of children’s earnings whatever The 
relative insignificance of the average annual earnings of 
children under 16 in manufactunng establishments is 
shown by the following table. 

This shows that the wages of chiMren at this period 
averaged only from $3 00 to $3 50 a week and were on the 
average only one-third that of men 


*The smallest percentage of 14-16 year old children in unskilled in- 
dustries that has been disclosed by any investigation is as found 
in a study of 41 children in Springfield, Illinois tSee Odencrantz and 
Potter, Industrial Conditions in Springdeld, Illinois, p 127 Even 
these figures indicate an unhealthy condition while the overwhelming 
mass of evidence indicates that they are an understatement of the true 
situation A survey of Hammond, Indiana, a town of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, shows that of 94 boys to whom working permits were issued in 
1913- 14 only 6 could be said to be in position requiring skill, and that of 
65 girls, only three were so placed R S Leonard, Some Facts Con- 
cerning the People, Industries, and Schools of Hammond, pp 37-4^ 
^Report of Michigan Commission on Industrial and Agricultural 
Education, 1910, p 15 
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Average Annual Earnings of Women and Children in Manufactur- 
ing IN 1900 and 1905 IN Relation to those of Men 1 


n 

im 

1905 

Class 

Ave, Annual 
Earmngs 

! 

Relative 

Wage 

Ave. Annual 
Earmngs 

Relative 

Wage 

Males over i6 . 

$477 

100 

$S34 

100 

Females over i6 . . 

271 

57 

298 

56 

Children tinder i6. 

152 

32 

176 

33 


The Investigation into the Condition of Woman and 
Child Wage-Earners in 1909 showed that in the cotton in- 
dustry 29 8% of the boys and 37 4% of the girls from 14 
to 16 earned less than ^00 per week; 568% of the boys 
and 58% of the girls received less than $5.00, while 76 4% 
of the boys and 76 1% of the girls received less than $6 00 
weekly. In the glass industry, 17% of the boys under 
16 received less thfe $3 00 a week; 32 4% less than $4 00 
a week, “^8 6% less than $5 ^ > S'Hd 81.2% less than $6 00 ® 
38% of the girls in the same industry received less than 
$4 00 a week and 80% received less than $5 ^ 59% of the 

boys under 16 and 53% O'! the girls in the silk industry of 
New Jersey received less than $400 a week, while in 
Pennsylvania 86% of the boys and 87% of the girls fell in 
this class Finally 98% of the female workers under 16 
in miscellaneous industries were found to be earning less 
than $6 00 a week 

6 Turnover of juvenile labor exceedingly high. 
Not only is the typical child’s job unskilled and pitiably 'ill- 

^ Complied from Census Report on MctnufactuTes, 1905, p Ixxi 
* b. 5 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 17s, P 62 
"iSid/p. 129 

^Ibid,pim. ^ Ibid, p 407 
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paid, but it is extremely short-lived. The importance of 
labor turnover has only recently come to public notice 
m the case of adult labor; ^ in the case of the child it is even 
more sigmficant. In Rochester, New York, the Board of 
Education found that the boys who leave school between 14 
and 16 change their jobs every 17 weeks during their first 
year at work, or over three times a year.^ In Richmond, 
Virginia, there is apparently a much greater permanence, but 
even there children occupied on the average 1.4 jobs during 
their first year at work.^ An investigation of one thousand 
tenement children in New York who entered industry at 
fourteen, disclosed that one-third of them averaged during 
this first working year six places apiece.'* Significant testi- 
mony comes from the employment records of Swift & Com- 
pany of Chicago where the average term of employment for 
boys in their service was only 3J4 months.® This is at the 
rate of three boys a half a year per position or a labor turn- 
over of 342%. In Hartford, Conn , 57 children occupied 
on the average two and a quarter jobs per year.® 

So far as is known, Maryland is the only state which has 
anything approaching complete data on this question. By 

^See Slichter, The Turnover of Factory Labor, also an article by the 
author, “ The Problem of Labor Turnover, Am, Econ Rev , June, 1918, 
pp. 306-16. 

^ S6th Annual Report of the Board of Education, -Rochester, N Y, 
1913, p 142 (A study of 696 boys ) 

^Report of Survey Committee of Richmond^ p 22, also Bull 162, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, p 20. It is interesting to notice that white 
boys and negro boys change positions more frequently than white and 
negro girls, respectively, but that the whites both male and female, 
change much more frequently than the negroes 
^ Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and City Streets, pp 115-6 
^Bulletin of the National Association of Corporation Schools, April, 
1916, p 13 

^Vocational Guidance in Hartford, Conn, pp 10-12 These were 
children who had benefited by the advice of a vocational counsellor. 
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a law of 1913, not only must the child receive a permit to 
enable him to go to work, but he must apply for a new per- 
mit for every new position entered. This affords a meana 
of following the working history of children under 16, the 
result is a clear picture of the transitory nature of their 
work.^ 

For the year 1913, 6,571 children took out their initial 
permit. Since those who took out permits at some time 
during the year were counted, this figure does not represent 
6,571 “ working years.’’ It seems safe to estimate that the 
number of working years ” was approximately one-half 
this amount, or roughly 3300. This is probably correct on 
the assumption that mostof the permits were granted in June 
and July and for the rest distributed evenly throughout the 
year. There were issued however during the year a total 
of 10,161 permits, or additional permits to the number of 
3,590. This means that on the average the number of per- 
mits issued later dunng the first year of employment was 
something over 100 percent 151(1 of these permits, or 15%, 
were issued for the third or more time. The following table 
shows the length of time that 4,132 children reported that 
they had been employed on their last job ^ 


Time 

Number 

Percentage 

Less than 2 months 

2,132 

513% 

More than 2 months 

2,000 

487% 

Total 

4,132 

100 0% 


Of these who worked less than 2 months at their posi- 
tion, 633 or 15 2% of the total, were employed for less than 
two weeks. 

In thtpsro years 1913-14, 228 children held as many 
as 1,686 jobs^ Twenty-one had ten or more jobs during 

^Repoft Maryland Bureau of Statishcs and Information^ 1914, P 49» 
^Ibid , p 51 * Ihtd , p 93 
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this time. Of these, two had been employed at 15 different 
positions, two at sixteen, two at seventeen, and one at eigh- 
teen/ 

Indianapolis, Indiana, also requires the granting a new 
permit upon changing a job or leaving work The fol- 
lowing statistics for the period April 15, 1915 to July 31, 
1916 show a high juvenile temover.^ 


Length of Time Children were Employed, per job in Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Duration of Terminated Permits 


Less than 

Cumulative 

Number 

Cumulative 
Per cent 

15 days 

467 

7.0 

I month 

1034 

15.8 

2 months . 

2043 

30.3 

3 months 1 

3234 

48.0 

6 months . ....... ... .. . 

4746 

70.7 

9 months 

5582 

81 7 

I year 

5982 

87.7 

Over one year 

728 

12.3 

•» 

Total .... 

6^10 

100 0 


Thus 7% of these positions were held for less than 2 weeks, 
15% for less than a month, 30% for less than 2 months, 
48%, or practically one half, for less than three months 
In Evansville, Indiana, 212 children from 14-16 worked 
a total of 1269 months during the year May i, 1915 and 

^Ihd, p 97 

* Adapted from figures given in Bulletin 21, Indiana State Board of 
Education, ‘‘Indianapolis Vocational Survey,” vol 1, p. 119 These 
figures are something of an overstatement, (i) They include only 
those permits which had been terminated and were not then in force 
which numbered 2690, (2) They include vacation permits as well as per- 
mits for work during school year. The former have, necessarily, only 
a brief duration These, however, were not many Despite these in- 
adequacies the net result still shows a vast amount of shifting from 
position to position 
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May I, 1916, and held during this time 379 jobs This is 
an average length of 3.4 months per job or over 3J4 jobs 
a year.^ Dr. R. M. Woodbury's exhaustive study of the 
working history of 7000 Connecticut children from 14 to 
16, showed that for the boys '^a position was terminated, 
on the average, every 9 6 months of actual work while for 
the girls a position was terminated, on the average for 
every 13.3 months of work."“ The labor turnover for 
‘boys (on the separations basis) would be approximately 125 
percent, and for girls 90% The boys therefore, show a 
distinctly greater tendency towards instability than the girls 
The children, if we may believe that Maryland Report 
to be typical, seem to leave chiefly upon their own mitative, 
and not because they are '' fired " In 75 percent^ of the 
cases reported by the employers to the Maryland Board, the 
employers stated that the children left voluntarily.^ 

A detailed examination of the reasons given* by the 
children as to why they left voluntanly is given below.* 


^Educational Bulletin rpf Indiana State Board of Education Report 
of Evansville, Indiana Survey for Vocational Education, pp 4i7>430 
An allowance must be made m these figures covering the number of 
jobs held, not terminated Hence, some who were at their first job 
would not leave for sometime and therefore cannot be accurately 
classed as having “held one job*’ 

2R M Woodbury, Industrial Instability of Child Workers, Publi- 
cations Children’s Bureau, No 74, U S Department of Labor, p 25 
•Compiled from data given on page 55 of this report 
^ (Table compiled from p 60 of the Maryland (Report ) Thus less than 
1% of the children left because they wanted to learn a trade and only 
16% left to go back to school Mrs Helen T Wooley’s investigation 
of 700 working children in "Cincinnati, disclosed that 40% left their jobs 
because of economic reasons, u e, low pay, unemployment, etc , 20% 
because of dissatisfaction with the work itself, 11% due to physical 
inabihty to continue at the work, 11% to failure of child to get along 
with fellow-workmen or to incompetence, 9%, to home difficulties, and 
8% because of conflict with the child labor law See Mrs Wooley’s 
“ Charting Childhood in Cincinnati,” p 5 (Reprint from Survey, Aug 
9 , 1913) 
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( a) Dissatisfaction with the p osition 

Number 

Position 

I. Did not like the position 

667 

24.9 

2. Excessive physical demands . ... 

* 633 

233 

3 Insuffiaent wages . . . . . . . . 

• - 599 

21 9 

4. Long Hours 

132 

» 4.8 

5 Required to do other work than speafied 

68 

2.4 

6 Too far from home . . 

127 

4.7 

7 No opportunity to learn a trade at work 

15 

4 

Total .... ... 

- 2278 

835 

(b) I Personal reasons .. . . . - 

. 136 

4-9 

2. Temporarily employed in the country 

92 

34 

3. Needed at home 

45 

I 6 

4 Returned to ^school ... 

45 

16 

5 Miscellaneous . . 

. 180 

6.6 

Total 

453 

165 

Grand total . . 

• 2731 

1000 


7. Much time lost between jobs The children do not 
find new work immediately. There is an intermediate 
period of considerable length between the old and the^jiew 
job. The following data from Maryland illustrates this 
point/ 

This table deserves careful analysis. While 58.6% of the 
children lost less than two weeks’ time, 14.8% lost between 
2 weeks and a month, and 26 7% over a month, while 72% 
spent over four months between positions in' idleness. A 
rough average of the time lost between positions amounts 
to approximately one month per child. 

The Chicago City Club found that over one-half of the 
23,000 children between 14 and 16 who were not in school 
in Chicago in 1909, were unemployed* If this was typical 
of conditions, it is fair to conclude that in Chicago, children 

^ Compiled from data given on page 54 of the 1914 Reporf of Maryland 
Bureau of Statistics and Information 

Report on Vocational Training in Chicago hy a Committee of the 
City Club, p 34 
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Ttme lost 

j Number 

1 

Percentage 

L,ess thah i week 

i 

i 976 

25 3 

I week to 2 weeks 

‘ 1289 

33.3 

2 weeks to i month 

1 575 

14,8 

i“2 months 

419 

10.8 

2-3 “ . 

1 224 

5-9 

3-4 ‘‘ 

los 

2 7 

4-5 ..... 

68 

I 8 

S-6 “ 

b5 

i 1*7 

6-7 " - 

1 28 

•7 

7“8 . . . 

29 

.8 

8-9 . 

30 

! .8 

9-10 “ 

21 

^ 5 

lO-II “ 

9 

,2 

II-I2 ... 

12 

.3 

Over 12 months 

16 

1 4 

Total ... 

3866 

100.0 


between 14 and 16 years work but half the time, and spend 
one pf the two years in idleness. Dr. Woodbury’s investi- 
^tion of the 7000 Connecticut children showed that “ 10.2 
percent of the total work histories of these children was 
spent m unemployment ” ^ 

Many believe that such changing from job to job is good 
for a child, and that by trying various trades he acquires ex- 
perience; that" by learning what he cannot do, he finds what 
he can do, and that the hard school of experience teaches him 
resourcefulness Such people approve Emerson’s lauda- 
tion of the lad who teams it, farms it, peddles, keeps a 
school, preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys 
a township, and always, like a cat, falls on his feet.” When 
they speak of the advantages of changing positions, they 
are really thinking, however, of tasks under the open sky 
or beside the work-bench, of positions which develop man- 

« ^ Woodbury, op c%t , p 34 
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liness and resourcefulness, even if some of them are lack- 
ing m technical training Such work but rarely exists to 
day for urban or even for village boys. 

8 Summary, Today the child works largely^ at jobs 
that are enervating rather than energising/ Emerson him- 
self would not have put much faith in the quality of self- 
reliance caused by carrying parcels, tending a cotton loom, 
stitching button holes, canning oysters, rolling cigarettes, and 
opening doors. A change of jobs is rarely a change upward, 
merely a change to another unskilled and routine task 

This constant shifting causes a considerable economic loss 
to the employer. It takes time and money to “ break in 
a boy even to unskilled work. And where there are three 
or four sets a year it becomes practically burdensome. This 
in turn makes the employer refuse to admit children of this 
age to the skilled trades, and fastens them more securely 
to blind-alley trades ’’ as the only industrial opening for 
them These changes, moreover, breed irresponsibility jn the 
child himself. His thought is, don’t like it, I’ll get 

another job.”. This prevents him from looking into the 
prospects of a position before he takes it, since he feels that 
he can always leave. He consequently tends to substitute 
hindsight for foresight in choosing a position. Similarly 
discontent, rather than sober choice, causes -him to choose 
new jobs 

^This distinction between juvenile position was first made by Dean 
Hermann Schneider. See his Education for Industrial Workers^ pp 
5-17 The elements of energizing work are (a) out of doors or in well- 
ventilated work-rooms, (b) provides a well-rounded physical develop- 
ment, (c) requires continuous mental deiTelopment, (d) mental alert- 
ness required for emergencies, (e) comprehensive grasp of the inter- 
dependence of occupations within an industry, (f) conditions of work 
never exactly the same, (g) work that breeds readiness for self- 
sacrifice The elements of ener\ating work are (a) vitiated air, (b) 
standing in a strained position, (c) monotonous repetition of simple 
tasks, (d) hours of work so long that fatigue poisons accumulate 
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The period of idleness between positions, which has been 
shown to be so large, is another evil factor in the child’s in- 
dustnal life He is neither at work nor in school; he 
is indnste*ially adrift Unemployment for adults is bad 
enough, for children it is positively vicious It breaks 
down habits of industry which are slowly forming, and 
exposes them to all sorts of positive dangers. Loafing 
about waiting for something to tum-up ” does not make 
strong men and women For the city child, such idleness 
is especially dangerous.^ The ‘^gang spirit” seizes the 
unemployed boy, and he seeks satisfaction in his group, 
generally to anti-social ends. 

Now It was the function of apprenticeship to protect 
this adolescent child It gave him moral oversight and a 
steadiness of employment It was a recognition by the 
state of guardianship over the child. Today with the 
breakdown of apprenticeship we allow the child to shift 
for hijpiself. We allow him to drift into employments that 
are socially and individually harmful. We wash our hands 
of responsibility, and m consequence both the child and the 
nation suffer 

^ Children in street trades in which the employment is irregular and 
intermittent are particularly injured by this A study of juvenile 
delinquency of bc^s by the federal investigation into the conditions of 
woman and child'-wage earners, shows the following occupational 
distribution 


Trade 

Per cent 

Newsboys 

2183 

Errand boys 

1780 

Drivers and helpers wagons 

730 

Messengers (telegl aph, etc ) 

239 

Bootblacks 

177 

Peddlers 

I 71 

Total - . . 

5300 % 


These trades therefore furnish one-half the cases of juvenile delin- 
quency, they certainly do not contain 50% of the boy workers See 
Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-earners, Senate Doc. 

6aK. 6Tfit Cnr»f»-rps<;. vnl viii t\ do 



CHAPTER V 


What Education is Needed For Modern Industry 

As we have seen, the division of labor was the real des- 
troyer of apprenticeship Industry developed so many sub- 
divisions that all-round training was both expensive and 
useless. This same obstacle confronts any scheme for in- 
dustrial education today. Many loose-thinking advocates 
of vocational education have ignored this fact and have as- 
sumed that there is a limitless demand for skilled workers 
Such is not the case. Modem industry does not require 
a large percentage of all-round skilled workmen The vast 
majority of jobs can be learned in the space of a few days 
or at the most, in a few weeks. 

The division of labor wthin an industry is not a conse- 
quence of machinery alone. Specialization existed ’'in the 
days of handwork. One is apt to torget that Adam Smith 
illustrated the division of labor, with his famous example 
of pin-making, before the machine era had opened.^ The 
report of the United States Bureau of Labor ^ on hand 
and machine labor shows very clearly that considerable 
specialization existed even in the days of the handicraft and 
the domestic systems. The eighteenth-century watchmaker 
did not make every part of the time-piece himself Other 
helpers and fellowcraftsmen worked on particular parts 
which were later combined 

Machinery has, however, increased and extended the 
division of labor The possibility of reviving apprentice- 
ship or of devising an adequate substitute fdr it, depends 

^Adam Snuth, Wealth of Nations (Cannan Edition), vol i, pp 6-7. 

* 13th Annual Report^ U S Bureau of Labor, 1899, ^ vols 
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therefore upon a number of factors. First, how great a 
degree of specialization exists today in the various indus- 
tries? Second, has this specialization, by limiting the 
number pf diverse operations performed by one workman, 
increased the difficulty of the work required for a particular 
task ^ Phrased more briefly, has specialization increased or 
decreased the amount of skill required ^ ^ What kind of 
training is needed to fit men for modern industrial life ? 

It is exceedingly difficult to generalize on this point. 
Specialization vanes not only from industry to industry, 
but also from plant to plant and from locality to locality 
The larger the plant, of course, the greater is the division of 
labor. The Ford automobile works in Detroit is an ex- 
ample of a highly specialized plant, with such an extreme 
division of labor that little or no skill is required of its work- 
ers. Another plant in the same city however, employs skil- 
led workmen almost entirely who understand all branches of 
autom^obile manufacture. Country plants are generally 
smaller than urban ; consequently they do not have as great 
a division of Iabor.“ Where wages are low and labor cheap, 
there is little inducement for the introduction of machinery 
and increased specialization. Due to this fact, cigarette, 
and cigar-making is far less specialized in the south than in 
the north. 

Any sweeping statement about industries would therefore 
be inadequate, and m many respects false. It is difficult 
if not impossible to establish a modal type for each industry 
The general trend of specialization and skill is, however, 
shown by the following, table 

For the purpose of convenience, we have classified the in- 

IS obviotvs that this question is diiferent from that which is 
commonly put, “has the division of labor decreased the amount of 
skill exercised*' W-e are here concerned with possibilities, not merely 
with what are the present conditions 

^Report of the Industrial Commission, 1901, vol vii, p 265 
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dustries into three groups : 

( I ) machine-building, ( 2 ) 

machine using, and (3) machine repairing. 


I Machike-Bxjiliung Industries 


Industry 

Number of different processes 

I Plow manufacture ^ 


52 

2 Car building 2 


13 

3 Machinist . . 


27 

4, Automobile . . 


250 (Ford) 

5 Gas engine 2 . . . . 

. 

50 


In modern industry, machines produce other machines. 
Steel gives birth to steel/ The system of interchangeable 
parts necessitates standardized construction and absolute 
accuracy, and this in itself prevents machinery from being 
hand-manufactured. Large-scale production, moreover, pre- 
vails in the industry, and this in turn leads to the utiliza- 
tion of the advantages afforded by machine construction. 

In consequence there is a sharp differentiation in the 
skill required of the working force. A large number of 
highly-trained and competent engineers are needed in^ the 
drafting room. For the other workmen, however, muscle 
and endurance rather than skill and dexterity are required.® 

^I3ih Annual Report, United States Bureau o£ Labor, 1899, v^l i,, 
p. 96 

^Bulletm No, 163, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1914, p, 6. 

^Educational Bulletin 19, of Indiana State Board of Education, 
** Evansville Vocational Survey,” pp 265-66 “Comparatively few all- 
round machinists are employed,” tbid , p 264. 

*The evolution of American machine-making is well descnbed in 
J W. Roe*s English and American Tool Builders, where a series of 
biographical sketches of important tool builders and their contributions 
IS given 

It is espeaally significant that the system of saentific management 
with Its differentiation of the task, has chiefly flourished^m industries 
which build machines In 15 of these industries scientific management had 
been introduced by 1915 See Report of Committee American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 1912; H B Drury, Scientific Management, 1915, 
p 146 C. Bertrand Thompson, “Saentific Management m Practice,"'' 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Feb, 1915), vol xxix, pp 256-66 
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II Machine-Using Industries 


Industry 

Number of different processe 

A. Clothing and Textile Industries 


I. Hosiery^ . 

47 

2 Underwear^ 

37 

3 White-goods® . .. . 

23 

4 Dress and Waist* 

24 

5 Gloves ® 

22 

6 Collars® 

28 

7 Men’s Tailoring’ (coats) . 

39 

8. Corsets® . * .... 

52 

9 Cotton Goods® .... ... 

90 

10 Boots and Shoes . . . . i 

98 

B Wood- Working Industries 


I, Saw-mill'^ 

34 

2 Plaining Mill. 

a Doors . 

21 

b. Sashes^® 

22 

3 Furniture 


a. Bed-steads ... 

52 

b. Chairs 

26 

c Lounges . . . 

34 

d Side Boards ... 

22 

e Tables .. . 

20 

C. Food. 


?, Meat Packing’® 

42 

2 Canning and Pres^ving '® 

23 

3. Crackers^’ 

17 

D Metallic and Mineral. 

I. Pins 

12 

2 Bolts . . . . . 

13 

3 Iron-pipe^® . . . 

22 

4 Printing Trades ... 

25 

5 Cutlery , 

25 

6. Needles” .... 

30 

7. Pottery** ... 

44 

8 Hardware” 

133 

9 Blast Furnaces” ... 

123 

E Miscellaneous. 

I Cigarette 

12 

2 Cigar ” 

17 

3. Carnage Making** , 

120 

4. Building Trades®® 

43-62 

5 W atch Making 

80 

6. Shipbuilding (steel) . 

90 


^ 13th Annual Report Bu 7 eau of Labor, vol 1, p 53 

^Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage-Barners, vol xviii, 
pp 200-201 
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Specialization in these trades is therefore minute When 

^Bulletin No 159, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics pp S8-91 
* Bulletin No 14s, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, p 15S 
^iSfh Annual Repoit Bureau of Lahoi, iSr^, \oI 1, p 50 
From ime^tigation at Tros, X Y 

Pope, The Clothing Industry in Nezv York, pp 70-71 The numl>er 
of sub-di\isions wilhm this industry vanes greatly from shop to shop 
and has since greatly increased In one case a coat was worked upon b> 
62 different person^ See Bulletin No 155, U S Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, p 31 

® Report on Condition of IVoinen and Child JVage-Eaf'ners, \ol xviii, 

pp 150-151 

** I3fh Annual Report. Bureau of Labor, \oI 1, pp 220 
^^lbid,\o\ ii, pp 572-576 

^^BhU iVu 755, Wages and Hours in Lumber Manufacturing, Mill 
Work, and Furniture ^Manufacturing ” Bureau of Labor Statistic?, 
PP 24-31 

iSth Annual Report Bureau of Labo), \o\ n pp 1364-65 
Ibid \ol 11, pp 1385-86 

^^Ihid^ vol 1, pp 29-50 % 

R- Commons, Trade Un.omsw and Lahc^ Ptoblems, p 226 
13th Annual Report, U S Bureau ot Labor, \oi 11, pp 1064-65 
^"'Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-Earners, 'vol x^iii, 
pp 167-172 

Ibid t \ol xviii, pp 222-224 In the pin-making industi} die effect 
of machinery has been to reduce the number of operation The number 
of different workmen has been reduced and specialization consequently 
lessened Most of the 12 operations cited are conceined with the 
marketing rather than with the manufacturing of pins 
jyt/i Annual Repoit. Bureau of Labor, \o! 11, p 1214 
^^Ibid, \ol 11, pp 1229-1231 

-^Bulletin No 162, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1914 ‘Vocational 
Education Survey of Richmond, Va pp it)6-i40 

13th Annual Report, U S Bureau of Labor, \oI 11, pp 981-83 
Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-Earu^s, vol xi/iii, 
pp. 224-225 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Report on the Pottery 
Industry (Dept of Commerce, Miscell Senes 21), p. 385 
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at has been carried to great length, skill is not a requisite 
Steel mills ' and shoe factories, where the division of labor 
has been widely extended, employ few trained operatives 
The silk, cotton, and worsted industries have also reduced the 
quality of labor needed to run their machines to simple auto- 
matic operations * Collars are manufactured by automatic 
processes for which unskilled labor suffices , while the cloth- 
ing trades are manned by employees whO', with the exception 
of the cutters, are specialized and unskilled ^ Hosiery, un- 
derwear and corset factories are also characterized by a pre- 
dominance of routine work requiring little or no technical 


Repo ft on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-Earners, vol xvin, 

P 183 

Report on Conditions of Labor in If on and Steel Industry, Senate 
Doc no, 62nd Congress, ist Session, vol 1, pp 19-23 

Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-Earners, vol xvni, 
PP 79-55 

^Ibtd, pp 89-102 

^ Bulletin No ig, Indiana State Board of Education, “E\ansville 
Vocational Survey,” pp 39^-99 

Bulletin No 124, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, “ Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the Building Trades of Greater N' Y ”, pp 27-28 
Shipyard Occupations, published by Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
1918 

^Report on (Renditions of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry, 
Senate Doc no, 62nd Congress, rst Session, \ol 1, p xvii “Great as 
IS the proportion of unskilled labor in the iron and steel industry, the 
tendency of recent years has been constantly toward the reduction of 
the number of highly skilled men employed and the establishment of 
the general wage upon the basis of common, unskilled labor Each 
>ear sees a larger use of mechanical appliances which unskilled labor is 
usually competent to control ” 

^For a keen and thorough analysis of the process of manufacture of 
these goods see F. W Taussig, Some Aspects of the Tariff Question, 
see pp 229-253, 272-276, 456 

•For description of sub-divisions see, Bulletin 135, U S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, pp 31-3^ 
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skill ^ Wood-working plants have similarly witnessed the 
rapid extension of the machine process: whereas formerly 
furniture factories employed all-round cabinet makers, to- 
day such an artisan is the exception rather than tha rule. In 
practically all operations, untrained workers are said to be as 
competent as trained * The manufacture of food articles has 
also undergone specialization. Meat-packing is of course a 
notorious example, wliile the milling industry is conducted 
by automatic machinery, and all employees save the grinders 
and bolters are absolutely unskilled ^ The baking trades are 
tending to become more and more concentrated m larger 
plants With a consequent greater division of labor. Thus 
92 of the employees in cracker factories are unskilled * 
Canning and preserving, is also a variety of work that 
demands little training. 

Similar conditions of specialization prevail m the manu^ 
facture of hardware' Pin and needle manufacturing 
plants likewise require little skill from their employees.^ An 
exception to the general tendency ijiust be noticed in the 
case of the pottery^ industry’, for although this industry is 
sub-divided into 44. occupations, only 38% of its workers 
are said to be unskilled.® The tobacco trades have become 


^Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-Earners, vol xvni, 
p 197. An exception to this rule must be noted in the case of the so- 
called Full-fashioned kmtting machines which demand highly 
skilled operations. 

^Bulletin Xo U S Bureau of Statistics, “Wages and Hours in 
the Lumber, Mill-work, and Furniture Industries, 1890-1912, p 135 

2 National Society Promotion Industrial Education, Bulletin 21, Report 
of the Minneapolis Survey for Vocational Education, pp 321-23. 

^Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-Earners, vol xviii, 
P i6s 

^Ibid, p 182 

* Bureau of Foreign and Domestic iCommerce, Report on the Pottery 
Industry i Dept of Commerce, Miscellaneous Senes no 2^, p 242) 
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more routinized with ever^* passing 3'ear. Skill has largely 
ceased to be necessar}% and a monotonous repetition of 
simple movements characterizes nearly ever}^ stage ^ The 
building yades have lost much of their former skill because 
of the invasion of tlieir field b}^ mill work. Sashes, blinds, 
doors, mantles, stair material and the like are now made, 
not b}’ hand but by machinei*y in factories In consequence 
a carpenter does not need to be as adept as f omierly. More- 
over m large construction the tendency is to sub-divide the 
task and confine the work of the skilled, men to speafic opera- 
tions, while utilizing lower-grade labor for the remaining.^ 
The wartime experience of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion in training workmen for the shipyard trades furnishes 
interesting proof of how little time is required to master the 
mam principles of a modern trade Training courses were 
established in seventy-one yards under the direction of the 
Fleet Corporation The men who were thus taught trades 
were drawn principally from unskilled work and from 
manufacturing. When the learners left their training course 
they were able in the mam to hold their own with ex- 
perienced jcurneymen, wdiile in certain cases they even ex- 
celled the journeymen m the latter part of their training 
period Yet the average training period for all men m the 
seventy-one yards for which statistics were available, was 
-only nineteen da}"S^ A detailed summary by trades is. 
given beiow^ 


^BiiUeim No 162, U S Bur-eati ot Laboi Statistics, Vocational Edu- 
cation Survey of Ridimond, Va , pp 278-279 Also Bulletin No ig, of 
Indiana State Board of Eclpcation, “Evans\iIIe Vocational Stu\ey,” 
pp 205-21 1 

B Gilbreth's accomplishments in bricklaying where he attained a 
large output by training low-skilled men to perform most of the pre- 
liminary motions by which skilled bricklayers were enabled to devote 
tliemselves exclusively to the laying itself, is but a logical conclusion to 
a tendency that has been steadily developing 
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Length of Training Period for T^^enty Trades in Twenty-one 
Yards, Covering q,7co Men^ 


Trade 

1 

1 

i Average i 
Days ' 
f for Bach : 
Trade j 

! 

1 

1 

j Trade 

\ 

\ 

Average 
Days 
for Each 
Trade 

Riveters. 

28 

t — — — - 

Machinists ... .. 

39 

Holders-on i 

14 

Pipefitters. 

39 

Heaters . 

1 10 

Regulators ... . 

12 

Ship fitters j 

1 51 

Gas welders 

30 

Chippers ! 

' 28 1 

Electric welders . 

28 

Drillers . ] 

1 13 

Burners . 

23 

Reamers . j 

1 12 1 

Punclimen . . 

21 

Bolters . . . j 

i 10 ! 

Ship carpenters 

48 

Lmermen , 

1 8 i 

Hand caulkers . 

34 

Erectors . . 

; 20 j 

; 1 

Tank testers 

33 


3 Machine Repairing 

It is here that skill is required. To repair one part of a 
machine requires a knowledge of the whole mechanism. 
Modern industry has made repair work a trade in ^itself 
The man who runs the machine does not know how to put 
it into working order This is left to a separate force. 
These men must be thoroughty competent, for a variety 
of problems face them every day They must have more 
all-round skill tlian the old craftsman ever dreamed of 
In both cotton and woolen mills, the loom fixer is the 
most skilled worker in the plant" In saw mills it is the 
filer or repair man who is the most important employee ^ 
The United Shoe Machinery Company repairs the machines 

1 Table taken from P H Douglas and F* E Wolfe, “ Labor Adminis- 
tration in the Shipbuilding Industry During the War,” “II” Journul 
Pohttcal Economy, May, 1919, p 379 (vol xxvii ) 

^The loom-fixer on the average has saper\ision ove?- 85 automatic 
looms Bulletin U S Bureau of Labor Statistics No 143, pp 19-24. 

^ Ibid , Bulletin No. 133, “ Wages and Hours of Labor in the Lumber, 
Mill- Work, and Furniture Industries,” p 30 
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which It has leased to shoe factories, and maintains a stafif 
of hiehlv skilled mechanics for this service This has the 

o 

dual efteci of tightening the monopoly of the company and 
lessening* the amount of skill required m the factory force 
The telephone industry requires a large corps of skilled 
electricians who can make rapid yet accurate repairs. 
Railroad repair shops must have experts able to detect the 
trouble with damaged engines and possessed with the skill 
to repair them ^ 

The predominance of skill in the repair end of industry 
is shotvn by the fact that in the corporation schools over 
four-fifths of the students are in the machinists trade and 
are being trained to understand repair work The follow- 
ing figures were collected in 1914 and cover the returns 
from over 50 plants “ 



Number of Students 

Percentage 

Machinists Trade 

<1 

4202 

808 

All others 


997 

Ip 2 

Total 



S199 

100 0 


These figures are especially significant since they are from 
corporation schools Modern business concerns will tram 

i The repair of passenger and freight cars does not require as much 
skill but there is specialization even m repairing cars, a government 
investigation shoved that this branch of work had 13 sub-divisions 
See Bulletin No 163, U S* Bureau of Labor Statistics, “ Wages and 
Hours of Labor in the Building and Repairing of Steam Railroad 
Cars,” p 6 

*Tliis table compiled from raw material contained m a report by 
the sub-committee on manufacturing and transportation, and pubhshed 
in the Proceedings of the Second Annual Con of Nat Assn Cor- 
poration Schools, pp 408-415 
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employees only for those tasks for which they are needed 
The great predominance of men equipped for repair work 
IS therefore strong proof of the fact that it is chiefly in re- 
pair work that skill is needed The skill which was form- 
early spread out thin over the whole mass of workers has 
been concentrated m these men They are distinctly the 
aristocracy of the labor-force And in order to equip them 
for their work, they need a thorough technical and practical 
training 

Since repair work claims but a small proportion of the 
laboring force in industry, we should therefore expect the 
percentage of skilled operatives tO' be relatively low 

An investigation by the Chicago City Club of 1S9 plants 
in twenty industries disclosed the following distribution 
of skill ^ 



; Number | 

j 

Percentage 

Unskilled employees 

ar-rso 

36,773 

\ ’ 

I 31 1 

Low-grade skilled employees 

41.2 

High-grade skilled employees . 

24,810 

1 27 7 

Total ... - ^ 

89.333 

100.0 


The low-grade skilled employees were those who could 
pick up their work in a few days Over two-thirds of the 
workers could, therefore, be regarded as practically un- 
skilled 

After all allowance is made, it ^eems clear that skilled 
workmen are distinctly in the minority. The amount of 

^ A Report on Vocational Training m Chicago by a Cogimittee of the 
City Club of Chicago, p 45. The employees were grouped in the various 
classes according to the classification of the Douglas Commission on 
Vocational Education 
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skill which the average Vv^orker must posses is still further 
decreased b}' the system of scienliiic management The 
various canstirueni parts of the system/ motion study, 
the standardization of tools and equipment, the setting of 
the standard task, routing, and functional foremanship, ail 
divest the individual operative of much of the skill and 
judgment formerly required, and concentrate it m the 
office and supemsory force Under the ordinary system 
of shop management the ’v\orkman must take care of 
the machine, make adjustments, care for the belling and 
to some degree determine the rate of speed with which the 
work IS to be done This is completely altered by functional 
foremanship. These sub-jobs are now handled by special- 
ists One specialist attends to the belting, another to the 
hand tools which the operator may need, one will superin- 
tend the speed at which the machine is driven, while still 
another will make the minor repairs. The system of rout- 
ing and scheduling together with the use of instruction cards 
prescn]>es the manner in which the w'ork is to be done, and 
standardizes the task The work of the machine hand is 
thereby reduced to more automatic processes, and the 
necessit}^ for appreciable skill is taken from the individual 

orkman 

Time and motion study, moreover, tend to reduce each 
job to its simplest elements. This in turn gives an op- 
portunity for the introduction of still more machinery which 
will take over much of the routimzed hand work Pro- 
fessor Hoxie corroborates this when he says “ the pre- 
pcnderancy of time-study is to split up the work into 
smaller and simpler operations and tasks Professor 
Hoxie’s conclusion that, “ Scientific management furthers 

^For description of each of these methods see F W Taylor, Shop 
Management and H B Drurj^ ScienfiHc Management, pp 69-86 
F HoXle, ScientiHc Management and Labor, p 125 
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the modern tendency towards the specialization of the 
workers ” seems therefore to be justified." 

But if the labor of the rank and file has been rendered 
less skilled b}” scientific manag-ement, the skill required 
of the office and supervisory force has been enormously in- 
creased by It The standardization of the task, together 
with the routing and the planning, make larger demands 
upon the planning room \A’'hat was formerly left to the 
imtiative of the workman must now be cared for, 111 a 
scientific manner, by a central body" In hke manner the 
functional foreman must be capable of greater trade ability 
tlian that which the average worker formerly required 
In consequence of the added burdens under scientific 
management, the planning and supei vising force must com- 
prise a larger percentage of the working staff than under the 
old rule-of-thumb methods The office force of the Tabor 
Manufacturing Company before the introduction of scienti- 
fic management numbered only 4% of the total number em- 
ployed, while afterwards the percentage had nsen to 20/ 
One plant in which scientific management has been intro- 
duced actually has more men in the planning room and 
in supennsory positions than as common artisans The 
eftect of both the machine process and scientific manage- 

Hbtd,, p. 123 

^F. W Taylor, the father of the system, in his Principles of ScienHiic 
Management dearly indicates that such is the effect of the movement 
when he says, The man in the planning room, whose speaalty under 
scientific management is looking ahead, in\auably finds the w^ork can be 
done better and moie economically by a subdivision of the labor, each 
act of each mechanic for example should be preceded by vanous pre- 
paratory acts done by other men,” p 38 

W Taylor, op cit , “Under the management of initiative prac- 
tically the whole problem is up to the workman, while under scientific 
management fully one-half of the problem is up to the management,” 
P 38 

B Drury, op cif,p 82 '* 
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men! upon the skill of the workman may be compared to the 
working of a cream separator in wliich milk is divided 
into two sections one consisting of skim milk with no fats, 
the other cf thick cream The extension of machinery has 
had similar results The skill which was formerly spread 
but thinly over the great mass of workers is concentrated. 
The large mass of machine builders and machine users are 
divested of it they are the skin milk A small minority, 
the repairmen and the designers and planners, possess a 
great deal more skill than ever before they are the cream 
Scientific management extends and amplifies this tendency 
It squeezes out from the machine operation the little skill 
that IS left and gives it to the planning and repairing force 
This process w^as hastened by the dilution of labor during 
the war caused by the labor shortage. Particularly in Eng- 
land, was the division cf labor carried to a hitherto un- 
thought-of degree ^ 

Ruskin and William Morris battled against this tendency 
of machine industr}^ They tried to lead the way back to 
the days of handicraft, to restore to the craftsmen some of 
the wholeness wEich specialization prohibits. Their be- 
lief in the joyousness of the medieval craftsman was doubt- 
less exaggerated M’ork under hand-production was prob- 
ably more laboricus than now’’, and the mass of mechanics 
never sang so loudly or continuously as modern admirers 
of the middle ages such as Mr G K. Chesterton and Mr 
Arthur J. Penly seem to believe Much as we may honor 
the idealism which lies behind the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment, we must admit that it has not proved to be a busi- 
ness success. Some of the material produced by hand may 
be intrinsically superior to the machine production, but part 
of it undoubtedly derives its value from the very fact that 
it is costly 

c 

^See Sidney Webb, The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions 
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Its xtry cost, moreover, prohibits it from meeting the 
demand of the vast majority of people A standardized 
product produced in large amount vith low-umt cost is the 
one which gives the greatest utility to them, and si!ich a 
standardized product must necesi^arily be machine-made 

Since then no substitute for the machine process seems to 
be available, advocates of industrial education should recog- 
nize that mechanical production does net require many skil- 
led workers, and that ccn:>equently the old handicraft ideal 
of giving each workman all-round technical skill is impos- 
sible of fulfilment 

The leaders in the vocational education movement have 
hitherto been reluctant to face the facts of modern large- 
scale production with its specialization of labor They 
have been trying to equip the boy with an education that he 
does not need and cannot utilize The sooner they 
cease to think in terms of the handicraft era, the greater 
will be the chance of creating an educational system that* is 
worth while. , 

However, one should beware of jumping to the opposite 
extreme and concluding that the modern worker needs no 
education. This would be an even greater error The 
worker and more especially the juvenile worker, needs 
perhaps more education that he ever did before, but its 
nature is far different from that w'hich the old apprentice 
boy required The education which the worker needs to- 
day IS at once broader and narrower, broader m that it 
should include more training m industrial life, m hygiene, 
civics and so forth ; narrower in that 4:rade training in the 
specific trade processes need not be so prolonged 

In the days of handicraft and in the early stages of manu- 
facturing, specialization in a profession was impossible; to 
learn one branch, an apprentice must learn all Once a 
man leatned a trade, he must practise it for life He had 
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given a hostage to femme ui the i'erm of a prolonged tech- 
nical education His industrial career was specialized and 
ccnrined vithin the trade he had mastered; mobility of labor 
in the sense of being able to transfer from one industry to 
another, was absent 

The extension cf machinery broke the trades up into 
many parts Learning a trade was no longer a difficult 
affair The mastery of a process in one industry’' gave the 
worker a basis for learning a similar process in another, 
should occasion arise The artisan was no longer con- 
fined to one industry, but could work m several The 
ver>’ process of machinery which made work more spec- 
ialized, made the worker less specialized. He was now 
transferable The working history of the t3^pical ailisan 
illustrates this He moves from shoe factory to cotton mill, 
from cotton mill to machine shop, and so on. A machine- 
tender who has learned the general pnnciple of caring for 

machine can tend ribbon- weaving machinery as well as 
shoemaking He js really an interchangeable part m the 
industnal mechanism ^ The effects of this increase in 
mobility have been numerous* (a) it enabled an industry 
rapidly to meet an increased demand whereas it was 
formerly difficult for an industry to expand rapidly be- 
cause of the lack of workmen, (b) it broke down the isola- 
tion hitherto existing between crafts, and promoted a treat- 
ment of the problems of labor as an organic whole.^ 


^Of all industries, this is probably least true of the printing, building 
and' metal trades, yet in Richmond, Va a city of stable working condi- 
tions where mdustiial change is minimized, 35% of the workers m 
these mdustiies had practiced other trades See U S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No 162, p 79 179 of 507 workmen engaged 

in occupations had transferred from other work 
^It IS in the ranks of this floating mass of labor which transfers from 
one industry to another that the theories of syndicalism have found 
their chief support 
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Craft-uiiionism begins to give way before industrial union- 
ism and the demand for '^one big union” (c) We are 
especially concerned with its influence upon the training re- 
quired of the worker It obviates the necessity for general 
trade training, but if the worker is to move around from 
industry to industry he must be equipped for his transitions.^ 
In order to effect complete mobility of labor the factory 
worker must, however, have a general knowledge of machine 
methods and management Though men move from in- 
dustry to industr}", preference is always given to a man who 
has been in the same industry before It takes a few days 
to get the swing ” of the new machine, and during this time 
the plant loses on the new employee There is thus a ban- 
ner which prevents men from being completely mter-change- 
able This serves to increase unemployment because one 
job is not immediately replaced by another General 
instruction in the care of machineiy', ability to re- 
gulate its speed, together with a working knowledge of 
mathematics and mechanics, would enable the machine- 
tender to shift from one industry to anotlier with less effort 
and would shorten the intermediate period of unempIoTOient. 

Moreover, the workman must be taught more than one 
set of operations m order to protect him from mental 
monotony, and from physical malformation and fatigue “ 
The workman, furthermore, needs thorough instruction 
in safety methods Miss Eastman 111 her classic study of 
accidents in Pittsburgh found that in 132 of 410 fatalities 
studied, the w^-rknian was partially cr wholly responsible* 

somewhat similar conclusion may be found in Paul de Rousiers, 
The Labor Question m Britain, pp 288, ct seq 
^ See Josephine Goldmark, Fatigue and EiJictency, pp 9-39, where the 
physiological nature of fatigue together with its causes is analyzed 
The effect of monotony is ably studied m pp 58-68 
^ Crystal Eastman, Work-accident and the Law, pp 86-87 ^ 
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Most of these 132 deaths were due to ignorance Nearl}^ 
all were foreigners, unable to understand English or ap- 
preciate their danger, while in 22 cases the workman was 
green/’ and unaccustomed to iiis job Several had been 
at work only a few days while 13 more were only boys 
from 14-16^ An English investigation has declared that^ 
the unskilled worker is more liable to accident than the 
trained mechanic The greater use made of unskilled labor 
during the introduction of automatic machinery in the brass 
trades was the cause of the increased accident risk, also an 
increase in risk in engineering, shipbuilding, smeltenng, 
general building and joinery 'is due to the decay of the ap- 
prenticeship system ” ^ 

If operatives were trained how to care for their machines, 
were drilled in safety regulations, and given instruction in 
accident prevention, the number of accidents would decrease 
Such instruction should be part of every system of industrial 
education that is offered. The operation of workmen's com- 
pensation laws has forced many corporations to undertake 
educational work but this is largely confined to large hrms 
and IS voluntary. It should apply to small plants as well 
and be compulsor^^ for all To be thus effective, it must 
be a part of a general system of education super\nsed by 
the state . 

Education in health protection is even more necessary 
Competent investigators have estimated that each of the 
30,000,000 workers in the United States loses on the aver- 
age about nine days ever}- year on account of sickness 
alone ” ^ If the loss of wages is reckoned at S4 00 per day 

1 Eastman, op cit , p 88 

^ Great Britain, Report of the Departmental Committee on Accidents, 
p. 19 quoted in G M Price, The Modern Factory, pp 142-143 
^Italics mine 

S Warren and E Sydenstncker, “Health Insurance,” Public 
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and the expense for medical attention at $i 00, the total 
loss woiild then total over $1,350,000,000 annually. This 
estimate given after an investigation covering approximately 
1,000,000 workers does not seem to be an exaggeration. 

Health insurance will do much towards the alleviation 
and prevention of this gigantic amount of ill-health but 
education must play its part Sanitation and hygiene should 
be taught to all entering an industrial career but they should 
be furaished an opportunity to live a real healthy, vigorous 
life Individual care can do much to prevent illness and 
instruction along this line should be part of the new ap- 
prenticeship that the workers m industry must serve ^ 

The reasons why the employer should want industrial 
education for his employees are just as cogent 

In the first place, it pays him to have his factor}^ tenders 
understand the use of machinery The more trained they 
are m the care of a machine, the less will the machines need 
repairing. This is a dual economy. It diminishes the 
number of repairmen and lessens the loss which results 
when the capital goods of a plant he idle General train- 
ing of the workmen in machine principles would then be 
productive from the standpoint of the employer 

Secondly, every plant must have many “ general utility ” 
men Accidents and illness leave gaps 111 the factory force 
that must be filled, while men are also discharged or leave. 

Health Bull No ^6, p 6 The German and English figures indicate an 
average annual loss of about 8-9 days caused by sickness It is corro- 
borated by recent investigations made in Rochester, N Y and in 
Trenton, N J and is closely similar m its results to a federal in\estiga- 
tion in 1901 For further figures and enumeration of diseases see 
American Labor Legislation Rezteu.% June, 1916, pp 155-162 

syllabus that might well serve as a model is that issued by the 
Joint Board of -Sanitary Control m the Cloak, Suit and the Dress and 
Waist Industries of N Y City, entitled, U^orkers Health Bulletin, 

22 pp , 1915 
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New men cannot be found immediately to take the place of 
the old In consequence every employer must have a reserve 
force of handy men who can fit into tliose jobs which are 
temporarily vacant ^ These employees must know several 
branches of the industry and be able to run many machines. 
To have them simpl}- "‘pick up’' the requisite knowledge 
would be an exceedingly risky affair They must be trained 
for their utility work. They approximate the old-time ap- 
prentice more closely than any other class of factory opera- 
tives 

Finally, if health education and accident prevention are 
important to the workers, the}^ are equally vital to the em- 
ployer Fewer accidents will spell lower accident premiums, 
while a diminution of illness means an increased output 
per man.^ 

Moreover, society as a whole, as well as the employer and 
employee, needs to have the worker given further training 
Good citizenship, with all that the word implies, is a neces- 
sity for all The division of labor has progressed so far that 
the worker on a specialized machine is likely to forget that 
he IS a pait of the complicated structure of industrial society. 
He needs to know the industrial process and to see the inter- 
relation of industries and their co-operation towards the 
production of goods A histor}’^ of manual labor, tools 
and of machinery would make the factory-hand more inter- 
ested m his task Every worker moreover should be ac- 

^The Good3^ear Rubbei Co has a gang of 130 men (called the Flying 
Squadron) who are made expert m all the production processes of the 
shop They are able to^take any place and keep production moving 
smoothly See Proceedings, 3rd Annual Convention Nat Assn Cotps, 
Schools, p 254 

*For a recognition of this fact by a manufacturer, see W C Redfield, 
The New Industrial Day The National Association of Corporation 
Schools has recognized this necessity and its Secretar5% F C Hender- 
schot, has rjspeatedly declared that one of the fundamental purposes of 
the Association was to conserve and deepen the health of the employees 
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quainted with the sigmikance of his particular industry. 
Thus, if he is a shoe operative, the course might include: a 
sketch of the history of shoe-making; a description ^of the 
present system of manufacture; an examination of the 
sources of the raw material; the main stages in manufac- 
turing, and the system of marketing. All these would 
make the specialized employee more conscious of the im- 
portance of his particular niche, and would allay much of 
the dissatisfaction which necessarily arises from the isolated 
and minute nature of our tasks. The relation of the worker 
to the state should be discussed and, if it is possible to secure 
fair and impartial treatment, the subject of unionism should 
not be ignored. 

It IS furthermore of vital importance that those best fitted 
should reach the upper rungs of the industrial ladder. To- 
day, however, we have huge noncompeting groups between 
which there is little competition/ The children of the 
poorer classes leave school, as we saw, at 14 or shortly after, 
to enter unskilled jobs. They are gifen no training that 
will fit them for the more highly skilled work for which 
many of them have natural talents. In consequence nearly all, 
save the truly exceptional, are confined to the lower grades 
of work. The better positions are filled from a restricted 
economic class and there is, consequently not as rigid a 
selection as there would be if there were a larger number to 
choose from A system of education that would allow all 
an equal opportunity to try for the better positions would 
partially remedy this. Many who are now confined to un- 
skilled labor would then rise to more Responsible positions. 

^For a discussion of the economic and soaal significance of non- 
competing groups see J. E. Caimes, Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy, pp 66-68, where a suggestion of Milfs is expanded 
without due credit being given, c/ J S Mill, Principles of Political 
Economy, pp 248-49 and pp 257-260 A more expanded treatment is 
given by F W Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. 11, pp 129-142 
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The least efficient of the present occupants of the high posi- 
tions (who now hold their jobs because of the lack of com- 
petition) -would be weeded out. The consequent increase 
of national efficiency would be great and would in itself 
justify a more prolonged education than is now given.^ 

So far we have been speaking of the rank and file of 
labor. We have seen that even for them, more traimng is 
required than is now given ; in making them 'better men, we 
make them at the same time better workmen. 

There remains, however, the so-called aristocracy of 
labor, including the higher-grade machinists, repairmen, sub- 
bosses, foremen, and supenntendents. This group is by 
no means homogeneous as respects the amount of skill re- 
quired. Repairmen and the machinists need technical skill 
while on the other hand, foremen and sutHbosses must 
pnmarily have the ability to lead or to drive men. Every 
industrial plant must have all these men. Its success will 
largely depend on how capable they are. 

The training therefore of these non-commissioned officers 
of industry is of great importance. To make them ef- 
ficient in their respective tasks, a thorough system of tech- 
nical education must be super-imposed upon that given those 
in the lower grades. The repairmen and high-grade 
machinists should know shop anthmetic, mensuration and 
how to determine the weight of a material from its density. 
Instruction should be given in plane geometry, in the use 
and interpretation of blue-prmts and in rough sketching A 
study of the principles associated with the level and inclined 
plane would be another essential, and also the principles 
of mechanics as exemplified by every-day shop experience. 


^ Such a system would not of course obviate the comparative advantage 
of the very rich as compared with the very poor It would merely 
smooth out some of the barriers between intermediate classes, more 
especially between unskilled labor and the upper-class mechanics 
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The foreman and sub-bosses need a somewhat different 
kind of instruction. They are the employer's immediate re- 
presentatives and the personal attitude of the employees to 
the employer is chiefly determined by their conduct. Too 
often they are bullies and try to rule through fear. In such 
cases they alienate the sympathy of the workers and lower 
the efficiency of the plant. Employers should see to it not 
only that the rougher element is not given these supervisory 
jobs, but that those men who are chosen should be trained 
to handle men. 

Psychology is a much-abused term yet it is a requisite 
for all foremen. The various bosses in a factory should 
meet together and discuss, under instruction, methods of 
shop management and, what is more important, problems of 
human management. This system might be extended to 
include classes comprising foremen from different plants 
who would meet to exchange ideas, and pursue common 
studies. 

These men, foremen and machinists, ahke, are now chosen 
from the ranks of labor. It is important that the best-fitted 
men should be so selected and trained. At present, a firm 
has the alternative of either training its own non-commis- 
sioned officers, or of hiring them from some other plant. 
In the latter case they are merely shifting the "burden of 
training on to someone else. The necessity for education 
and selection must still be met. To recruit the upper grades 
most efficiently, there should be an opportunity for competi- 
tion on the part of the lower. Oasses in shop manage- 
ment might be held whereby the managers might pick out 
the ablest members and try them out when a vacancy in one 
of the more responsible positions occurs. ^ 



CHAPTER VI 


The Problem of Vocational Education for Women 
L Introduction. 

WoMAN^'s work is not a new phenomenon. Women have 
always worked. What is new is the fact that women now 
work for wages. Formerly women were unpaid servants, 
performing their household duties not because of economic 
choice but because of family ties. Today a considerable 
percentage work in industries upon the basis of business 
contract. Any study of working conditions and educational 
needs is therefore incomplete which neglects the peculiar 
problems caused by the presence of women in competitive 
industry. The problem of vocational education for women 
differs sufficiently "from the problem for men to justify a 
separate treatment. Unlike the preceding chapter, this 
chapter will include a discussion of domestic and personal 
service, trade and transportion, as well as manufacturing 
Consequently it will treat of vocational education as a 
whole, rather than the narrower field of industrial educa- 
tion 

The statement is often made that women follow their 
occupations out of the ,home into industry.’’ By this it is 
meant that as weaving and spinning, the making of clothing 
and the preparation of food are constantly tending to be 
performed in factories rather than m homes, women have 
followed their old tasks into these new surroundings ^ 

^For statement of this viewpoint, see J Adams Puifer, Vocational 
Cuidance, p. 157, and David Snedden, The Problem of Vocational 
Education, pp 51-52 
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In this explanation, the transition of occupations from the 
home to the factory is made the dynamic, while the move- 
ment of women is the passive factor. This statement must 
be modified in at least two respects : ( i ) whereas formerly 
women worked at all these tasks, nowdays the factory 
woman works at only a part of one. The division of labor 
has narrowed women’s work as well as men’s. (2) It is 
furthermore as true of men as of women, since all industry 
has proceeded from the home. The male artisan, whether 
under the domestic or handicraft system, was a home- 
worker. The factory and the home were, in fact, undiffer- 
entiated. It would be equally correct therefore, to say that 
men have followed their occupation from the house to the 
mill. 

What has caused so much emphasis to be placed on this 
tendency m the case of women has been the fact that on the 
whole they have been slower than men to go through the 
process. Cooking, the making of clothing, and laundry 
work have but recently been organized upon the factory 
basis Their disappearance in a large measure from the 
household has necessanly lightened the toil of the house 
wife. The evolution of these industries has released the 
energy of millions of women for other tasks. Naturally 
they have entered in general the occupations for which they 
fancy their customary traimng has equipped them 

The recent movement of women into industry is shown 
by the fact that while in 1880 only 14.7% of the females over 
10 years of age were gainfully employed, this percentage 
had risen to 17.4 by 1890, to 18 8 in jqoo and by 1910 it 
had reached 23.4.^ 

Some of the effects of this entrance of women into in- 
dustrial life should be noted Perhaps first in im|)ortance 


^ 13th Census, vol iv, ** Occupations/’ p 26 
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15 the fact that the industrial life of the average female 
worker is relatively brief Thus, 30.8% of all women 
employed m 1910 were under 20 years, as contrasted with 
16.5^ of the men. Only 16% of the women gainfully em- 
ployed were over 45, while 26. i % of the men were above 
this age.^ Professor Persons computed that in 1900, 
49.14% or practically one-half of all women workers were 
under 25 and 71 4% or over seven tenths were under 35.* 

The early age at which women leave industry is indicated 
by the fact that, whereas approximately 40% of all girls 
between 16 and 20 were employed in 1900, that only 26% 
of those between 21-44 were so employed ; while 96% of men 
between 21-44 were employed as against only 80% from 

16 to 20 years. Had this 21-44 group been separated into 
five-year age groups, it would have undoubtedly shown a 
great falling off in the percentage of women at work above 
thirty. 

The cause for the sudden drop in the percentage of 
women who are at work is of course marriage. In the 21-44 
year period nearly all who are ever to be married, become 
so This makes them leave industry for the home They 
have definitely forsaken the factory or the store and few 
will return. Thus what is for men a life-long career, is 
for women but a temporary occupation. Five or at the 
most ten years is the average length of time a woman 
spends in industry. 

This transient nature of woman’s work has a dual effect : 
(a) It prevents them from doing skilled work in the in- 
dustry in which they are engaged, and (b) it tends to 
unfit them for housekeeping which most of them must later 
enter. 

^I3th Census, vol iv, p 69 

E Persons, "Women's Work and Wages," Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol xxix, p 215 
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It takes time to acquire skill m modern industry. While 
learning, wages are necessanly lower than they would be if 
the worker did not need to be instructed. Learning is 
therefore an investment, which depends for its prdbtable- 
ness upon long service It is hard enough for a boy with 
a whole lifetime in industry before him to realize that it 
might be a good thing to learn a skilled trade. For a girl 
who sees marriage before her as a probability, it is almost 
an impossibility She believes that she will no sooner 
master the trade that she is studying than she will marry and 
turn from the mill or shop to the household Of what 
avail then will be her ability as a skilled buyer or cutter? 
Her inevitable thought is, Isn’t it better to work at a job 
with a higher starting wage, even though it affords no 
opportunity for trade education? ” 

Such considerations discourage all girls, not merely those 
who ultimately marry. The prospect of marriage looms 
before them all, and each sub-consciously feels that she is 
destined for the home, not for the factory. Thus women 
enter industry regarding it as a place where they can kill 
time and assist their families until Thomas, Richard, or 
Henry turns up.” Naturally therefore, they flock into the 
unskilled positions in every industry they enter. They are 
essentially youthful, unskilled, low-paid aiid transient 
workers. 

Once at work, they have little incentive to become in- 
terested in their trade. The positions at which they are 
employed are, as we shall see, m the main uninteresting 
and mechanical This tends to extinguish any instinct of 
workmanship that might be dormant within them. Mar- 
riage is still the probable career and prevents them^f rom tak- 
ing their work seriously. By the age of 25 most of the girls 
have married and have left industry; by 30 practically all 
have done so, and a fresh batch of girls has taken the place 
of those who have deoarted 
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There are left, however, those women who have not found 
a husband; who, like their sisters, neglected to prepare at 
the outset for a prolonged industrial career They find 
themselves at 30 somewhat fatigued by the pace which 
modem industry has set, and since it is now too late to start 
in training for the higher positions, they continue to work 
along at the unskilled jobs and remain, on the whole, at the 
foot of the industrial ladder. 

This modern situation, however, not only prevents the 
woman worker from acquiring industrial skill, but it also 
operates to lessen her training in home-making. The 
period of woman's life which she now devotes to industry 
was formerly devoted to learning how to manage a home. 
Through the instructions of her mother she learned how to 
become a fairly competent housewife Much of the train- 
ing was of course given by the rule-of-thumb method, but 
the period from 16-25 was distinctly one of preparation 
for her future work of housekeeping. Nowadays, the 
woman in industry has little opportunity to get this educa- 
tion. Her days are spent elsewhere, and her work leaves 
her so tired that she does not want to study at night but 
quite naturally she instead craves amusement 

Moreover, she is necessarily more concerned with getting 
married, th^ with fitting herself for marnage, since the 
qualities that men desire in girls before marriage are not 
generally those that they would desire after marriage 
Should a girl study carefully how to become a competent 
mother and wife, it is probable that this would act as a 
passive deterrent to her ever having the opportunity of be- 
coming one. 

Woman is then both an unskilled worker in industry and 
an unskilled worker at home. It is not her fault. She has 
the desire for craftsmanship and for good home-making, but 
society affords her little opportumty to satisfy these desires. 
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While andustrial life has given woman greater independence, 
it has also given her nninspinng tasks and has deprived her 
of her former opportunity of learning abont home-making. 

Vocational education for women must then train ^omen 
both for industry and for the home. If it does the 
former without the latter, it is preparing the average 
woman for at most only lo years of her future life; if it 
does the latter alone, it is shirking the needs of those who 
will continue in industry, and is allowing the temporary 
workers to stay at ill-paid and unskilled jobs. 

//. Gainfully employed women; their work and vocational 

needs. 

The following pages contain an analysis of the nature 
of the work performed by women in industry and of 
the possibility of improving their situation through training. 
In 1910 the women employed were divided among the vari- 
ous occupational groups in the following proportions: 
Agriculture, 22 4% ; professional service, 8 370 ; domestic 
and personal service, 325%; manufacturing, 21.9%; and 
trade and transportation, 149%. While the number of 
women in all groups had increased absolutely since 1880, the 
relative importance of the various groups had considerably 
altered. Thus domestic service had decreased during these 
thirty years from comprising 44 6% of all gainfully em- 
ployed women to 32.5%, while trade and transportation had 
increased from 6.2% to 14.9% and professional service 
from 6.7% to 8 3%. Agriculture remained approximately 
the same, although the 1910 statistics are probably not com- 
pletely comparable with those of the preceding years, while 
manufacturing, although almost trebling absolutely, declined 
relatively from 23 8% to 21.9%. * 

These different fields of woman’s work will now be 
analyzed in respect to their relative importance, the kind of 
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work performed, and the possibilities for training It is 
much to be regretted that we do not have later statistics than 
those of the 1910 census for the number of women employed 
in various occupations 


A Agriculture Number of Women Percentage of Female 
Employed ^ to total workers employed 

1,807,050 144% 

Nearly 6o% of the women employed in agriculture are 
colored, while 87% of the total are employed in the southern 
states ^ Those that are not colored are chiefly of the poor 
•white'' class and work on the small tenant farms There 
is, however, a small percentage of native-born women of 
the best type helping with farm work. Some knowledge of 
scientific agriculture is needed by a considerable proportion, 
although the vast majority are, of course, farm laborers 
rather .than managers 

B Professional Number of Women Percefitage of total 

Service Employed^ number of women employed 

^779,825 96% 

Eighty percent of this group are trained nurses, music- 
teachers, and, most important of all, school teachers Taken 
as a whole they are the most favorably situated of all women 
workers Problems there are to be sure, but the question 
of education is not primary 

^This IS probably somewhat in excess of the actual number, see xsth 
Census f vol iv, pp 27-28. 

^Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carohna, South Carohna, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 

®For description of working conditions, see A M MacLean, Wage- 
Earning Womeuy pp 99-129 

*This number is somewhat larger than that listed m the table 
previously given. This is because it includes several occupations not 
included m the census up to 1900 When the previous table was given 
only these occupations were included under Professional Service for 
1910 which had previously been included 
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C Domestic No. of % of total % of total No 

and Per- Women No. of Women m Group {Both 

sonal Service Employed Males and Females) 

2,463413 30 5% 67.7% 

Though, the relative importance of domestic service has 
steadily decreased, it is still pre-eminently woman^s main 
industry. Formerly working out ” meant acting as a 
servant and it was the common employment of our native 
girls Today over 56% of domestic ‘‘help’’ are either 
foreign-bom or are negroes. These classes have crowded 
out the native girls, who have gone into other and more 
desirable kinds of work. In theory, domestic service is a 
reconciliation of the conflicting demands of the home and 
of industry. In working for wages, girls are at the same 
time learning how to manage a household. Present work 
and future occupation are thus joined together. Under 
good conditions, the efficient servant will ultimately be the 
'efficient housewife. It must be frankly admitted, however, 
that little training is given today to the servant of the aver- 
age household. The average housewife of today (unlike 
Tier grandmother) is seldom capable of efficiently instmct- 
ing a maid in cooking or in housekeeping. As a result 
the maid-servant is compelled largely to blunder through 
things by herself. 

Since education within the home has largely failed, some 
public system of household training seems then to be neces- 
sary. Some form of continuation school, such as will be 
described later, whereby all the house-servants in a locality 
could be given training in the principles of housekeeping, 
would be valuable. General instruction in personal hygiene, 
food values, and plain sewing, would fill gaps that now exist. 

In discussing domestic service, mention should be made of 
the substitutes for the home The growing importance of 
hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses, and not the inven- 
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tion of fireless cookers, vacuum cleaners, and the like, 
constitutes the real domestic industrial revolution. 

The following figures show something of the growth in 
these occupations since 1880.^ 


Occupation 

mo s 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Boarding-house keepers . .. 

Hotel keepers 

Restaurant keepers 

19,058 

32,453 

13,074 

44,349 

34,076 

19,283 

71,281 

54,797 

33,844 

165,482 

64,504 

60,832 

Total 

65,085 

107,708 

159,922 

290,788 


Thus we see that these occupations increased nearly four- 
fold while the population increased but 85 per cent. It 
will be noted that the above table did not include the em- 
ployees of these establishments. Had they been segregated 
by the census a still greater increase would have been shown*. 
The development of these occupations is a imique develop- 
ment in large-scale production Their increase is due not 
only to increased travel on the part of Americans, but also 
because the difficulties attendant upon housekeeping have 
forced many middle- and upper-class families to abandon 
their homes and live m hotels and apartments ^ 

The large scale of these enterprises naturally causes a 
sub-division of labor that the one- or two-servant household 
cannot have This is especially true, of course, of hotels. 
Chamber-maids, waitresses, and cooks pursue their partic- 
ular occupation and seldom follow any other As a result 

T2th Census, Special Report on Occupations, pp 36-37, 13th Census,, 
vol IV, p 94 ^ 

2 See an article by I M Rubinow, “The Problem of Domestic tService,’*' 
Journal of Political Economy, vol xiv, pp 502-519 
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they do not have the all-round training for housekeeping that 
the maid-of-all-work has 

There are approximately 40,000 chamber-maids and 
85,000 watresses, outside of those in hotels, boarding- 
houses and restaurants Both of these classes need instruct 
tion* Cleanliness, promptness, speed, a retentive memory 
and accuracy are all necessities. Training to develop these 
qualities could be systematized, and the efficiency of these 
workers heightened.^ 

Another domestic industry that is developing into the 
factory stage is laundry work. In 1910 this employed over 
663,000, of whom over one-sixth were employed in laun- 
dries and were not home workers. Though men formed 
but 2 5% of the home operatives, they comprised 32.1% 
of the laimdry-hands. In this instance men are really as- 
suming what was exclusively woman^s emplo>ment 

Home laundry work is heavy and requires care more than 
skill. It is the last resort of broken-down women. In the 
factory the amount of machinery^ varies with the size 
of the laxmdry. Physical strength and endurance rather 
than skill or dexterity is required. It is this severe 
physical strain that has led to the introduction of men into 
the trade. Women work almost exclusively as markers, 
shakers, flat-work ironers and folders, starchers, dampeners, 
body-linen ironers, finishers, inspectors, assorters and 

^ In three large N. Y. City hotels, classes are held for chambermaids 
in which English alone is taught since the girls are all foreigners Cf 
Pamphlet No 263 of National Labor Commission, “ Experiments in 
Industrial Education m N Y City” pp iari3 The working conditions 
of chambermaids and waitresses are such, however, that great reforms 
are needed before they become fit opportunities for women’s work For 
the hardships of a waitress, see The Survey, vol xxxvii, p. 174 (Nov 
18, 1916) A long working day, high strain at certain intervals, heavy 
trays, scanty opportunity to sit down, hastily-snatched food, together 
with the blind-alley nature of the job combine to render it objectionable 

^ 13th Census, vol iv, p 94 - 
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wrappers. All these jobs are routine and mechanical ia 
nature ^ and require little skill. 


D Manufacturing and Mechanical 

No of Women % of Total Women % Women of total 

Employed Employed m group 

1,820,980 224 172 

For convenience and coherence this class will be sub* 
divided into various groups. 

I Clothing Industries.^ 

Total No, employed No of women % Women of Total 
1,551,765 949,362 61 2 


Thus over one-half of the women in manufacturing are 
engaged in the clothing industries 


(a) Dressmakers and Seamstresses T otal No. of women employed 

449,908 


This, With rare exceptions, is completely a woman trade. 
It diifers from the factory manufacture of women's clothing 
in that It chiefly covers the costume-field, while the factory 


^For description of laundry processes see vol xii of the Report on 
the Condition of Women and Child Wage-Earners, pp 18-25; a fuller 
treatment is found in Bull 122, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Em- 
ployment of Women in Power Laundries in Milwaukee,” pp 38-73 
Here the injurious nature of some of the work, especially that of the 
foot tread press, is clearly brought out. See also Elizabeth B Butler, 
Women and the Trades, pp 178-203, where the laundry work in Pitts- 
burg IS described and analyzed 

^This classification of “clothing industries ” is much broader than the 
one given m the census It iilcludes milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, 
cloak, suit, skirt, and over-all operatives , shirt, collar and cuff employees, 
workers in shoe factories, and shoe-makers not in factories It includes 
practically all the industries that are producing necessary and customary 
articles of clothing As such, it gives a truer picture than the rigid 
Census definition of clothing industries, which excluded shoe-making, 
milliners, and dress-makers 
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covers the ready-made field. Many of these dress-making 
shops are still m the handicraft stage in which apprentice- 
ship flourished. They buy their own materials and make 
up the goods, and sell directly to the consumer. *»Dress- 
making is essentially one of the last stands of the indepen- 
dent handicraft. 

Dressmakers may be classified into three groups: (i) 
Those who work out by the day, (2) those employed m 
small establishments, (3) those employed in large shops. 

( 1 ) Practically all seamstresses and many dress-makers 
are not handicraftsmen but day laborers, who sew out ” 
and move from home to home. In the latter case the goods 
are generally furnished by the consumer and the seamstress 
simply makes them up at a specified rate.^ These seam- 
stresses are working at tasks that are vitally necessary for 
the average wife. Consequently professional training in 
this task is also a particular preparation for home-making* 
Its relation to the home is not as close as that of domestic 
service, but it is nevertheless an indispensable branch o£ 
housekeeping. 

The independent seamstress who works by the day knows 
the general kinds of sewing, and a few are highly skilled in 
elaborate dress-making. 

(2) By a small shop is meant one which employs ten or 
less. The yoimg worker in these shops needs fairly general 
skill and is supervised quite carefully by the head of the 
shop. 

(3) The work in the larger shops is much more sud- 
divided. The large shop is more Iil^:e a factory, with its 
separation of employer and worker, its large capital and 
the sub-division of the work The larger the shop, the 

’9 

^In this it differs from the domestic or the “putting-out” system 
in which a middleman furnishes raw matenal and sells the finished pro- 
duct Here there is direct relationship between consumer and producer. 
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more specialized the tasks, and the less all-round the skill re- 
quired. In Cleveland 21 different sub-divisions were found, 
at which separate workers were engaged ^ A Massachusetts 
shop with 100 employees had equal specialization “ 

In these shops the tendency is for each employee to do 
only one special task. There are exceptions of course when 
in order to fill a rush order, a worker may be transferred to 
another branch Men seem to fill the most skilled positions 
such as cutting. Current investigation seems to indicate 
that the small shops, though still predominating, are being 
gradually driven out by the larger, and that in consequence 
specialization is on the increase ^ 

Taken in the large, the requirements of the dress-making 
trade are those of good, general training and intelligence 
plus an ability to sew neatly either by hand or by machine. 
There is moreover opportunity for designers who require 
some artistic training, an appreciation of color harmony, and 
a knowledge of fabrics, and textiles.^ 

(b) Milhners No of women employed 

128,438^ 

This trade likewise is monopolized by women Like 

^ Cleveland Foundation Education Survey, Edna Bryner, “ Dress- 
makiiig and Millinery,” p 31 

’ United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull No 193, May Allinson, 
“ Dressmaking as a Trade for Women in Massachusetts,” pp 44-45 

® See Allinson, op £it , p 52, The small and medium sized shops are 
disappearing before the competition of the domestic or dayworkers on 
the one side and the large shop on the other ” See also Edna Bryner, 
op, at , p 30 

*For the qualities that the dress-making trade requires of its workers, 
see the Vocational Survey of Minneapolis, pp 41 1-424. 

^It is quite possible that the number of dress-makers and milliners 
hsted in the census may be above the actual number It is quite well- 
known amoi^g statisticians that professional prostitutes generally list 
their occupation as either that of dress-making or millinery 
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dress-making, it is still chiefly m the handicraft stage of 
production, where the independent owner makes up the 
goods with the aid of assistants, and sells them directly to 
the consumer. The tendency tew ards the factory stage is, 
however, visible m the presence of the factory-made hat 
which has become more important in recent years 

Retail stores may either make their own hats or merely 
sell tlie ready-made factory hats In the latter case the 
employees are primarily saleswomen not craftswomen. A 
few milliners may l>e needed to make necessary^ alterations, 
but beyond this nothng All-round workmanship is needed 
in a small shop which makes its own hats, because the 
■work IS little specialized The milliner cannot standardize 
her hats, because she must keep a large variety of different 
hats in stock As a result individual craftsmanship counts 
tor much A fine feeling for cckr, a capacity for dexterous 
combinations of materials, and a nice artistic sense are all 
needed ^ 

Millinery departments in stores Imve'h much greater sub- 
division of labcr than does the ordinar}^ retail shop 
\\diolesale houses have a still greater sub-division The 
larger the plant, the greater the sub-division and the less 
skill required of the employees 

Miss Pernr, in her study found that w erkers performing 
mechanical tasks outnumbered the trimmers who do artistic 
w ork by the rate of 6 to i in Boston, and 7 to i in Philadel- 
phia " Three-quarters of the employees m Cleveland v*ere 
mere copyists and only 7% w^ere designers 

Milliner}’- is a seasonal trade Like all seasonal trades, it 
has Its periods of feverish over-activity and its correspond- 

^The reverse side o£ the shield is the unsanitary and poorl> lighted 
nature of man^’- of the workshops 
^Lormda F Perry, Millinery as a Trade for Wohien, p 26 
^ Bremer, of cit pp 60-61 
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ing seasons of lethargy Wages are low and prospects of 
advancement slight Because of this and other reasons, only 
a limited number of girls should be encouraged to enter this 
trade 

(c) Menfs Hats 

Total No employed Total No Women Employed % Women 
40,794 110I4 2829 

Unfortunately the number of workers m the straw hat 
industry cannot be ascertained ^ Straw hat making is highly 
seasonal and the work in the late spring is feverish in its 
intensity. Not much skill is required High power 
machines are used and the employee should know how to 
manage them The Manhattan Trade School has tried to 
train the girls already engaged in the industry to be better 
workers, but the possibility of rising to more skilled posi- 
tions is almost ml. The effectiveness of the workers at 
their present tasks might be heightened by trade education, 
but the maximum of efficiency would soon be reached. It is 
distinctly an industry which does not require skill, but merely 
endurance and nervous energy of its workers, and it is one 
which exhausts the energies of those who engage in it 

The woolen and felt hat industry for which statistics are 
given, IS by no means as seasonal More skill is required 
than in straw-hat making, but the slalled positions are rarely 
filled by women. They are employed in the lower grade 
jobs 

(d) Collars, Ctifts and Shirts 

4- 

Total No Employed No of Women Employed % Women of Total 
70,123 50,767 724 

^ Under the head of milliners the Census does not distinguish between 
the straw industry and that of straw hats Many straw-hat workers 
moreover were undoubtedly included 
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Women's work in these industries is decidedly low-skilled. 
In the manufacture of shirts all the skilled positions, such 
as that of cutter, are filled by men.^ Women in consequence 
are found in the routine machine operations. Few or none 
of these require any special skill “ 

The collar and cuff industry, which has its center in 
Troy, N Y. employs women predominantly. The pro- 
cesses are almost completely automatic, work is highly sub- 
divided, with little or no necessity for technical skill An 
investigation was made a few years ago of this trade in 
which It was found that no trade education was needed by 
the women engaged, since their work required little skill or 
dexterity Endurance and a good physique were the chief 
requirements. 

l,e) Clothing Factories 

Total No, Employed No of Women % Women of Total 

529,470 210,879 39 8% 

This m turn has many sub-divisions. ^ 

{ I ) Men's Clothing 

In 1910, there were over 257,000 workers in this industry,. 
55% of whom were \\omen over 16 years of age.^ Since 
then, of course, the industry has grown very rapidly. It is 
characterized by a great division of labor and the grouping 
of the women m the lower grade of positions 

In the manufacture of coats the sub-division of labor 
vanes m direct ratio to the size of the shop In one coat 

* 

^ Vol xviii of the Report on the Condition of Women and Child Wage- 
Earners, p 288 

^ Ibid, pp. 288-289 The work women do is monotonous to the ex- 
tieme and is performed under conditions that are exceedingly fatiguing. 
Little or no skill is required 

® 13th Census, \ol viii, p 254 ’ 
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shop^ in New York, 49 different occupations were found 
w inch were performed by different operators, while in some 
-hops as high as 62 different jobs were found The most 
skilled occupations are those of cutting, fitting and basting, 
and these are almost completely manned by men ^ Women 
work at the lower-grade tasks, ^ and an analysis of the tasks 
they perform shows that speed is the requisite rather than 
^kill 

The manufacture of pants is less skilled than that of 
coats, and consequently women are found in it to a greater 
extent ^ In those tasks in which skill is still required, how- 
ever, men are predominant 

Vest-making is lighter work Most vests are probably 
made by one worker with a few assistants Some shops 
however, have earned the division of labor to an extreme 
point here sub-division of work does prevail, men again 
dominate cutting and other skilled trades while women are 
engaged at the more simple tasks 

Taking the industiy' in the large it is safe to conclude that 
women occupy the lower ranks of operations and work at 
jobs that require little skill or training.* Girls might be 

^ Vol 11 of Report on Conditious of Women and ChM Wage- 
Earners p 462 
^Ihd, pp 443 447 

Ihid y pp 445-462 Whene\er m the description of the 49 processes, 
it IS mentioned that no skill is required, one is almost sure to find that 
the occupation employs women almost exclusively, ? e , padding collars, 
lapel padding, felling tape, and pulling bastings are instances of this 
^Ibid , p 464 

^For a description of women's position m the clothing trade, see 
Mabel H Willet, The Employment of Women in the Clothing Trade, 
1902, esp pp 67-72 This study is somewhat obsolete but the pomt that 
women do the unskilled work, and men the more skilled is still valid 
The investigation into the condition of w^omen and child wage earners 
disclosed the fact that most women workers stopped at finishing, button 
sewing, and button hole making See vol 11, of the Report, pp 476-78 
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trained for some of the more higlil) skilled occupations such 
as pocket making and the se’uing m of sleeves in which there 
are few women, at present 

(2) Women’s Clothing 

This branch of the clcthmg indusiry employed over 
162,000 people in 1910, of whom ever 63 per cent were 
women above 16 years ^ The propcrtioii of vomen is 
thus higher than m the men's clothing industry. 

In the dress and waist industrja women comprise S4 per 
cent of the working force.' This trade has many sub-divi- 
sions, there being as many as 24 different occupations^' 
Women abound m the simple non-operating tasks such as 
cleaning, finishing and assorting, and m the operative 
branches ^vhich do not demand much skill The most highly 
skilled occupation, cutting, is exclusively monopolized by 
men, and one-third of all the men m the industry are found 
in this operation 

It should not be inferred that all of woman s work m this 
industry is completely unskilled. Designing and draping 
are distinctly high-grade positions iloreover over 25% 
of the women m New York shops make the entire garment 
and so need an all-roimd sewing knowledge that is not re- 
quired in the larger shops where the division of labor has 
been earned to the extreme On the whole, however, the 
knowledge that is needed by the female workers is not 
specialized craftsmanship, but general knowledge 

The cloak and suit industr}" more nearly approaches the 
men's garment trades than it does tl;^e dress and waist in- 
dustry Here the tailoring of hea\^ textiles predominates. 

^ 13th Census ^ yol viii, p 254 ^ 

^Bulletin No 145, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, p 158 
®/ 6 ii,p 157 
^ Ibid , p 169 
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The heavier work causes men to be more numerous • thus they 
fill the pressing department Once more women are found 
to be in the lower-grade jobs and men in the upper 

( 3 ) Shoe-making f factory) 

Total No Employed No of Women Employed % Women of Total 
68,549 217,667 31 5 

Here the effects of the division of labor are most clearly 
apparent Shoe factories are the heightened reflection of 
the tendencies operating in all industries The making of a 
shoe IS so sub-divided that there are over two hundred 
different operations, each cared for by different workmen 
Women predominate m the routine sewing operations, and 
m the packing, folding, and cementing departments These 
lequire little training Deftness rather than skill is needed “ 
2\£en on the other hand are found in the more skilled levels 
of work. Over 95% of the cutters are men, as are like- 
wise the lasters, while the finishers are chiefly men as well 

The shoe-makers Qr cobblers who are outside the factory 
c^e small handicraftsmen There are few women in this 
class and for our purposes they may be neglected * 

2 Textile Industries. 

Total No Employed No of Women Employed % Women of Total ^ 
8g8,992 410,174 45 6 

^ 13th Census, \oI n, pp 350-353 

2 The unskilled nature of w omen’s jobs may be seen from a study of 214 
women in Massachusetts factories , 86 or 482% required less than a week 
to learn their position, 86 or 482% required from i week to 4 weeks, while 
only 42 or 196% required over a month, see Bull No 180, U S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, ‘‘ The Boot and Shoe Industry in Mass as a Vocation 
for Women,” p 50 

^The statement made in Chapter V that repair work was the chief 
branch of modem industry, which demanded skill is here corroborated 
The modern cobbler does chiefly repair work Since he must know how 
to construct^the whole shoe, he is much more skilled than the factory- 
hand 

* I Sih Census, \ol iv, pp 380-393 
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There are four main textile industries, (a) cotton, (b) 
woolen (c) knitting, and (d) silk manufactures. Other 
divisions such as lace, embroider}-, and rope and sail manu- 
factunes will be omitted because of their comparative miim- 
portance 

(a) 148,000 women weie employed in igio in the cotton 
industry where they formed 40% of the total force 60% oi 
the men were employed at occupations in which no women 
at all are emplo3’edd The women are employed at the 
simpler and less skilled operations. Thus ring spinning is 
work tliat requires neither special mechanical knowledge or 
great physical strength,^ and is performed almost wholly by 
tvcmen and by children. The spooling of the yarn and the 
drawnng-in” (a threading process) are also managed by 
w'omen. 

IMen, on the other hand, monopolize mule-spinning be- 
cause it IS more difficult than ring-spinning They do 
all the mixing, carding, and slashing, while all the loom- 
hxers are likewise men " ^ 

tb) 55,000, or 42%, of the 138,000 employees m woolen 
mills were women ^ Here again they occupy the lower 
grade jobs They comprise practically all of the furlers, 
rovers, drawers-in, sewers and menders, spoolers, and twist- 
er‘s Loom fixers are again entirely men, wdiile men predom- 
inate as carders, combers, slashers, sorters and scourers 
The same demarcation that is characteristic of the cotton 
industry is applicable here Wherever there are skilled 
positions they are filled by men, while women are found 
wherever work is completely unskilled and routine 

^Report on Conditions of JVomen and Child ll^age-Earners, vol 1, 
‘ Cotton and Textile Industries,” P 47 

»i 

^Ihtd, p 403 

* For description of processes, see ibid , pp 399“4c8 
^ j 3th Census, vol \i, pp 39 C -392 
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( c) Fifty-live percent of the bilk operatives 111 this country 
were women ni 1910^ This industry has developed veiy 
rapidly, due to a cheap labor supply and the protective 
tariff #FIand looms have been displaced by machine looms 
mere completely than abroad Silk manufacturers have 
located their plants where a cheap labor supply aboimJed 
Thus Paterson, N J , where immigrants could be secured, 
was chosen as the first center O'f the industry Later the 
seat of the industry was moved to the coal-mmmg centers 
of Pennsylvania, where the wives and children of the 
miners could be secured for low wages because of the neces- 
sity of eking out the low 3'early earnings of the heads of 
the households 

(d) In the knitting mills as well, there is little coni].>eti- 
tion between the sexes While women are engaged at the 
light and unskilled posts, men do the heavy work and m so 
far as skill is required, fill those positions as well. The 
full-fashioued knitting machines are the most complex of 
all the machines, and several years training is required to 
know how to operate them These machines are “ m- 
vanabl> operated hy men “ 

3 Food Trades. 

Total Nujnher in Trade No of Women % Women of Total 
4i3i559 63,214 152' 


Though this IS woman's proverbial occiipaliun, she forms 
but 15% of the number of em])loyecs This is a consider- 
ably smaller percentage than that which the total number of 
working women form of the total working population. In 
woman’s traditional emplo^mieiit, therefore, as the industry 
has moved away from the home, men have gone into it 

1 iSth Census, vol vi, p 388 
* Tbid , p 197 

3:28-336 
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In this instance, women have not followed, but have rather 
abandoned their work. 

(a) Bakencs 

<1 

Total No Employed No of Women % Women of Total 
144,7^2 17,967 124%^ 

Women are confined chiefly to the clerical occupations 
and to packing The intense heat and the heavy work of 
baking itself, has effectually debarred woman from enter- 
ing the more important occupations Such work as she 
does IS mainly mechanical and automatic 

(b) Candy Factories 

Total No Employed No of Women % Women of Total 
42^684 20,648 48 0%, 2 

Little good can be said of this as a trade for women. 
Wages are particularly low In 1913- 14, the majority of 
women in this trade m New York State received less than 
$6 a week Seasonal fluctuations with their over-employ- 
ment and their unemployment are characteristic ^ 

Here, as elsewhere, men monopolize the skilled occupa- 
tions Pan work and operating the heavier machines which 
require some skill are distinctly men's occupations ® The 
candy-malcer " or table worker is likewise generally a man. 
Miss Phillips, m her study of the industr}^, enumerates 
seventeen jobs m which women predominate, that can be 
learned in a few minutes to a few hours " ® 13 other jobs, 

^ 13th Census, vol vi, p 328 
^ Ibid , p 430 • 

^4th Report, N Y. State Factory InvestigaHng Comm , vol 11, p 326 
^Ihid , pp, 321-323 

“ Ibid , p 308 ' 

®Anna A Phillips, “An Investigation of the Candy Industry to 
determine the possibilities of Vocational Training,” 4th Rapport, New 
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10 uf which are done chiefly by women, require little more 
than “ a few hours’ to a few days’ ” training ’ 

Chocolate and bon-bon dippers are the most highly skilled 
trades' to which women may aspire, but for which as an- 
other study says “ very few of the packers and wrappers 
ever qualify Though two months or more of training 
are necessary to produce a good dipper, yet the require- 
ments for entrance are exceedingly low. “ The require- 
ments for a hand dipper,” says Miss Phillips, “ are that she 
appear neat and healthy and has hands that are not hot and 
do not perspire ” ® 


(c) Canneries 

Total No Employed No Women Employed % Women of Total 
15,553 4,926 31.7% 

The investigations of the Consumers League have shown 
that this industry is one that as now conducted is extremely 
injurious to women Long hours of routine work at high 
speed are charactenstic, their industiial life is so tempor- 
ary that they would not have the opportunity to acquire 
skill, were any required 


Yofk State Facto) y Investigating Comm, vol iv, p 1353, see also a 
study of the industry in vol xviii, of Report on Conditions of Women 
and Child Wage-car no pp 110-137 The fedeial investigation declared 
that there was no competition between the sexes, males making the 
candy and females taking charge of the dipping, wrapping, and packing” 
The majority of the operations performed by women weic described 
as “unskilled, consisting of simple opeiations or movements repeated 
indefinitely” Ibid, p 137 

^ Phillips, <?/? cit , g 1357 

^Alliance Employment Bureau, “Inquiries into Trades for Factory 
Workers,” p 22 

* Anna K Phillips, op cit , p 1358 

^ iSth Census, vol iv, p 332 These figuies do not measure the number 
engaged m scanning at the “ peak ” of the season 
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4 Miscellaneous 

W^e will consider under this heading a number of in- 
dustries that are not logically related By grouping them 
together, however, we secure a more coherent treatment 

(a) Cigaj and Tobacco Factories^ 

Total No Employed No of Women % Women of Total 
195,379 79,486 40 7 % 

ft 

The cigar industry 111 this country was originally almost 
exclusively a woman's trade The wives of Connecticut 
farmers made up the tobacco into crude cigars which were 
either sold directly to the consumer or exchanged at the 
country store for commodities By 1S50, however, factory 
methods were beginning, and the coming of Spanish, Cuban, 
and German cigar-makers into the factories displaced the 
women from their handicraft position The immigration 
of trained Bohemian women about 1870 brought more 
women intO' the trade Unlike the farmers' wives, they did 
n(;t own the raw tobacco nor the Immes wherein they 
worked, nor could they market the finished cigar They 
were dependent upon a capitalistic entrepreneur for the 
purchasing of the raw material and the selling of the pro- 
duct Consequently they worked under the domestic or 

putting out " system rather than the handicraft system 
The development of machinery made the work more un- 
skilled and thus made it possible to employ more women. 
Women were also introduced into the trade by the em- 
ployers in an attempt to break the power of the unions.^ 
It is difficult to separate cigarette fi'om cigar making but 
m 1910 women formed 40% of the employees in the tobacco 

^ 13th Census, vol iv, p 396 

^For the historical material about \\oinen in the cigar industry I ha\e 
drawn largely upon Miss Edith Abbott’s article on “ Employment of 
Women in Industries Cigar making, its Flistoiy and Rresent Ten- 
dencies,” Journal Political Econ , \ol x\, pp 1-25 
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industry as a whole The Federal Investigation into the 
Condition of Women and Child Wage-eainers found that 111 
58 typical cigar factories visited, women comprised 67% 
of tiie^ total force ^ 

\\''cman’s work in the factories is diverse in characten In 
seme factories they are absolutely unskilled while in others 
they are the pickers ” and makers,” which are the two most 
skilled occupations 111 the trade Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, the federal report concluded that ‘‘Women pre- 
dominated in the unskilled work, and that they are losing 
ground in the skilled occupations”^ Women are more 
and more going into occupations like stripping and light 
machine operating, which require little skill 

Cigarette making is less of a domestic industry than 
cigar-makmg and is moie in the factory stage A cigarette 
plant employs on the average more men than a cigar 
factory, and this permits the introduction of machinery 
to a greater extent than is possible in the smaller cigar 
factories ^ This susceptibility to machine methods is moie- 
over increased by the fact that cigarettes are a more 
uniform and standardized product than cigars and require 
fewer processes Because of this fact, specialization is 
naturally greater in cigarette than m cigar-making. 


^Report on Condition of Women and Child JVagc-eanicr^, 'vol xvii, 

p 89- 

^Ibid , p 91 

^Ihid, p 77 “In T905, the a\eiage number of wage-eanicrs per 
cigarette tactoiy vas 288 while for cigar factories the average was 
only 83” 

^The question as to whether large-^bcale pioduction causes the intro- 
duction of machinery or whether the introduction of machinery causes 
large scale production is a logical tangle which is impossible to determine 
It IS not a -question of cause and effect but of intei -action A plant 
must be organized upon a fairly large basis to afford the hea\y over- 
head expense of machine introduction, this introduction in turn in- 
creases the output and paves the way for expansion upon a still laiger 
scale lieie as elsewheie in industrial life, giowth is cumulative 
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The F'ederal Report says of cigarette making. ''Prac- 
tically none of the female -wage-earners can be called skilled. 
In many of these occupations, a brief training is required, 
but there is no operation in wdnch the necessary knowledge 
cannot be easily gained in a few weeks ” ^ The differen- 
tiation between the w’-crk of women and of men is 
brought out by the division of machine operations Mak- 
ing oval cigarettes requires strength and mechanical know- 
ledge on the part of the operator; hence these operators are 
nearly all men Round cigarettes are made on a simple 
and light machine, therefore women predominate in that 
branch 

(b) Clock and JVatch Manufactme- 

Total No Employed No of Women % Women of Total 
26,036 8,717 33 5% 

In this industry, women work at a multiplicity of opera- 
tions Some of the work such as soldering and japanning 
is unskilled drudgery, some operations such as making 
mainsprings, finishing the parts, and adjusting the balance 
w^heel require the highest delicacy of touch and accuracy 
of judgment In case-making, an important and skilled 
branch of the clock industry, men predominate to the almost 
complete exclusion of women 

(c) Jewelry^ 

Total No Employed No of Women fo W omen of Total 

36,993 9,765 264% 

^Report on Condition of Women and Child-earners, op cit , vol xviii, 

r> 78. 

2 iSfh Census, vol iv, p 366 Women are relatively more numerous m 
watch-making than in clock-making 

®For an analysis of watch and clock-making, see Report on Condition 
of Women and Child Wage-earners, op at, vol xviii, pp 111-119 

* 13th Census, vol iv, pp 368-370 ' 
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Women monopolize the following occupations, chain- 
making, curbing, enameling, carding, and finishing, all 
routine and relatively unskilled occupations The Federal 
Report says “ comparatively little of the work done by 
them (by women and children) could be called skilled/’ ^ 


(c?) Paper Box Factories ^ 

Total No Employed No of Women Yo Women of Total 
22,076 14,324 62 3% 

This is piedommantly a woman’s trade The work has 
become highly specialized, and the use of machinery has 
spread rapidly The occupations in which women are 
employed are m the main distinct fiom thovse m which men 
are engaged Neither technical training nor skill is required, 
but manual dexterity Professor Leonard, after an exhaus- 
tive study of the industry, concluded that no provisions for 
vocational education were necessary because of the low- 
skilled nature of the work ^ 


te) Paper and Pulp Mills 

Total No Employed No of Women % Women of Total 
90,799 13,1)65 15 4^^ 

Women are chiefly employed as platers, counters, cutteis, 

^Report on Condition oj Women and Child IJ^agc-caniCf s, vol xviii, 
P 219 

^ X 3 th Census, vol iv, p 374 

^Report on Condition of IVomcn and Child ll age-eai nci \ol xviu, 
1> 258. 

^See R J Leonard, “An Investigation ol the Paper Box Industry to 
Determine the Possibility of Vocational Tiaiinng,” fth Repot t, AT. Y 
State Factory Invcstigatitfg Commission, pp 1243-1346, esp pp 1345-46, 
where his conclusions are given For a somewhat moie favorable view 
of the industry Cf Alliance Employment Bureau, ingmnes tnio Trades 
for Factory Workers, pp 13-18 Case making tor jeweliy and silver- 
waie, a hand trade, is found by the Alliance Bureau however, to be one 
m which women do the low-grade work see ibid , pp 23-29 

* iSth Census, vol iv, pp, 376-378 
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and trimmers, sorters and rag-pickers All of these jobs 
are cither completely unskilled or require but little skill from 
the worker The upper grades of the industry such as pulp 
colorers, grinders, and beater-men have not as yel been 
penetrated by the women 

(f) Blank hook, envelope and fag faefottes^ 

Total No Employed No of Women % Women of Total 
19,321 8,891 462% 

Here also woman finds the chief source of her employ- 
ment m the lower grades of work. Women fill positions 
such as binders, folders, inspectors, unskilled machine- 
hands, packers, pasters, and sorters; all quasi-automatic 
positions Men predominate in color-making, cutting, print- 
ing, and as pressmen, these are higher grade jobs 

(g) Printing and Publishing- 

Total No Employed No of Women % Women of Total 
355,674 76,676 21 5% 

There ai e two branches to this indii^try . newspaper and 
periodical printing, and book and job printing. Though 
separate figures for the two fields are not given, women are 
1 datively more important in the latter than in the former. 
In 1905, they formed 185% of those engaged in news- 
paper printing, and 23 4% of those in the book and job 
end of the industry 

Women are almost wholly confined tO' hand composing. 
Here they set up the “ straight matter, but do not do dis- 
play work The introduction of machinery has taken over 
much of the hand composing, but tho machines are seldom 
run by women This is due to the fact that they do not 

^ 13th Census, \ol iv, p 376 ^ 

^Ilnd, p 378 

® See Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage-earneu, vol x, 
p. 188 
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run machines as swiftly or as skillfuly as men ’’ Thus 
women in the printing trades do not compete appreciably 
with men, save m the field of ''straight'’ printing Men 
have the better class of positions to themselves “ 

Book binding in the 13th Census is listed in the printing 
and publishing trades Miss Van Kleeck's study clearly 
shows the subordinate positions which women occupy in 
this trade Women work chiefly as folders, pasters, sewers, 
and examiners ^ These jobs are in the main so simple and 
repetitive that practical binding experts believe that in- 
dustrial training is not needed for them.^ 

The more important tasks, such as trimming, rounding, 
backing and finishing, are performed by men The line of 
demarcation between " men's work ” and “ women's work '' 
IS sharp and is one that is seldom crossed 

Summary For Manufacturing 

This inductive study of trade after trade has shown, 
with perhaps monotonous reiteration, that women m 
practically every trade are congregated in the lowest un- 
skilled jobs and that they thus do' not really compete with 
men Some cross-section studies that consider the field as 
a whole, not one specific ti'ade, show this clearly Miss 
Butler in her Pittsburg investigation secured the following 
statistics, covering woman’s relation to skilled work/"^ 

^Only 700 of approximately 13,000 macbine opeidtois in 1908 were 
women See G E Barnett, The Pf inters, p 318 
^For further information upon uoinen in the pnntmg trades see 
Belva M. Herron, Labor Orgamnation Among Women^ pp 15-24 
G E' Barnett, The Printers^ pp 316-320 I have obtained much valu- 
able information from an unpublished manuscript by Dr F A Russell 
on The Printing Trade of Ilhnovs 
* Mary Van Kleeck, Women in the Book-hindvng Trade, pp 28-9* 
^Ibidypp 210-215 

® Elizabeth-. B Butler, Women and the Trades, p 369 These figures 
do not include the 6,500 saleswomen in meicantile establishments 
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Kind of Work j 

. - 1 

No. of Women 

Percentage 

I 

Skilled work .... . . . 1 

139 

!v8 

Handicraft . . , . ' 

305 

1.9 

Hand work requiring dexterity . . ! 

3641 

23.2 

Machine operating ... I 

4885 

31. 1 

Machine tending .... 

2188 1 

1 13 9 

Wrapping and labeling . ' 

2118 

13-3 

Hand work requiring no dexterity . 

2475 

15,8 

Total 

1 15651 

100 0 


Thus oiily 27% of these women at work could be called 
skilled, 232% (those in hand work which required dex- 
terity) might be spoken of as semi-skilled Many of these, 
however, “ learn what they have to do in a week'’ 74 1% 
or over one-quarter mastered their job in three days or less 
The following table of 516 women ’workers shows that 


little training is needed for the positions women occupy m 


the textile trades ^ 



Days lea riling pie sent 
occupation 

1 1 

‘ N limber of 

1 Workers 

Pefcentage 

{Cumulative) 

I. .... 

1 

; 

15 3 

2 or less 

! 105 

20 4 

3 or less ... 

I 136 

26 3 

6 or less 

1 i 

61.4 

12 or less . . , . 

1 445 ; 

86 2 

30 or less 

i 496 1 

96 I 


These figures are exceedingly illuminating 15.3% of 
the women workers learned their task in one da}^ 26 3% 

^ This table is adapted from figures given in Anna € HejJges, IVage- 
Ziforth of School Training, p 369 Miss Hedges’ study is one of the 
most admirable pieces of work that has been done in America and is 
thoroughly trustworthy * 
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CT over one-quarter mastered their jobs in three days or less 
61 4% or over three-fifths, took only a week or less, 86 2% 
or seven-eighths, required two weeks or less, and 96 i % 
were able to learn inside of a month. Only 3 9% required 
more than a month. 

It is, therefore clear, that women in manufacturing work 
almost uniformly at low-grade positions which in the mam 
require neither innate skill nor training Their labor 
chiefly consists in the monotonous repetition of simple 
movements. 

E Trade and Transportation.^ 

Total No Employed NoofJVomcmEmployed % Women of Total 
7,5^6,084 935,759 12 4% 

Only 168,000 of the 3,200,000 employed in 19x0 m the 
transportation industries were women, or approximately 
SIX percent Indeed, in only one industry did they form an 
appreciable factor 88,000 of this number are telephone 
operators 

(a) Telephone opc 7 ’ators*^ 

TotalNo Employed No of Women Employed % Women of Total 
97,^93 88,262 901% 


Thus women monopolize the only industry in transporta- 
tion in which they are appreciably employed ' Telephone 
operation in communities of any size is high-strung, tax- 
ing work Quick muscular coordination, high power of 
concentration and illimitable patience are prime requisites 
for a successful operator Indeed, the strain is so intense 

^ lyth Census, vol iv, pp 92-93 

^Ibtd, p 93 

‘During the war, there was an increase in the numlier of women 
employed' on the various railroads At one time, approximately 110,000 
were employed By January, >1920, this had been reduced to 90,000 
These were engaged chiefly m ticket selling and clerical work 
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that the industrial life is very short In Pittsburg the 
average length of time that a telephone girl stayed in the 
trade was only from fifteen to eighteen months ^ This in- 
dustry may well be called either skilled or semi-skilled. 
Telephone managers m various cities estimate that from one 
year to two years’ experience is needed to produce aii» 
efficient operator “ Companies are beginning to recognize 
this fact and are establishing schools where the girls may be 
trained before they start work, but the low salaries paid 
militate seriously against their holding the operators for 
long 

(b) Saleswomen. 

It is impossible to secure statistics concerning the number 
of women employed in the different kinds of stores. The 
Census differentiates between the owner of a drugstore and 
the owner of a men’s clothing establishment, but does not 
differentiate between the employees. They are lumped to- 
gether under such general headings as^ook-keepers, cash- 
iers, clerks, salesmen, etc. Thus the division between the 
employees is by function rather than by trade 

Bookkeepers and cashiers will be discussed later in con- 
nection with office-work as an opening for women. We 
shall consider here only salesmanship and clerking as op- 
portunities for work 

Clerks and salesmen should fonn two logically distinct 
groups. The former covers the administrative and account- 
ing divisions of retail and wholesale trade, the latter the 
actual selling end In the taking of the census, however,, 
the enumerators failed to distinguish carefully between 
these two groups Many salesmen were undoubtedly counted 

^Elizabeth B Butler, Women and the Trades, p. 291, 

- Nelle B Cmry, InvesUgahon of the Wages and Conditions of 
Telephone Operatives, pp 2-23 
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as clerks and vice-versa Statistics for both groups are 
consequently given below ^ 

Total No Employed No of Women % of W oni^n of Total 

1 Salesmen 875, i 3 o 250,438 266% 

2 Clerks 387,183 ill 694 288% 

Can salesmanship be considered a skilled trade ^ Con- 
troversy has raged about that point. The trouble with the 
supporters of both views is that each has tried to make 
universal applications of its side of the case The truth 
lies in the golden mean Some types of salesmanship are 
skilled, while some are unskilled, and no' sweeping statement 
.can be made 

Sales wcuien m fivc-and-ten-cent stores certainly are not 
skilled and do not need training. In fact they are sentinels 
rather than salesmen They stand behind a counter, watch 
the customer make his decision ; receive the money, wrap up 
the parcel and that is all. They are really guards to pre- 
vent theft, and alsorto bring goods from the shelves for the 
customers' choice, but they do not sell. The customer 
literally sells to himself ” Girls often work in these stores 
to acquire some experience so' that they may enter other 
mercantile establishments 

Saleswork in many other stores is similar A drug clerk, 
who does not put up prescriptions, needs only to know the 
stock and bring the customer what the latter demands. He 
does not need either skill or training All stores which deal 
in standardized articles require little selling skill of their 
employees. 

Thus certain branches of department-store work are 
evSsentially unskilled. The notion department and the lower 
positions in the house furnishing and crockery departments 

^ See T2th Census, vol iv, i> 22 

^ See Ins P O^QLeary, Department Siofe Occupahons, pp 26-32 
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require the worker only tO' watch merchandise and hand 
out goods/' ^ 

Depaitment-store work may be divided into three classes, 
(a) selling, (b) delivery, and (c) office force The la'^t two 
occupations may also be designed as ^'non-selling occupa- 
tions, " and they comprise about fifty percent of the total 
employees ^ 

The selling department has a number of sub-divisions. 
Messenger or errand work is given to 3^aung beginners. 
This requires only the most rudimentary intelligence. 
Checking or packing is the next position. This demands 
(i) knowledge of the store system of making out sales- 
checks in order to correct errors, (2) the elements of arith- 
metic, (3) some skill in wrapping The next position in 
importance is that of stock-girl. This worker should know 
(i) the various kinds of stock, (2) their place and the 
quantity kept, (3) the store system of marking, (4) the 
basic elements of arithmetic, and (5) invoicing 

Sales work is the next step This requires both technical 
knowledge and a pleasing personality The sales girl 
should know her stock thoroughly; together with the prin- 
ciples of color and design and the various grades of what- 
ever textiles she may be dealing with Moreover, she 
should master the store system of marking, of making out 
sales-slips (often a most complicated procedure), and the 
rules concerning " charging." She needs a thorough know- 
ledge of arithmetic coupled with ability to reckon rapidly. 
Local geography, together with the ability to write a legible 
hand, and ability to spell names and addresses correctly are 
all prime requisites 

P O’OLeary, “An Investigation of Department Store Work to 
Determine the Possibility of Vocational Training,” 4th Refort, N F. 
State Factory InvesiigaUng Committee, vol iv, p 1370 
^Ibid,p 1379 
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Taken all in all, the work of a salesgirl is by no means 
unskilled The service which she renders is part of what 
the customer buys A pleasant, tactful girl who is able to 
select •'goods skillfully is really selling the customer more 
utilities than an automaton who merely passes goods over 
the counter 

Sales work in other kinds of stores varies. General 
stores are similar to department stores, though not on so 
large a scale Neighborhood stores with their personal 
clients, etc , are important factors in many towns and cities 
The personal qualities of the salesgirl are after all more 
important than her technical knowledge. She must have 
the latter, but that in itself is incomplete. Mrs. Prince is 
correct when she says that education^ of saleswomen must 
lie ‘‘first for life and then for salesmanship ® 

The stores are coming more and more to realize this. 
But while they tell their employees that they are skilled 
workers, they do not generally give adequate wages to the 
workers While a minute examination of department 
^tore wages would lie outside the scope of this work, the 
statistics indicate an extremely low scale Moreover, there 

^Mucli valuable literature has been wiitten about the possibilities for 
skill and training in department store work See Elizabeth B Butler, 
“ Saleswomen in Meicantile Stores,” esp chap xi, Report on Condition 
of Women and Child Wage-earners, vol v, pp 39-44 D F Edwaids, 

The Department Stores,” Bull No 13, Nat Soc Promotion Industrial 
Education, pp 6-12 Ins P O’lLeaiy, Department Store Occupations 
(Cleveland Educational Survey) The Minneapolis Surz^ey, pub by Nat 
Soc Promotion Indus Educ, pp 464-315 The Richmond Sutvey (pub 
as Bull 162, U iS Bureau of Labor Statistics), pp 42-47 and pp 227-254 
Ins P O’Learj, “An Livestigation of Department Store Work to 
Determine the Possibility of Vocational Education,” 4th Report, N Y 
State Factory Investigation Comm , vol iv, pp 1364-1405 Lucinda W 
Pnnee, What the Schools Can do to Tram Girls for Department Store 
Work, Bull No 13, Nat Soc^ Promotion Industrial Education, pp 12-16 

^[bid,s> 15 

®For statistics on this point, see vol v, Report on Condition of fVomen 
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has been hitherto an almost universal lack of a promotion 
system, and little or no reward for the careful or conscien- 
tious worker The National Civic Federation, by no means 
unfriendly to the employers, declares that “ The greatest in- 
justice IS slow promotion ” ^ 

The almost universal tendency of the large, metropolitan 
stores is, indeed, either to discharge girls when they become 
competent to earn a higher wage, or so to discourage them 
that they resign The stores prefer to use large numbers of 
unskilled girls at low wages rather than to employ more 
thoroughly trained employees at a higher salary Their 
practice regarding the encouragement of skill is therefore, 
the reverse of their preaching,^ 

The movement to tram saleswomen is one of the most 
interesting in the whole field of vocational education. Mrs 
Lucinda Prince is the real originator of this movement, 
and by an ingenious combination of part-time instruction 
with actual selling practice in the stores has achieved re- 
markable results Of late Mrs Prince has turned her 
attention to training teachers of salesmanship, and her 

and Child Wage-earners, pp 39-4S Of the female employees m New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia Department Stores m 1909, 84% re- 
ceived les'9 than $4,00 per week, 171%, less than $500, 264% less than 
$600, 433% less than $700, 575% less than $800, 686% less than $900, 
76 I %, less than $10 00 Only 4% received more than' $15 00 a week and 
only 2%, more than $20 These figures, when taken into consideration 
with the fact that $900 was estimated at this time as the minimum sum 
necessary for the maintenance of a self-supporting woman, indicate the 
inadequacy of the wage. For New York figures, see those collected by 
the Nat Civic Federation, The National Civic Federation Review, 
July, 1913, pp 22-25 Even these figures oollected by a body friendly 
to the employers, show that 206% received less than $6 per week, 
365% less than $7, 5^ 3% less than $8, and 637% less than $900 
^National Civic Federation Review, op cit , p 24 
* See an article by Elizabeth Dutcher, Department Store vs Trade 
Unions,” Department Store Magazine, August, 1914, which emphasizes 
this point 
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pupils are rapidly introducing her methods in practically all 
the large cities of the country ^ 

Many stores have also started schools to train the girls 
within their own store The Department Store Association 
m New York City has started several schools for depart- 
ment store workers, while John Wanamaker has long had 
a system of training for his employees. Besides these pri- 
vate attempts, there are also in New York City, continuation 
classes for young department-store workers “ 

(c) Clefical Orcupations^ 

Total No Employed No of Women Employed % Women of Total 
1 , 737,053 593 , 224 ' 341 % 

This group has already been included in the statistics 
given for particular occupations To give a separate treat- 
ment is then to count them twice. Their problem is, how- 
ever, so different that it merits special treatment 

( I ) Book keepers, cashiers and accotmtants. 

Total No Employed No of Women Employed Women of Total 
486,700 '122,665 25 2% ^ 

The division of labor lias extended to book-keeping As 
in the factoiy, it varies with the size of the business. 
‘^Book-keepers in the strict sense’’ says Miss Cunningham, 
who keep a complete set of books are seldom found now in 
the large offices In their place are many clerks who each 
do a small part of book-keeping and are called ledger-clerks, 
cashiers and others according to the nature of the business 

^See an article by CassieJL Paine, “ Ongin and Growth of Movement 
to Train Teachers of Salesmanship Manual Training, December, 1915, 
pp 260-66 

Experiments in Industrial Education in New York City,"' Bull No 
263, National Chid Labor Committee, p 12 
* iSth Census, p 94 
*lbtd, p 94*" 
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of the employer The results of the work of these many 
clerks are collected and combined by one bo*ok-keeper ^ 
A modern book-keeping department often employs over 20 
workers with but one bona-fide book-keeper ^ 

Here as in the factory, women work at the routine tasks. 
Where the sub-division of labor pievails, they are employed 
to do only one kind of book-keeping Their field of work 
is essentially narrow. The ‘‘book-keeper’’ proper is 
rarely a woman but almost invariably a man ^ 

In smaller offices, however, the women have of course 
more all-round book-keeping work l:o do 

(2) Clerks (except in stores) ^ 

Total No Employed No. of Women % Women of Total 
730,49^ 122,665 170%. 

This head includes a most diverse class: Governmental 
clerks, bank clerks, and envelope addressers are all counted 
in this category. Here women also occupy the infenor 
positions Men monopolize the most responsible positions 
such as bank clerks, shipping clerks, and the higher posi- 
tions in the offices of railroad and manufacturing firms.® 

Miss Cunningham sums up as follows * “ While the 
women clerks employed under Civil Service, may hold re- 
sponsible and well paid positions, those found in business 
offices are usually doing work requiring little or no technical 
training and less general education than in other kinds of 
office work. They may be addressing envelopes, counting 

^Women's Educational Industrial Union, The Public Schools and 
Women m Office Service^ pp 75-76 

2 Bertha M Stevens, Boys and Girls m Commercial Work (Cleveland 
Educational Survey), p 37 

® Women's Educational and Industrial Union, op cit, p 76^ 

^ 13th Census, vol iv, p 94 - 

* See Bertha M Stevens, op cit , pp 48 - 53 , 81, 94'95 
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or checking sales or transfer slips, recording all sorts of 
business transactions or engaged m that indeterminate work 
called general office work '' ^ 

(3) "Stenographers and Typewriters" 

Total No Employed No of Women % JVonien of Total 

316,693 263,315 803% 

This IS woman's proverbial stronghold Stenography and 
typewriting has been the way out " for multitudes of 
middle class women who have wanted to be financially inde- 
pendent This branch of work is indeed skilled, and m 
fact requires far more ability than the average occupant 
possesses. 

Accuracy, speed and a thorough knowledge of spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar, are absolutely necessary. 
Personal qualities are almost equally important 

The opening which lies ahead of the typist or steno- 
grapher IS the private secretaryship Indeed stenographic 
work shades into secretarial by infinitisimal degrees This 
latter position reqtiires broad general education together 
y/ith initiative and responsibhty 

Though women predominate m this field, many firms pre- 
fer men This preference is due to the fact that men are 
more permanent workers and consquently the more respon- 
sible officers can be recruited from their ranks Conse- 
quently men tend to graduate from this class much more 
lapidly than do women 

Ilf Women as Home-makers 
Hitherto, we havp considered only women in industry; 
we now turn to the other field of woman's effort, — home- 
making 

^Women's Educational and Industrial Union, op cit , pp, 74-75 
2 rsth Census, vol iv, p 9 Stenographers and typewriters are dif- 
ferentiated^ from clerks and copyists because of their ability to write 
shorthand and to operate a typewriter 
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The functions that the modern housewife performs are 
far different from those which she formerly exercised. 
When industry was in the domestic stage, the wife as well 
as the husband, was a producer of the family's income, and 
the husband, as well as the wife, directed the consumption 
of the family The movement of industry from the home 
to the factory has separated and specialized these dual 
functions The husband secures the family income; the 
wife spends it ^ 

There are many who deny that the management of a 
home is properly speaking a vocation. Their argument 
seems to be as follows A vocation is one in which produc- 
tion is being carried on, the modern house-wife is a con- 
sumer, she IS not following a vocation, consequently educa- 
tion for home management is not vocational, but rather 
general ^ 

This IS true onU^ if there is a sharp gulf between pro- 
duction and consumption This gulf does not exist in life 
It is true that we produce to consume. ^ It is almost equally 
true that we consume m order to produce Consumption is 
not only the end of production, but it is the means for 
further production The consumer who can secure the 
utmost benefits from a limited income is a true producer. 
The wife who directs consumption into clean, wholesome, 
and efficient channels is a producer of values, and an aid to 
economic productivity 

We are thus justified in treating home-making as a 
vocation It is indeed a vocation that has been neglected 

1 Mrs Julian W Heath estimates that 90%. -of the income of a middle- 
class family is expended by the wife 

^ See C A Prosser, What can the members of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs do to aid the movement for Vocational Education, 
p I. General education prepares us to be intelligent consumers of the 
material and spiritual goods of life— vocational education prepares us to 
be intelligent producers of the goods of life 
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loo long -\niencans have tried to achieve prosperity 

by increasing our inccmes We are learning that we must 
?lso decrease or regulate our expenditures ^ Since home 
making is a profession that the vast majority of women 
must practice, it follows that all girls should be trained for 
It, whereas onl}^ a minority need be trained for wagC'-earn- 
mg proper 

What then, are the functions for which the housewife 
must be trained ’ ^ ( i ) She must be an efficient purchaser 

Food and clothes, fuel and furniture, furnishings and 
fabrics must all be purchased by her Thus she must know 
textiles and be able to appreciate the economic, aesthetic, 
and sanitary qualities of the various grades She must 
know food values and market conditions, not only must 
she purchase foods in the proper amounts and propor- 
tions, but she must guide her expenditures by the family 
income (2) She must direct the material management of 
the house itself A knowledge of nutritive values of food 
and an ability to coo|^ well and economically is necessary If 
the housewife is to employ domestic labor, she should be ac- 
c|uamted with the elements of the labor problem and to be 
able to standardize and arrange the work to be done 

(3) She must be an accountant The home as well as 
the business should be able to balance its expenditures, 
against its income A family cannot expect to attain ef- 
ficiency in Its consumption unless it has this monetary rec- 
ord of its expenditures (4) She must know the principles 
of health Home sanitation, the maintenance of a physical 
inventory, and the elements of nursing and infant welfare 

^Cf Wesley C Mitchell, ‘'The Back^^*ald Art of Spending Money,” 
American Economic Reviezv, vol 11, pp .269-281 

have derned many hints from an admirable article by Mrs H M 
Hitchcox, “ The Business of Home-Making,” Proceedings Ninth Annual 
Convention the Nat Soc Promotion Industrial Education, pp 187-195, 
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are all necessary Moreover, she should be so equipped that 
she may tram her children completely until the age of six 
and after that constantly supplement the work of the school. 

(5) In order to be a good mother and house- wife, her 
work must not be restricted to the confines of the home it- 
self She should know the proper opportunities for family 
recreation, and if they are not present, be able and willing to 
cooperate to secure them It is an integral part of her 
qualifications that she be interested in and able to pass upon 
school training and administration. 

(6) Woman must not be completely subordinated to the 
home Itself Kirche, Kuche, und Kinder ’’ should not 
fill her whole horizon. Most men have emphasized the 
importance of training in home-making because of the fear 
that otherwise they would not be comfortable We should 
recognize that woman is a free functiomng personality, and 
that the training given to make her more efficient should not 
obliterate the emphasis upon her right to think and act for 
herself 

IF Summary 

Women in industry perfonn low-grade, routine opera- 
tions They are seldom employed in the same occupation 
with men The wages of men and women are indeed fixed 
in different markets ^ 

(1) Women in agriculture are not skilled farmers and 
need little or no training 

(2) Little skill on the whole is required, in domestic and 
personal service as it is now conducted There are how- 
ever, opportunities to develop and train this class of workers 
which have not been seized. 

^ See a note by Emilie L Wells, Am Ec Rev ^ vol 11, p 439 Also 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Problems of Modern Industry, 63-64 
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(3) In manufacturing, women are at the bottom of the 
industrial ladder They work chiefly at automatic tasks 
and taken as a whole, do not need much vocational training 
for their specific tasks 

(4) The situation is brighter 111 mercantile occupations. 
More training is undoubtedly needed by the workers, 
although it IS questionable whether this can extend very far. 

These conclusions, based upon a study of specific oc- 
cupations, do not prove that women should be denied voca- 
tional training They merely indicate that if women are to 
stay m their present position in industry, industrial training 
IS, on the whole, unnecessary If women, however, de- 
sire to attain higher places m industry, vocational training 
would constitute an avenue whereby they might escape from 
their present positions 

The great barrier to women entering these higher grades 
of labor is, of course, marriage Matrimony necessarily 
makes women temporary workers. It renders them unwill- 
ing to undergo prolonged training for a brief industrial 
career, and makes employers, on the other hand, reluctant 
to give them a chance at the higher positions lest they sud- 
denly leave the industry and necessitate the breaking in of 
a new worker As long as the modern type of family 
exists, it is probable that the mass of women will continue 
to work at the lorver grades of labor, although they need 
not be confined to as lo'W-grade work as they now arc 

Women do need education during their industrial life, 
but this education should be primarily for life and only 
secondarily for mduotry Health, civics, and industrial 
history are needed to make the girl an efficient and interested 
citizen Instruction in dress and purchasing is also essen- 
tial Finally, it should not be forgotten that ultimately 
most of the girls will become wives and mothers In- 
dividual manufacturers cannot be expected to educate their 
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female employees for this career, but the state must do so. 
If it is a social duty to prepare men for their vocation, it is 
equally a duty to prepare women for theirs. Training for 
home-making and for life, as well as for industry, should 
then be an integral part m any system of vocational educa- 
tion for women 



CHAPTER VII 


Manual Training 

The first movement to put vocational content in our 
school system was that to introduce manual training Our 
system of manual training came to us from Russia, 
which in turn derived it from Finland In the late fifties, 
Cygnaeus, a Finnish educator, devised a system of hand 
work for the schools, which was an extension of the educa- 
tional tlieories of Pestalozzi and Froebel. The kinder- 
garten method of Froebel was based upon the belief that 
children are educated through the senses rather than by 
purely intellectual processes, and that hand-work thereby 
has distinct educational value Froebel believed that the 
child securCvS self-'expressicn and mastery by the use of 
objects and he organized a senes of gifts ’’ and occupa- 
tions which interest and develop the child ” 

Cygnaeus supplemented the Froebclian materials by 
giving the older children as well certain kinds of handwork 
such as joinery, tunimg, basket making, etc These occupa- 
tions were designed to tram the hand in developing a sense 
of form, and of aesthetics The system of Cygnaeus had 
two fundamental characteristics . ( i ) it was for primaiy 
schools, (2) the occupation taught should not be regarded 
as preparation for a trade but always as a means towards 
formal and general education In 1866, Finland made the 
system obligatory m all primary and normal schools 

Russia copied and amended this system but did not put 
it into effect in the primary schools as in Finland, but in 
176 [382 
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the Technical Institutes which admitted only boys of r8 
and over. The system was sub-dmded and the tools, and 
the material used in the construction of the article wei;e each 
studied. There was no intention of giving training for 
specific industries The work was designed solely to train 
the eye and hand, and to develop accuracy. 

The Russian educational exhibit at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, in 1876, contained a full account of the 
methods practised in the Imperial Institute and illustrated 
the system with sets of models and other materials. This 
exhibit attracted a great deal of attention and brought the 
movement into our educational life The movement was at 
first called “ sloid (its name in Sweden) but Professor 
Woodward of St. Louis gave it the name of manual train- 
ing which was generally adopted 

President John D. Runkle of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology was an enthusiastic propagandist of this new 
movement, and due to his efforts tool instruction was es~ 
tablished at M. I T, in 1877. Due the work of Pro- 
fessor Woodward, a Manual Training School was started in 
St Louis in 1880 and from then on the movement gained 
ground rapidly 

The adherents of the old cultural education and the sup- 
porters of manual training engaged in spirited discussion 
over the merits of the system. The former claimed that 
manual training was not educative and that it should not be 
introduced into the curriculum. The latter argued that 
education should be for life and that manual education was 
as truly cultural and preparatory as was literary education 
itself 

Slowly but surely manual training began to gaiij ground 
The National Education Association became more and more 
friendly to the idea Various schools began todntroduce 
it into their curricula and industrial drawing in particular 
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became a common subject in the high school curriculum. 
New manual training schools sprang up in St. Louis 
Chicago, Toledo, and Louisville New Jersey in 1885 en- 
couraged the spread of manual training by offering to 
duplicate the appropriation of any annual sum from $500 
up to $5000 by any locality In the late eighties, Massachu- 
setts made it obligatory upon every city of 25,000 or over 
to provide manual training in the high school system.^ 

As manual training developed it grew to have quite dif- 
ferent principles from those which the founder Cygnaeus 
had worked out: (i) as in Russia, it was used chiefly in 
the high schools and not in the primary, but also (2) it 
came to have a distinct commercial purpose. It was used in 
part as a means of training workmen for their industrial 
life, if not for their specific trade. 

Manual training was taught in the high schools in three 
ways : (a) It was taught as a part of the general curriculum, 
which all high school students must study The reluctance 
of teachers to admft manual training to the high school cur- 
riculum and their indifference and hostility towards it after 
admission made this system difficult of administration. The 
teachers selected to conduct the manual training courses 
were not only often out of sympathy with the subject but 
were in many instances incapable of teaching it (b) It 
was taught as a separate course of study in the general 
high school, parallel to the college preparatory, the English 
and the business courses Here greater cohesiveness was 
given to manual training, and since the department was 
differentiated from fhe others, greater specialization could 


1 For the early history of man'Ual training m this country, see H Ross 
Smith, “ Development of Manual Education in the U S 8 th Annual 
Report of Commissioner of Labor, 1892, pp 14-79, Report Coniimsstoner 
of Education, 1893-4, vol 1, pp 877-949, Report Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1903, vol 1, pp 1019-1041. 
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result, (c) It was taught in an independent high school 
devoted to manual training alone. Cultural studies were 
present in the curriculum but they were subordinated. 
These independent schools were estabhshed because: (i) 
the traditions of existing high schools were antagonistic 
to manual training. (2) Since manual training required a 
longer school day than ordinary high school work, the 
manual student would be compelled to stay at school longer 
than his fellow students in other departments. This inevit- 
ably caused dissatisfaction and made pupils reluctant to 
enter the manual training department In a school within 
which hours were uniform this difficulty could not arise. 
(3) A concentration of interest would result from isolat- 
ing the manual training work. (4) There would be a con- 
centration of administration and responsibility Undoubt- 
edly the main reason was in order to get the schools out of 
the hands of the educators who disliked practical studies and 
to get them into the hands of those who were sympathetic 
to the movement. ^ 

This movement of manual training from a study within 
the high schools to separate schools of its own was not 
stnctly chronological. Some manual training high schools 
were started independently at an early date,’- but the general 
movement tended to pass through these three stages. The 
number of independent manual training high schools in- 
creased from 15 in 1894 with 3,300 students to 40 in 1897 
with 13,900 students.^ This development illustrates the 
biological principle that function precedes structure. 

Manual training thus came to be used to train workmen 
as well as to give general education. For a long time, the 
supporters of manual training protested that this was not 


’ Notably the St Louis manual training school which was founded in 

1879. 

’‘Report Com of Educ , 1906, vol 11. pp 1043 
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true. Professor Woodward declared in 1890 that In 
a manual training school the aim is not the narrow one of 
learning a trade* Neither is dexterity sought in special 
operations which may be only small parts of even a trade* 
The object of every feature is education in a broad and 
high sense Its influence is subjective. In the case of tools, 
intelligent use, rather than dexterity, is aimed at Some 
one has suggested that manual culture was a better name 
than manual training in as much as the manual features take 
on so clearly the form of culture.’^ ^ 

Despite these protestations, however, manual training 
came to be regarded as a means of industrial training. It was 
used not to train boys for a specific trade but to give an all- 
round mechanical education which would greatly increase 
their industrial efficiency In 1903, Professor Woodward 
himself stated “ by multiplying manual training schools we 
solve the problem of training all the mechanics our country 
needs ’’ ^ This last statement shows how the idea of 
mechanical education had permeated the system of manual 
training and had changed the earlier conception of manual 
training as a cultural subject only 

This development of manual training away from its 
original purpose was caused by three forces 

I In the Scandinavian countries woodwork had been 
the chief form of manual training When introduced into 
this country, it was applied to metals as well Wood 
lends itself to tool manipulation since the pupil through the 
use of the tools acquires dexterity and co-ordination of 
eye and muscle. Steel, however, does not lend itself so 

^Calvm M Woodward, Manual Training %n Education, pp 61-68 

M Woodward, Manual Industrial and Technical Education in 
the United! States,” chap xix in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1903, vol 1, p 1039 
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readily to this purpose Here the machine and not the 
tool becomes more practicable. With this comes the sub- 
ordination of the individual. No longer is he the craftsman 
but he is now merely the unleasher of objective powers Cul- 
tural education diminishes while the mastery over machine 
processes increases. Consequently, vocational education 
steals in unawares 

2 The creation of the independent manual training high 
school freed the movement from the cultural spirit. Once 
independent, the theory that manual training should be 
merely cultural became weaker and it was but natural that 
vocational education should make a stronger appeal. When 
fighting for its life, manual-training adherents could not 
declare too pronounced views lest the whole movement be 
swept away. 

3 The industrial condition of the time was more funda- 
mental than either of these two factors Apprenticeship 
had long since been on the wane. Skilled workmen were 
needed for the upper grades of machine labor. There was 
a real dearth of competent foremen and machinists. What 
was more natural than that the employing class should try to 
capture the manual training movement and make it an 
organ which would satisfy their needs for skilled labor? 
The separation of manual training from the literary educa- 
tion of the day made it possible to take hold of these schools 
and help dictate their policy Indeed the business and com- 
mercial interests often played the part of educational mid- 
wife and assisted at the birth of many of these independent 
schools and were strong believers in their separation from 
other high schools. The manual training schools of St 
Louis, Chicago, and Cleveland, indeed owed their creation 
almost entirely to the interest of the business classes.^ 

^ Commissioner of Education, 1893-4, vol i, pp 884-885, 889-890 
and 893 ' 
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Manual training was not, however, confined to the high 
schools alone. It spread into the elementary grades as well 
In 1908 there were 502 cities which gave manual training 
in the: public schools.^ This form of manual training was 
really the result of two influences, (a) the spreading down- 
.ward of manual training from the high schools, (b) the 
spreading upward from the kindergarten The vocational 
features of manual training disappeared in this process and 
in the elementary grades it was purely cultural 

The total number of students given some form of manual 
training has steadily increased. This development is best 
shown by several tables. 

We shall first consider the number of separate manual 
training schools and their total enrollment. 

Number of Public Training 'Schools of High School Grade * 


Year 


Number 

Enrollment 

1894 


15 

3.362 

189s 

. 

15 

4892 

1897 


40 

13,890 

1913 


• SI 

50,975 


Thus while the number of schools has increased about three- 
fold the number of students has increased fifteen-fold. 

These figures do not measure the total number receiving 
manual training. In 1913, there were 200 additional 
manual and industrial training schools with a total atten- 
dance of 82,839.® Of this number, 52,870 were students 
of secondary rank receiving instruction in the manual arts 
The remainder who received manual training were elemen- 
tary pupils 

1 Report Commissioner of Education, 1900-09, vol ii, pp 1046-49 

^Report (^om. of Educ , 1906, vol ii, p 1050, Report Com of Educ , 
1913, vol li, p S17 

^Report Com, of Educ ^ 1913, vol li, p 552 
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Nor IS this all. Manual training" courses have continued 
to be given to an increasing degree, in the regular public 
high schools In 1913, 1,167 public high schools had 
50,543 students in manual training courses ^ 

In 1913, therefore, the following number were receiving 
some fonn of manual training m secondary institutions: 

Institution Number Percentage of Total 


I Public Manual Training High. Schools 

50,975 

330 

2 Manual and Industrial Training Schools 

52,870 

34 ^ 

3 Public High -Schools . 

50,453 

328 

Total 

154.298 

1000 


The relative numerical importance of these schools is there- 
fore equal The 51 high schools devoted to manual train- 
ing had as many students in manual training as the 1,167 
high '’chools giving some manual training courses. 

The distribution by sex of these students follows * 


Institution 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

I Public Manual Training High Schools . 

32,134 

18,841 

50,975 

2 Manual and Industnal Training Schools 

35.264 

17,606 

52,870 

3 Public High tSchools . . 

43,821 

6,632 

50,443 

Total ... . . 

111,219 

43t079 

154,298 

Percentage . . ... 

72 I 

27-9 

1000 


Nearly three-quarters of the students of manual training are 
therefore boys. 


Manual training is especially strong in the North Atlantic 
States. The following table shows this most clearly ; 


Number of Schools 

of 

Number of Pupils 

it of 

tn North Ailanitc 

Total 

in North Atlantic 

Total 

States 

Number 

States 

Numbef 

I Public Manual Train- 




ing High Schools 18 

35 3 

24,215 

47 5 

2 Manual and Industrial 




Training Schools 92 

460 

53,805 

68.4 

^ Report Com of Educ , 1913*, vol 

11, pp 498-516. 
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Nearly one-half the students in the speaalized manual train- 
ing high schools and over two-thirds of the students in 
manual and industrial schools are residents of the North 
Atlantic States They are indeed residents of a specialized 
section of the North Atlantic States. Since the upper tier 
of the New England States had no special schools for 
manual training, all the students in this group came 
from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania 

Manual training has not proved a solution of the problem 
of industrial education nor can it. We have seen that the 
vocational purpose was an afterthought, grafted upon an 
educational system originally designed as purely cultural. 
Manual training courses in public high schools have been 
too often farcical as regards adequate preparation for in- 
dustry. Only a few hours a week are devoted to them; the 
equipment is scanty; the teachers are ill-trained. Work is 
generally confined to carpentry, cabinet making, and wood- 
work in general. Little or no attention is paid to other 
branches of industry Moreover, the work is done on a 
handicraft rather than upon a machine basis. A great deal 
of care is lavished upon the production of one article and 
the fact that the machine industry demands quantitative 
rather than qualitative production is neglected. 

Nor have the specialized manual-training high schools 
been more successful. Here facilities are better but still 
inadequate. In 1912 the expenditure per student in these 
schools for tools was only approximately $2.00 for the year 
and a similar amount for materials. Certainly not much 
trade knowledge could be acquired with such equipment. As 
Dr. David Snedden says, “ the spirit of approach has been 
that of the amateur or dilettante rather than of the person 
interested m obtaining vocational fitness.” ^ 


^ David Sitedden, The Problem of Vocational Education, p 43 
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Manual training has been ineffective, moreover, because it 
has not reached the class who most need industrial educa- 
tion Since it has been practically confined to the high 
schools, the children of the poorer class have been debarred 
from whatever benefits it may possess It is in the main 
only the soft-handed class that can afford to keep their 
children in school for the entire high school course. The 
high school pupils who do study manual training are, con- 
sequently, being prepared for occupations they will never 
enter. 

The follovdng statistics covering the life occupations of 
graduates of five large manual-training high schools in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston and Cambridge show how 
useless training has been as a means of providing skilled 
workers for the trades.^ 


Occupations Number 

Occupations 

Number 

Students . . . . 

287 

Artists and Engravers 

32 

Qerks ... 

282 

Railroad men .. 

- 22 

Draftsmen . . , 

215 

Bookkeepers 

. . 20 

Superintendents, managers, 


Dentists 

. . 13 

foremen 

198 

Surveyors 

* 13 

Merchants and Manufac- 


Inspectors . . 

.12 

turers , ... 

160 

Newspaper Men 

, 12 

Gvil Engineers 

115 

Designers 

. . - 12 

Salesmen .... 

95 

Insurance Agents 

8 

Electrical Work 

91 

Contractors 

* 5 

Teachers . 

79 

Plumbers 

5 

Lawyers . . 

63 

Druggists 

4 

Physicians 

58 

Opticians . . , 

4 

Architects 

53 

Carpenters . . . 

4 

Machinists 

52 

Clergymen . . . 

8 

Electrical Engineers 

48 

Pattern-n^akers 

3 

Mechanical Engineers 

36 

Unclassified and without 

Chemists . . 

33 

occupation 

400 



Total . 

" . 2437 


^Report Mass Commuston on Industrial and Technical Education^ 
1906, p. 196, 
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Thus, only 168 or 6 9% of the total number of graduates 
went into mechanical work The electrical and mechanical 
engineers, the machinists, railroad men, plumbers and 
carpefiters were alone in going into occupations for which 
their manual training was designed to prepare In spite 
of all the courses given in wood-working, only four, or two- 
tenths of one percent, became carpenters. 

As a system of vocational education manual training has 
therefore been a failure. It has lately been found that it 
may have great value as. a part of a system of prevocational 
education whereby the pupil may become better acquainted 
with his aptitudes and better able to make a rational choice 
of occupation Under this plan, manual training ceases to 
be chiefly a high school study but becomes an integral part 
of the curriculum in the grades ^ 

^ See Leavitt and Brown, Pre-vocational Education m the Public 
Sshools, pp 20-24. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Trade and Industrial Schools 

Trade schools may he divided into two classes: (i) 
Public and eleemosynary trade schools. (2) Commercially 
conducted trade schools. 

Trade schools aim to prepare for specialized trades Un- 
like manual training schools, they are definitely vocational 
in purpose; cultural training is negligible and attention is 
concentrated upon the specific trade for which the pupil is 
being prepared. They are designed as a substitute for ap- 
prenticeship,^ are generally open only to boys and girls over 
16 years of age, and are based upon the theory that indus- 
trial training is better given in the school than in the shop. 

The trade-school movement for manual training and has 
passed through two stages, (a) Private trade schools, (b) 
Public trade schools. 

The New York Trade School, founded by Col. Richard 
T Auchmuty in 18S1, was the first of its kind in Amenca. 
Courses were given in brick-laying, plastering, plumbing, 
carpentry, house, sign and fresco painting, stone-cutting, 
blacksmithing, tailoring, and printing. The bricklaying and 
tailoring trades were especially well taught.^ 

The Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades in 

liSee 17th Annual Report of the Comm of Labor, 1902, p 10 

Training in trade schools is intended to supply the place o£ the old- 
time apprenticeship which has nearly disappeared under the conditions 
of present day industry.*' 

2 For a description of these courses see 8th Annual Report, 27 . F 
Comm of Labor, 1892, pp 8083. 
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Delaware County, Pennsylvania, was founded in 1888 and 
opened in 1891 The founder declared that the abandon- 
ment of the apprenticeship system and the failure of the 
public ^school system to devise a substitute necessitated the 
institution of a school that would train poor and deserving 
boys for the mechanical trades The benefits of the school 
including board, instruction and clothing for the entire 
course were made absolutely free for all students This 
necessitates a thorough winnowing of the candidates for 
admission, in order to obtain the most worthy. The pupils 
are formally apprenticed to the Board of Trustees for the 
period they are in the school. 

The following trades were taught in 1910: bricklaying, 
carpentry, stationary engineering, machinists, pattern-mak- 
ing. The graduates of this school during the years 1905- 
T909 totaled 268, of whom 91% were actually engaged in 
the mechanical trades. 

The Baron de Hirsch Trade School was founded in 1891 
from the endowme^Lt of the Baron de Hirsch Fund Can- 
didates for admission must be Jews and must be at least 16 
years of age Among the trades taught are those of the 
machinists trade, plumbing, electrical work, carpentry, and 
house, fresco and sign painting. The school work here is 
not designed as a complete substitute for apprenticeship but 
IS rather intended as a partial preparation for the trades. 

Other private schools founded before 1900 were, (a) 
The California School of Mechanical Arts in 1895 This 
gives training in the pattern-making, forging, and machin- 
ists trades (b) The Wilmerding School of Industrial Arts 
This was founded ‘^to teach boys trades, fitting them to 
make a living with their hands, with little study and plenty 
of work:” This school is closely affiliated with the Cali- 
fornia School. Work is given in carpentry, brick-laying, 
plumbing, tinning, the electrical trades and cabinet making. 
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(c) The trade sch(x>l department of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This gives trade instruction in several 
branches, notably carpentry, plumbing, pattern-making, and 
machine practice and tool-making (d) The Miller School 
of Albemarle, Virginia. This gives trade instruction in 
the later years of a general educational course. 

Private schools started after 1900 include the Manual 
Training and Industrial School of New London, Conn., in 
1903;^ the Winona Technical Institute of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in 1904, the Milwaukee School of Trades in 1906; 
and the David Ranken School of Mechanical Trades in St 
Louis, Mo , in 1909. 

All of these schools have been established by private en- 
dowment and are outside the public school system Em- 
phasis was completely placed on the vocational aspect and 
general education was in the main neglected. 

In 1906 the era of publicly administered trade schools 
began ^ In this year the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion established a public day trade scSool to be supported 
entirely from the public funds. In 1907 the Milwaukee 
School of Trades was taken into the public school system 
of Milwaukee. The Columbus, Ohio, Trades School was 
started in 1909 and trade instruction was given in printing 
and wood- working In 1909, Buffalo, New York, instituted 
a public trade school, followed by Yonkers in 1910 Con- 
necticut in 1909 established at Bridgeport and New Britain 
two state-supported all-day trade schools. The Portland, 
Oregon, School of Trades was established in this period 
under the direction of the school board. 

^ This school was aided financially by the city but not controlled by it 

* The Newark Technical School was opened as early as' 1885 under 
state administration and gave some trade courses It was however so 
isolated and had so many other purposes in addition that it cannot 
be said to have initiated! the movement. 
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In recent years Massachusetts has established a number of 
public trade schools In 1914, there were m that state nine 
trade schools for boys and three for girls ^ In that year, 
772 girls were being trained for the trades of dress-making, 
millinery, power-machine operating, cutting and fitting, and 
cookery and sewing In the same year, 1667 boys were 
being prepared for machine woodwork, cabinet making, 
carpentry, machine-shop work, printing, sheetmetal work, 
automobile manufacture, electncal work, pattern-making, 
and power plant engineering ^ 

This development of public trade schools creates certain 
essential differences In the first place, more subjects of 
general educational value are introduced into the curriculum 
than was the case with private trade schols. English, civics, 
industrial history, geography, industrial hygiene, etc,, are 
generally found in public trade schools while they were 
largely non-existent in private. Another difference is that 
the public trade schools do not uniformly place the minimum 
age of entrance at 16 as do the private schools ^ 

Just as in a previous period, manual training had been 
expected to solve the problem of industrial education, so 
in the decade 1900- 1910, trade schools were thought to con- 
stitute the solution. The Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor in 1902 praised the independent trade school 
and treated the problem as well on the way to solution ^ The 

^ Bulletm No 5, Mass Board of Education 1914, “Massachusetts 
Independent Vocational Schools/' p 7 

VW,pp 17-39 

*For a description of these various schools see the esth Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Labor, 1910, pp 41-141 Also C R. Richards, 
“iSome iNotes on the History of Industrial Education m the U S’" 
In the Proceedings of the National Educational Assoc for IQXO, pp. 

678-79 

^ T^th Annual Report Commission of Labor, igo2, pp 10-12 
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Massachusetts Commission on Vocational Education, ap~ 
pointed by Governor Douglas in 1906, in its report envisaged 
the trade school as the core of any adequate system of in- 
dustrial education. Arthur D. Dean in his book on The 
Worker and the State, a brilliant argument for industrial 
education, published in 1910, advocated trade schools as 
the fundamental basis of industrial education. Mr. Dean 
declared that the next step in education is clearly in the 
direction of building up a great system of public trade 
schools.’' ^ 

This belief in the efficacy of trade-school education was 
increased by the reports of certain educational '' experts '' 
about the hundreds of successful trade schools in Germany. 
Continental experience was appealed to in support of the 
system of training craftsmen m all-day trade schools. Un- 
fortunately, however, these experts ” had misunderstood 
the real nature of the German trade schools and had taken 
them to be identical with those of the United States. 

When Dr. George Kirchensteiner, the celebrated Munich 
educator came to this coimtry in 1910-1911, the fallacy of 
this comparison was shown. Dr. Kirchensteiner said, If 
I seek to compare German Trade Schools I find that our 
higher trade schools most resemble your technical colleges. 
Only we must not forget that there is no transition con- 
templated from our higher trade schools to our technical 
universities and that one or two years practical work must 
be presented or taken in special preparatory courses before 
admittance to the school. 

Ow numerow lower trade schools have no counterpart 
in the United States . . The trade schools of the United 
States are generally intended to take the place of ^appren- 
ticeship The German trade schools on the other hand are 

^Arthur D Dean, The Worker and the State, p. I59‘ 
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intended^ with few exceptions, to make up for the deficien- 
cies of apprenticeship ” ^ 

Or?ly those who had had at least four years practical 
work were admitted to these German schools Conse- 
quently only thoroughly trained workmen were received in 
them ^ The difference between this system and the Amer- 
ican trades schools is thus clearly evident Our trades 
schools were designed to give trade instruction in the schools 
and prepare men for the industries directly. German trade 
schools were designed merely to supplement the actual train- 
ing previously given by the industry itself. Therefore, 
while our trade schools were a substitute for apprenticeship, 
German schools were a supplement to it 

A further quotation from Dr. Kirchensteiner brings this 
point out more clearly : Schools that replace apprenticeship 
are rare in Germany In Austria and Switzerland schools 
of this kind have existed for the last twenty years, but dur- 
ing these twenty years they have remained at a standstill. 
Nor can I discover any strong inclination m these three 
countries to spend public money on such schools ® Other 
studies of the German system of industrial education only 
confirm Dr. Kirchensteiner's statements 

When one examines the situation, the relatively small 
number of trade schools that have come into being since 
1881 is especially striking Several philanthropic men have 
endowed such trade schools and the public has started several 
more, but the total number is relatively insignificant In 


*I>r George Kirchensl-einer, Three Lectu?es on Vocational Training^ 
pp 47-48 The italics are mine 
, p 32 
p 47 

* See Holmes Beckwith, “ German Industrial Education and its Lessons 
for the United States,” Bull No ig U S Bureau of Education, 1913, 
pp 49-131 , George E. Myers, ** Problems of Vocational Education in 
Germany” Bull No. 33, U. S Bureau of Education, 1915, pp 7-35. 
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191 1, after thirty years of agitation and example, there were 
not more than fifteen such schools and today there are prob- 
ably few over twenty, while the number of graduates 
turned out is almost negligible in comparison with our 
industrial population 

California for example has two splendid trade schools 
yet these are woefully inadequate in supplying her with 
journeymen The California Bureau of Labor Statistics 
declared in 1904 that “ The number of journeymen in Cali- 
fornia engaged in the occupations covered by the curriculum 
of the Lick and Wilmerding schools is approximately 30,290. 
The average number of students graduating yearly from 
these schools is about 30 or approximately one tO' every' 
thousand journeymeiL' ^ In 1912, Mr H E Miles stated 
that the total regular students in all the trades schools in the 
country were fewer than 2,000 and that the number gradu- 
ated by these schools was approximately 700 a year “ 

The number today is undoubtedly somewhat greater 
The Massachusetts trades schools aloneliave 2,400 pupils 
Since the twelve Massachusetts schools comprise approx- 
imately one-half of the total number of trade schools, and 
since most of the other schools have about the same atten- 
dance as the Massachusetts schools it is safe to conclude 
that there are today not far from 5,000 students in the 
public and private trade schools of the countiy?' 

Such a number is plainly inadequate for a system that was 
designed to take the place of apprenticeship Moreover, the 
number of trade schools is not increasing and shews no signs 
of growth Although they have had ^nearly thirty years 
time, they have failed to perform their mission The reasons 
why they have failed in the past are furthermore /easons 
why they must fail in the future. 


* Report of the California Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1904 p 29 
^ H E Miles, Proceedings National Educ Assoc,, 'I 9 ^ 3 > P 9^3 
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( I ) The first great reason for their failure is the heavy 
expense The cost to the individuals who' attend these 
schools is heavy An all-day trade school necessarily keeps 
the boy and girl from work and they must consequently 
sacrifice the wage they otherwise could earn Since the 
school commonly admits only those over 16 years of age, this 
potential wage is of considerable amount If we compute 
the average weekly wage as $8 00, the yearly earnings would 
be $416, minus time lost through unemployment It is a 
real sacrifice for most working-class families tO' forego these 
earnings and we cannot expect many boys to give up this 
money in order to* continue m school 

The cost, however, is heavy not only for the pupils and 
for their families but also for society itself. A trade 
school necessitates a somewhat expensive building, elaborate 
technical equipment and costly materials upon which the 
student must practice. In order to give efficient training, it 
must make itself ipto something like a shop, and this cannot 
be done cheaply The actual cost per pupil is a difficult 
matter to ascertain and the statistics are not available to 
give an exact statement, but some incidental figures illustrate 
the point The yearly expense per student in the William- 
son School of Mechanical Trades, for instance, is over 
$300 00, while in the David Ranken school the yearly 
cost is $228 00 per capita ^ According to the supervisor 
of industrial education in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the cost 
per student m the Public Trade School of that city is ap- 
proximately $250 0(? a year “ Mr. Miles' statement that the 
yearly cost of instruction per pupil ranges between $200 00 


^Repoi^ of Canadian Royal Comm on Indus Training and Technical 
Education, pt 111, vol 11, p 1414, 

’D. F Ferry in the Eleventh Year Book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, igi 2 , p 83 
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and $300.00 seems, therefore, to be a fair and conservative 
estimate/ 

Many of the trade schools have tried to reduce the ex- 
pense by economizing on the use of materials and tools. 
This economy necessarily has lowered the quality of train- 
ing given since a good school cannot have poor equipment 
If trade training in the schools is desired, the community 
must pay the cost 

(2) The trade schools, moreover, have failed of their 
purpose not only because oi the expense to those trained and 
to the state, but also because the school cannot, in the very 
nature of things, adequately prepare a boy to enter industry 
as a skilled worker The trade school cannot be a substi- 
tute for apprenticeship, because the school cannot take the 
place of the shop The shop is essentially d3mamic , goods 
are being made and sold and the test of efficiency is applied 
to action The school is essentially static, there is an in- 
evitable air of business unreality about the work carried on. 
Try as teachers or students may, 'the feeling that they are 
playing at work rather than working is almost unescapable. 

To avoid this, many trade schools have adopted the policy 
of disposing of their product commercially. It is be- 
lieved by many that production for sale will cause greater 
efficiency and an approach to actual shop conditions It is 
urged, moreover, that the sale of the product will lessen the 
net expense of the school 

Among the schools that have consistently followed out 
this policy are the Manhattan Trade School for girls m 
New York,^ the Milwaukee Trades School,^ and the 


^ H E Miles, Proceedings of First Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Corporation Schools, p 275 ^ 

* See Violet Coen, Shop Methods' and the Utilization of Product/' 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the National Soc, 
Promot, Indust. Educ , pp 215-219 

® Charles F Perry in the Eleventh Year Book of the Nat. Soc for the- 
Siudv o-f Education, o 8'^ 
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Bridgeport Trades School Schools tliat dO' not market 
their product include the Williamson School of Mechanical 
Trad'es, the David Ranken School, the New York Trade 
School, and the Baron de Hirsch Trade School 

Some of the objections to the selling of the product are 
speedily disposed of One objection is that since no wages 
are paid, the school product can and will undersell products 
competitively produced, and that workers and enterprizers 
will consequently be forced out of business The sale of 
school-made goods does present, though in a much lesser 
degree, the same danger as the sale of prison-made goods 
It can however easily be met. Selling only at market price 
as IS done in Milwaukee is one solution, while still better 
is that of city or state use of the products so manufactured. 
Either of these methods prevents the market from being 
swamped with the products of cheap labor ” 

(3) There are other objections, however, which are more 
weighty Commercial products manufactured in the school 
are of two kinds *"(i) articles made up m logical sequence 
during the course in trade experience and afterwards sold , 
(2) orders received from customers, which are filled regard- 
less as to whether or not they fit intO' the course of study 
prescribed The difference between these two plans largely 
consists m that the former makes the commercial disposal 
of the pro-duct merely an incident and does not allow it to 
intei icre with the prescribed course of study, while the latter 
lays greater stress upon the marketing of the product and 
makes the course of study dependent upon the orders re- 
ceived The first plan presents few dangers, the latter 
many 

Und^r the latter plan, the school virtually imitates the 
shop Production for sale tends to become the predominant 
purpose r The director becomes anxious to make profits and 
to tuni out marketable products which meet the favor of the 
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trade. In so doing the original purpose of trade schools 
tends to be neglected. The production of goods rather 
than the production of skilled artisans is emphasized. The 
changing of boys about from one kind of work to another 
is mimical to production for profit and the result is that 
they are often confined to one or a iew lines of work This 
IS financially profitable for the school but not educationally 
profitable for the boy A boy must be taught all varieties 
of work before he can master a trade Such teaching is, 
however, as we have seen, costly, and the temptation to con- 
fine him to one job is great, but wherever he is so confined, 
he is being treated as a worker not as a student 

“ Rush orders present somewhat similar dangers. The 
continuity of work is broken and the student’s attention 
is concentrated upon the production of an article which is 
not pedagogically connected with the work he has previously 
been doing. Furthermore, the speed with which the work 
must be done is apt to be injurious to- the skill of the 
student. ^ 

The dangers of this kind of commercial production are 
great They may be avoided by alert and determined direc- 
tors/ but they are always a menace It is difficult if not 
impossible for a trade school to seek both profit and trade 
training ^ If it holds to the first, it must neglect the second. 
The pnmary purpose of a trade school is not to turn out 
commercial material but to teach trades 

Nor does the sale of the product materially dimmish the 
expense The Milwaukee trade school sells its product 

^See E E McNary, “If Commercial Articles are Produced How 
Should the Educational Value of the Training be Safe-guarded,” 
Proceedings Eighth Annual Convention of the Nat Soc for Promot of 
Industrial Education, pp 149-152 

®See Levels Gustafson, “ Longer Course Scliools for Training Superior 
Workmen,” Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention^ Nat Soc 
Promot Industrial Education, pp 190-192 
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yet Its annual expense per student is approximately $250 00.^ 
Thus in trying to avoid the unreality of the school training 
by selling the product, new dangers are created. 

(4*) There are other factors however which inevitably 
make the school an inadequate place to teach a trade Even 
though the product be commercially sold, the elimination of 
waste IS rarely carried to the degree that it is in the shop 
itself. Moreover usually only simple trades can be taught 
as the appliances necessary to teach a complicated trade are 
so costly as to make them prohibitive. Most schools for 
boys confine themselves mainly to the building, and the 
machinists trades, and for girls to the dressmaking and 
millinery trades The trades schools have therefore not 
touched the problems of other trades outside of these few 
The expense of equipment is such that it inevitably confines 
their activities to certain narrow limits 

(5) Another obstacle exists even in those trades wherein 
training is given, namely that of keeping the school equip- 
ment up to date ^Modern competitive industry scraps its 
machines quickly It discards them if better ones are in- 
vented A school finds it impossible to keep pace In 
consequence it is common for the trade school to be teaching 
trades to boys with obsolete equipment Such students will 
not be able to practice their trades efficiently when they enter 
industrial life as it is. 

One justification for trades schools often urged is that they 
can prepare for specific local trades There is, of course, 
a great deal of geographical specialization in the United 
States Thus, the s^ioe industry is concentrated in the cities 
of Haverhill, Lynn and Brockton, Massachusetts, shoe 
machinery construction m Beverly, Massachusetts, glove 
making dn Gloversville and Johnstown, New York; the silk 
industry m Paterson, New Jersey, and the coal towns of 


^C. F Perry, op p 80 
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Pennsylvania, automobiles ii\ Detroit and Flint, Michigan, 
and in Indianapolis, Indiana, furniture in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, collars and shirts in Troy, New York; cheap 
jewelry in Attleboro, Massachusetts, locomotives in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and Schenectedy, New York; ready- 
made clothing in New York City, Chicago, and Rochester; 
and talking machines in Camden, New Jersey. 

What IS more natural, it is claimed, than that each of 
these towns should start a trade school to prepare for their 
local industry This belief, however, rests in part on the 
assumption that the young men will continue to stay in the 
same city where they were educated. There is, however, 
no such permanence in American industrial life, since 
American workers change their residence quite frequently. 
The Russell Sage Fo'undation found that only 16% of over 
22,000 men investigated in 78 different cities, and that only 
one-quarter of the American born, were then living in 
the same city in which they were born A trade school pre- 
paring boys for local trades would not then be primarily pre- 
paring them for their life-career The boys and girls 
should not be trained in an industry which few of them 
will later enter If any trade training is given it should 
be in industries which are nationwide not local ^ 

Because of these inherent defects, not only are trades 
schools not increasing in number but those that do exist 
are finding their greatest development in other than their 
original purpose The David Ranken School in St Louis 
is giving special attention to apprentices who are learning 
the trades in the shop Apprentices in the plastering and 
sheet-metal trades are given supplementary instruction in 
the David Ranken School ^ This trade school has there- 


^ L P Ayres, Some Conditions affecting Problems of Industrial Edu- 
cation in Seventy-eight American School Systems, p 7 

- Lewis Gustafson, “ The Recognition of Industrial Education in 
Apprentices by Organized Labor,'' Proceedings of the Eighth Annual 
Conv Nat Soc Prom Industrial Education, pp 134-43 
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fore changed from the original purpose of replacing ap- 
prenticeship to supplementing it ^ 

i* Coumic) daily Conducted Trade Schools, 

Public and elementary trade schools form but a small 
percentage of the total number of trade schools Trade 
schools that are conducted for profit form the vast majority. 
This type of trade school followed in the wake of the 
private business schools It differs from the latter in that 
it teaches occupations other than the purely commercial ones 
of stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping 

No one can estimate how many such schools there are 
They are not subject to inspection and in consequence official 
statistics are almost wholly lacking They are found in the 
out-of-the-way corners of cities, and are often unknown by 
the community about them Many of them evanescent, 
some are going out of Ixisiness and others entering 

Some investigations, however, show how numerous they 
are In 1915 there were m Chicago alone, 46 commercially 
conducted trades schools Nine of these were automobile 
schools , SIX taught dressmaking and design , four millinery ; 
till ee motion-picture operating ; two barbenng , and two com- 
ptometer operating “ In Minneapolis, Minnesota, there were 
in 1916, 14 such private schools with an annual attendance 
of approximately 2000^' The trades taught included tele- 
graphy, tractor operating, window-dressing, barbenng, auto- 
mobile driving, pharmacy, ''beauty culture/' dress-making, 
and sewing The total income of twelve of these schools 

* Lewis Gustafson, ‘‘ Ex^^erts cannot be trained in school alone Ex- 
perts must come from a coml)ination of school and trade experience/^ 
ibid , p - T92 

^Caroline Bengsten, “Private Trade Schools in Chicago/’ Manual 
Training and Vocational Educanon, vol xvii, pp 497-510, March, 1916 

’“Report of the Minneapolis Survey for Vocational Education,” 
Bull 21, Naf Soc Promot Induct , ‘see chart p 122 
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was over $84,000 per year. The tuition fee ranged from 
$20 to $100 but averaged about $50 ^ 

Such figures indicate what a vast number of these trade 
schools already exist in the country as a whole 2000 would 
probably be a conservative estimate of their number. 

Though some of these schools are highly efficient, many 
are exceedingly poor. On the whole they are wasteful and 
inadequate and do not teach the trade properly. Much of 
their expense is competitive In order to attract students 
and to enroll them, advertising and baits’^ are necessary 
Advertisements m the daily papers, circulars, commissions 
for securing students, discounts for cash payments of tuition 
and promises to secure positions for graduates are common 
practices." A large part of the tmton fee is thus devoted 
to these competitive expenditures instead of being devoted 
to trade training itself Practically all these expenses 
would disappear in a well articulated public system where 
competition for students was not necessary for existence 
The equipment of the trade school is.3uch moreover that 
in most cases it camiot give adequate instruction Thus, 
the equipment of one school in Minneapolis teaching tractor 
operating was absolutely worthless, while two dress-making 
schools had only about $100 worth of equipment apiece 
Many of the Chicago schools had no facilities for teaching 
the trades they pretended to teach. Even the best schools 
cannot afford the costly apparatus necessary to instruct 
students Even in the best ol schools, the instruction given 
IS intensely specialized Trade training and nothing else is 
given while civics, economics and English are eliminated 
Such a system suffers from all the evils of profiteering. 
The aim of the proprietors is pnmanly that of immediate 

ft 

^ The capital equipment of these schools was estimated at about $50,000 
and the number of instructors totaled TS 
^Caroline Bengsten, op at 
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profits, not that of thorough training. If the student has 
more money, he is generally urged to take an additional 
course to perfect himself m the details of the trade If his 
money is exhausted, he is hurried out The inevitable ten- 
dency is to shorten the course sO' that a fresh batch of 
students may be secured Thus, schools for barbers 

teach the trade in six weeks, automobile schools in two 
months but the graduates, of such schools are only “ quarter- 
baked ” workmen. 

Vicious as most of these private schools are they have 
arisen because of a real need The breakdown oi appren- 
ticeship threw the burden of training the upper class of 
workers upon other agencies The public school system, 
swayed as it was by tradition, responded so slowly that it 
did not meet the need of the age Individuals were quick 
to see the opportunity and to bend it to their advantage 
They started schools as business undertakings to supply 
these workmen They were far from ideal but they 
bridged the gap They did it expensively and wastefully, 
they gave insufficient preparation but they did give some 
trade training, even though slight They cannot, however, 
be a permanent solution 

There is however another grave defect in addition to 
those already mentioned The tuition fee of $50 or over is 
sufficient to bar out the largest section of our working 
population Therefore, if private trade schools were to 
be relied on, we would be perpetuating a caste organization 
O'f industrial society and would prevent children of the 
lower strata from rising in the industrial scale 

j T echmcal High Schools 

These schools differ from trade schools proper m the fol- 
lowing ways* (i) They educate their pupils for different 
ranks m industry Whereas trade schools were designed to 
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turn out ordinary skilled workmen, technical high schools aim 
to train for positions above this lower level. Their industrial 
purpose is therefore to provide the non-commissioned of- 
ficers of industry and not, like the trade schools, to be a mere 
substitute for apprenticeship. Because of this difference 
the curriculum of the technical high schools is not as narrow* 
as that of the trade schools Subjects of more general in- 
terest, such as history, economics, and English are treated 
and mathematics forms an important part of the curriculum. 

(2) Technical high schools admit students at a different 
age than do trade schools. Almost uniformly trade schools 
fix the age of entrance at 16 Since technical high schools 
are an integral part of a city’s public school system, they 
must take the graduates from the grammar grades without 
regard to age 

It IS sometimes said that the purpose of the technical high 
school should be to prepare students for colleges of engineer- 
ing This duty however can be performed equally well 
by the ordinary high school Others declare it should give 
general education with some practical work, but this function 
m turn is performed at present by the manual training high 
schools Neither of these purposes would justify the exist- 
ence of separate technical high schools. As Mr. Bogan says 
training for some form of industrial leadership should be 
the dominating purpose of the technical high school ^ 

Several cities have adopted these specialized high schools 
as a part of the public school system Notable among such 
schools are the Lane Technical School and the Harrison 
Technical School of Chicago, the Stuyvesant High School 
of New York City, the East and West Technical High 

^William J Bog-an, “What is the True Place and Purpose of the 
Technical High School in the American Public School SysCfem^” Pro- 
ceedings Sixth Convention, National Society Fromot Industrial Edu- 
cation, p 188 
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Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Cass Technical High 
School of Detroit, Michigan These schools do not coaifine 
themselves to one particular trade but instead teach several ^ 
Since trade preparation, not college preparation, is their 
chief purpose, two and three 3'ear courses are offered as 
well as the customary four year course 

These schools have undoubtedly retained many children 
in school who otherwise would have left. The population 
of Cleveland, Ohio during the decade of 1900-1910, increased 
by above 18,000 people annually Nevertheless daring the 
years 1906-8 the High School enrollment did not increase, 
being 4,873 m 1906 and 4879 m 1908. Three vocational 
high schools were instituted from 1908 to 1912 One of 
these was a ccaiimercial high school, while the other two 
were technical high schools The enrcllnient in the Cleve- 
land High Schools in 1912 was 7,800 or a gam of nearly 
3,000 pupils m four years. This increase had indeed almost 
entirely taken place in the vccational schools The technical 
schools gained the year 1911-1912 while the acad- 

emic high schools gained onl)^ 6% “ 

The technical high school cannot, however, give ad- 
vanced work adequately because it cannot successfully imi- 
tate shop conditions The difficulty of getting the students! 
to treat production seriously, the attendant waste of mater- 
ials, the lack of speed and the minimization of quantitative 
production all hamper the work 

Such schools moretwer encounter the same economic dif- 
ficulties that the trades schools experience The education 

^ See an aitide by James F Barker, ‘‘The Sepaiate Technical High 
School,” Eleventh Year Book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, pp 49-67 

^Janies F Barker, “The Place and Purpose of the Technical Pligh 
School,” Proceedings of Sixth Convention National Society Promotion 
Industrial Education, pp 195-6 
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IS too costly and the poorer pupils cannot afford the time re- 
quired. Mr H E Miles estimates that the cost per student 
year in the StU3rvesant High School of New York City and 
the Cass Trade High of Detroit Michigan to be $ioo ^ This 
type of school, furthermore, does not touch the children 
who because of poverty must leave school at 14 It must 
recruit its members almost entirely from the upper grades 
of labor and not from the lower grades Like the trade 
schools it does not afford a ladder by which men may climb 
from the unskilled to the skilled labor group 

4 Trade Preparatory Schools, 

These schools are for the 14-16 year old boy and girl. 
Unlike the trade school they admit 3^ounger pupils and are 
not designed as substitutes for apprenticeship They do 
not aim to turn out highly skilled workmen but rather to 
give a general preparatory training which will afford a basis 
for later specialization 

There are hundreds of specialized trades in the United 
States which if taught in the schools would necessitate 
minute specialization of the school and the creation of an 
elaborate and complicated system Many groups of trades 
are however similar in materials used, tools employed and in 
the nature of the final product Education in the principles 
common to a group of these trades can be given to the 14-16 
year old child and afterwards he can choose a particular 
trade and specialize in it Such groups of trades having 
basic similarities are ^ 

1 H E Miles, Proceedings First Annual Co>wention National Associa- 
tion Corporation Schools^ p 274 This includes an allowance for inter- 
est upon the cost of the school plant 

*I am largely indebted to the admirable classification of the sub- 
committee of the National Education Association on intermediate in- 
dustnal schools. See Proceedings of the 1910 Convention^ National 
Education Association, pp. 7 i 5 " 7 i 9 
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(1) Woodworking callings- this includes carpenters, 
cabinet making, coopers, and saw-mill workers Many of 
the subdivisions are exceedingly specialized but they have 
many common tools and they work upon the same materiak 

(2) Iron and Steel trades this includes blacksmiths, iron 
and steel workers (in mills) machinists, plumbers and gas 
fitters. 

(3) Book-binding and pasting trades: among there are, 
bookbinders, box makers, and paper makers. 

(4) Printers Trades Though there are many specialized 
trades yet there are principles common to all. 

(5) Leather trades- including, boot and shoe makers, 
harness and saddlery makers, tanners and trunk makers 

(6) Textile mills, cotton, hosiery, silk and woolen mills. 
The problem here is more difficult since many of the pro- 
cesses are dissimilar 

(7) Clothing trades- including dressmaking, millinery, 
seamstress work, taiMring, shirt and collar making, etc. All 
these trades involve sewing. If machine work is used, 
many of the machines and processes are almost identical 

(8) Slone work industries This includes masons, roof- 
ers, and slaters, marble and stone cutters, etc 

(9) Interior work, building trades Among these, paint- 
ers, paper hangers, and plasterers There are many com- 
mon trade problems in the occupations of this group 

(10) Food industries This includes butchers, bakers, 
candy makers 

(11) Tobacco trades including cigar, plug and cut to- 
bacco, and cigarette making All these deal with the same 
material and educational material common tO' all could be 
worked out 

(12) Miners and quarrymen. 

These groups afford an idea of the field which is open to 
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the trade preparatory schools. Several such schools have 
been instituted Among these are the Industrial School of 
Columbus, Georgia,’- the Intermediate Industrial School 
of Albany, New York, the Rochester Factory Schools, and 
the New Bedford, Massachusetts, Industrial Schools. In 
these schools such subjects as industrial history, mathe- 
matics, drawing, geography, and other cultural matenal are 
given in addition to the general trade preparatory work 
Such schools are performing a very valuable function in 
giving this generalized training as a basis for later work 
The principle is pedagogically sound It does not try to 
give a training which it is incompetent to offer from the in- 
herent ineffectiveness of the trade school proper 

Nevertheless under our present system it fails of effec- 
tiveness because it cannot teach the class for which it is 
intended The families of many 15-16 year old children 
not afford to keep them in school without financial aid. 
Therefore, they cannot benefit by this training and are 
debarred because of their economic situation 

5. Industrie Schools, 

This term is commonly used in two senses, (a) to desig- 
nate a school giving instruction in several trades forming 
an industry, (b) to designate a school for those who are 
regarded as mentally, morally, socially or economically in- 
ferior It differs from a trade school in that it gives in- 
struction in several trades rather than m one. It is similar 
to manual training schools in that a manual training school 
which specialized in wood working n^ight be called an in- 
dustrial school because of its preparation for this specific 
industry On the other hand industrial schools often give 
such general industrial training that they might well be 
listed as virtually manual training schools. 

^ See Bulletin Number 2 $, 1913^ Unuted States Bureau of Education, 
Industrial Education m Columbus, Georgia," pp 12-30 
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These similarities, however, should not obscure the dif- 
ference between industrial and manual training schools 
An industrial school gives much more concrete training and 
Its work IS intensive rather than extensive It aims to turn 
out a man who is a master of a particular industry instead of 
one with merely general information about several 

The term “ industrial school connotes furthermore a 
school giving vocational education to the dependent, defec- 
tive and criminal classes. The Elmira Reformatory began 
trade instruction in 1886 It was intended to teach every 
corrigible prisoner some trade before he was released By 
1892, 32 distinct trades were being taught tO' over a thousand 
3"Ouths and men ^ Industrial training has been since intro- 
duced into many prisons, notably in the Michigan State 
Prison. 

The rapid progress of vocational education in reform in- 
stitutions IS indicated by the fact that in 1913, only 22 out 
of 106 retained the word reform or reformatory in their 
title and that nearly all the remainder declared that they 
were industrial schools In practically all of these in- 
stitutions children are received because of legal commitment, 
not on account of criminal acts committed by them, but to 
rescue them from criminal surroundings and from homes 
where they were ill treated or suffered because of economic 
dependence" In 1913, 35,575, of the 50,812 inmates were 
being taught some trade or occupation 

Industrial training is given also to the deaf and blind In 
^9^3, 70% of the 5,000 blind in public institutions were re- 
ceiving instruction m the industrial departments , ^ while 

^Fonan account of the Elmira system see Eighth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Labo^, 1892, pp 623-650. 

® See Report Commissione} of Education, 1913, vol 11, p 623. 

® Ibid , pp. 624-628 

*‘Ibid, pp. 646-648 
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6,800 or 62% of the 11,000 pupils in State schools for the 
deaf, were being taught some industrial occupation ^ 

Many of the feeble-minded in public institutions are also 
being taught trades Approximately 6,500 of the 25,000 
inmates were taught some industrial occupation in 1913.^ 

Industrial schools are the predominant type of higher 
educational institution for the negroes and Indians. 88 of 
the 214 schools for negroes specifically state in their title 
that their primary purpose is industrial, and nearly all of 
these 88 call themselves “ industrial schools.” Of the 
68,000 enrolled in secondary and higher schools for the 
negroes, 31,000 received industrial training. Some of the 
Negro schools, notably Hampton and Tuskeegee, have at- 
tained a very high level of efficiency. Many of the most 
influential Negroes are advocating that higher education for 
their race be chiefly confined to vocational training, rather 
than to cultural training ® 

The education which the government has provided for 
the Indian is almost wholly vocational ill character. Insti- 
tutions such as the Haskell Institute of Lawrence, Kansas, 
and the Carlisle Indian School, are primarily nothing but 
advanced and thorough industrial schools. There are 73 
industrial training schools for Indians 13,000 or 88% of 
the 15,400 students in these schools received industrial in- 
struction ^ 

The somewhat contemptuous attitude which educators 
and the public have adopted towards vocational education 


"^Report Commissioner of Education^ 1913’, vol iii, pp 655-657. 

*Ibidy pp 671-672 

s The late Booker T Washington and his successor Col 'Moten have been 
the chief supporters of this idea W. E B DuBois, the negro educator 
and the editor of The Crisis, opposest this view and lays greater stress 
upon so-called '‘cultural education” The vocational theory however 
seems to be winning more adherents. 

4 Report Commissioner of Education, 1913, vol ii, p. 526 
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is evidenced by the preceding statements. Vocational 
education was thought to be necessary for criminals, way- 
ward ^youths, and defectives It was also adopted as the 
basic element in the instruction of the two races that are re- 
garded as socially inferior; the Negro and the Indian. For 
all these elements m our population, vocational education 
was encouraged. 

For the normal child of the white race, vocational educa- 
tion was however discouraged. No better illustration of 
the leisure class ideals which have permeated our educa- 
tional system could be given. Our educators have im- 
plicitly reasoned as follows Manual work is debasing and 
slavish Intellectual pursuits are enn<ibling^. Therefore^ 
only the notably inferior classes should be educated for 
manual work, while the rest should be given purely intellec- 
tual training.’’ 

The practical difficulty with any such theory as this is 
that most of those who are not given vocational education 
must later do manQal work, for which their purely ‘‘ intel- 
lectual ” training has not prepared them. This is the pre- 
dicament which has followed upon the taking over of the 
leisure class ideal of education as the basis of our democratic 
school system. Formerly education had very frankly been 
for the leisure class who were few in number When free 
education was established for all citizens, the content of the 
old education was adopted by the new system Whereas 
formerly education had prepared those who studied for 
their future occupation, f. e , to enjoy life without working, 
now the vast majority did not have the economic means to 
be able to put their education tO' that use.^ 

^For a brilliant treatment of this subject see John and Evelyn Dewey,. 
Schools of Tomorrow, pp 229-250 



CHAPTER IX 


Training of Employees by the Plant 

Hitherto we have been considenng efforts being made 
outside of industry to prepare men for their work. This 
chapter will deal with the orgainized efforts made by business 
establishments themselves to train their employees for the 
work they are doing or are expected to do. 

Every workman has of course, always needed some train- 
ing m the work he has to do and has received some instruc- 
tion This instruction has, however, been generally given 
by a harassed and overworked foreman who seldom knew 
how to explain a process. At its best such training was 
incomplete and sketchy, while at its f^orst it consisted 
largely of ill-terapered rebukes. In either case it was costly, 
because of the decreased production, the breakage and 
damage, and the abnormal labor turnover that resulted. 

In recent years, business units have begun to 'adapt them- 
selves to the situation and many concerns have function- 
alized the training of employees in a separate department 
charged -with this work The traimng of the workmen in- 
stead of being one of the many tasks of the shop foreman, 
becomes the concern of a plant official or department Such 
a step, like the creation of a functionalized employmer^ 
department, is but the carrying out of the principle of func- 
tional foremanship as advocated by Mr Frederick W. 
Taylor 
417] 
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In those plants where such departments exist, it is of 
course true that the foremen still retain considerable author- 
ity £nd responsibility in the training of the employees. 
Complete functionalization has therefore not been effected 
even in those plants where the training department has the 
firmest foothold and probably will never be completely ac- 
complished. The trend is, however, distinctly towards 
centralizing training so far as possible under one definite 
agency. The training given by these business units is of 
two varieties* (i) instruction in a separate class or school 
which is for the time being somewhat apart from the actual 
production process, (2) instruction at the job itself. The 
first of these gives more the theoretical background for shop 
work while the second gives concrete production training in 
an actual shop setting Much confusion has arisen because 
many writers ha,ve confined their attention to the school 
work given by a concern and have treated it as the sole 
branch of educational activity and have ignored the train- 
ing at the j'ob itself. The term corporation school has 
in itself contributed to not a little of this confusion 

As a matter of fact, many plants use only one of these 
methods while some use both. In general, it is undoubtedly 
true that large concerns created special schools for their 
apprentices and workmen before they established function- 
alized departments to instruct the workmen in the shop 
work itself This was true both because it is always easier 
to create a new agency apart from the regular organization 
of the concern than it is to effect a reorganization in the 
^^lant itself, and because business men, although ostensibly 
somewhat scornful of the schools, were yet unable to think 
in othe;r than school terms. As we shall see, however, the 
trend has been of late, distinctly towards an emphasis on 
training at the job itself. 

The growth of the general movement is evidenced by the 
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fact that so far as is known, Hoe and Co., the famous 
manufacturers of printing presses, were the first large con- 
cern to institute a formal school for training their app-ren- 
tices and workmen in 1872 In 1888, the Westinghouse 
Machine Co of Blast Pittsburg, Pa, started another such 
school but for over a decade, few other corporations fol- 
lowed their example In 1901 the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works inaugurated a somewhat similar system/ In the 
same year the General Electric Co. started its first school 
for apprentices in its Schenectady plant, and m the follow- 
ing year extended it to its L3mn plant In 1903 the Inter- 
national Harvester Co tried to provide organized training 
for its apprentices 

After 1905, the movement grew rapidly and widely. 
Many railroads adopted the plan, the first of which was the 
Central Railway of New Jersey in that year In the next 
year the New York Central and the Union Pacific adopted 
. the scheme, while the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe fol- 
lowed in 1907 By the action of these three roads the 
system was taken from the Atlantic to the Pacific within a 
year. The plan was quickly adopted by other roads not- 
ably the Delaware and Hudson in 1907, the Chicago and 
Great Western, and the Erie, in 1908, the Lehigh Valley in 
1910, the Baltimore and Ohio in 1911, the Illinois Central 
m 1912, the Southern Pacific in 1913. In 1915 in addition 
to the roads previously mentioned, the following also had 
apprenticeship schools . ( i) The Boston and Maine, (2) the 
Canadian Pacific, (3) the Central of Georgia, (4) The Lack- 
awanna, (5) the Grand Trunk, (6) Oregon Short Line^ 
(7) the Southern, (8) the St. Louis & Southwestern,^ and 

^ See an article by S. M Vauclain, The iSystem of Apprenticeship 
of the Baldwin (Locomotive Works” in J -R. 'Commons, Trade Union- 
ism and Labor Problems ^ pp 304-315 
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(9) the St. Louis and San Francisco/ In that year there 
were in all 108 such railway schools.^ 

Corporation schools developed rapidly in manufacturing 
as well as in transportation A few of the corporations 
who instituted such a policy, between 1905 and 1913 and the 
dates of their action are given in the following table : 


Year 

Corporation 

Place 

1905 

Cleveland' Twist Dnll Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

1906 

Burroughs Adding Machine 'Co 

Detroit, Mich 


Consolidated Gas Co 

New York, N Y 


Western Electric Co 

Chicago, 111 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co 

Wilmerding, Pa 

1907 

Lupton Sons Co 

Philadelphia, Pa 


Cadillac Motor Co 

Detroit, Mich 

1908 

Brown and Sharpe 

Providence, R. I 


Cincinnati Planer Co 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


R R Donnelly and Sons 

Chicago, 111 


Fore River Shipbuilding Co 

Quincy, Mass 


iSolvay Co 

Syracuse, N Y 


Yale and Towne Mfg Co 

Stamford, Conn 

1909 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

E Pittsburg, Pa, 


Leland and Co 

Worcester, Mass. 

1910 

Franklin Mfg Co 

Syracuse, N Y 


General Electric Co 

Pittsfield, Mass 

1911 

Warner, Swasey and 'Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

1912 

Royal Typewriter Co 

Hartford, Conn 


Foote and Davies Co 

Atlanta, Ga 

1913 

Packard Motor Co 

Detroit, Mich 


Fort Wayne Electric Works 

Fort Wayne, Ind 


Curtis Publishing Co 

Philadelphia, Pa 


The year 1913 was marked by the organization of the 
National Association of Corporation Schools. This asso- 


*The development of the railway systems of corporation schools is 
well illustrated in the charts included in the Proceedings Second Annual 
Convention, pp 410-41 1, Proceedings of Third Annual Convention, pp 
168-169 " 

^Proceedings ThM Annual Convention Nat Assoc Corp. Schools, 
pp 168-169. There were m addition 32 railway schools of the Grand 
Trunk and the Canadian Pacific located in Canada 
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ciation was organized to act\s a clearing house for the in- 
terchange of ideas, to collect and make available data about 
successful and unsuccessful schemes of educating employees, 
and to promote an interest in the traimng of their employees 
on the part of corporations. The corporation school thus 
ceased to be the concern of any one individual plant alone, 
and became the subject of general concern. The strength 
of 'the movement was thus enormously increased. 

The growth of this organization is well illustrated by the 
following table. 

Membership m National Assoqation op Corporation Schools ^ 
Date Number of business concerns members 


Sept , 1913 

37 

June, 1914 . • . 

52 

June, 1915 

65 

June, 1916 . . 

102 

March, 1917 

105 

March, 1920 

146 


These figures are not a complete index of the actual 
number of corporation schools started in this period. A 
few of the companies belonging to the association did not 
actually have such schools or training departments, while 
the additions to the association are in part due merely to 
the coalescence of already existing schools. The growth 
of the association does, however, indicate the heightened 
interest in the general idea of corporate training for em- 
ployees. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools in fact 
soon broadened its whole program so that it included the 
entire educational aspect of industry. To its primary pur- 
pose of constituting a forum, the association added the 
following three functions * 

'Compiled from the monthly bulletins of the National Association 
Corporation Schools 
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I. To develop the efficiency of the individual employee, 

2 To increase efficiency in industry as a whole. 

3. To influence courses of established institutions more 
favorably towards industry. 

The association has tried to lay down standards for safety 
and health precautions; to investigate schools for office- 
workers, adult workers, and for apprentices proper, and to 
recommend successful features for adoption; to study 
policies of advertising and retail salesmanship; and to in- 
stitute approved methods of vocational guidance. In the 
school work that is given the subjects taught naturally vary 
with the plant For the machinists trade, mechanical draw- 
ing, shop mathematics and blueprint reading are the most 
important studies. The training is based upon the problems 
which arise in the daily work. The school studies are m 
the main used simply to clarify the practical problems. 
Text-books, loose-leaf lesson sheets and oral instruction, 
are all used in these schools In general, the supervisors of 
apprentices believe^ that loose-leaf lesson sheets obtain 
better results than texts, as the sheets allow greater elasticity 
and make the studies apply much more concretely to the 
practical problems of the particular shop ^ 

The average amount of time which the apprentices are 
required to spend in the schools is approximately four hours 
a week, generally in two sessions of two hours eaach ^ The 
instructors in these schools are normally taken from the 
force of the corporation itself instead of being hired from 
without. This connects the school with the problems 
of the workshop, and is less expensive because it does not 

^30 p}ants out of 33 declared that lesson sheets were more satisfactory 
than textbooks. See Proceedings Third Convention Nat Assoc Corp. 
Schools^ p "165 

Proceedings Third Annual Convention Nat, Assoc Corp, Schools^ 

pp 141-145. 
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necessitate the employment ot a man upon full-time pay to 
do only part-time work. It does, of course, have the disad- 
vantage that the teacher may be hurried by his other duties 
that he does not have time properly to prepare his school 
work.^ 

In 1914 tib.e following number of apprentices attended the 
corporation schools of 51 different companies.^ 

Type of Industry No, of Schools Number of Apprentices 

Railways 17 4,451 

Manufacturing concerns . . 34 3,638 

Total .... . ... 51 ^089 

Since the sources of information were limited there were 
necessarily many plants whose apprentices were not in- 
cluded in the preceding table. Approximately 80 per cent 
of these apprentices were being trained for the machinists 
trade for repair work. Thus in the railway schools prac- 
tically all the men were being trained for repair-shop work. 
This confirms the statement made in an earlier chapter that 
manual skill is being largely concentrated in the repair- 
ing of machines. Other trades taught are carpentering, 
plumbing, molding, boiler-making, painting, and decorating, 
electrical work, blacksmithing, mechanical drawing, pattern- 
making, and testing. 

These apprentice-schools are almost all located in the 
eastern states. Of forty-one shop schools for apprentices 
in manufacturing industries which were investigated in 1915, 
only one was located west of the Mississippi River and only 
three south of the Ohio River. Fourteen were in the states 

'For the pedagogical qualities of corporation school work, se^ A J 
Beatty, Corporation Schools (Bloomington, 111 ) especially chaps iv to 
viii, inclusive ** 

' These statistics are compiled from a chart made by the sub-committee 
on trade apprenticeship See Proceedings of Second Convention Nat. 
Assoc Corp Schools, pp 404-405 
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of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana^ and Ohio, and the remaining 
twenty-three in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts ^ The rail- 
way shop schools on the other hand were much more widely 
scattered Forty-eight of the 108 shops in this country, or 
nearly one-half, were west of the Mississippi, and ii, or 
10%, were south of the Ohio.^ Most of the corporations 
that prescribed school training for their employees provide 
this school themselves and have the work given inside the 
plant. Some, however, either rely upon the public even- 
ing schools or upon the correspondence schools to meet the 
need but meet part or all of the expenses for their em- 
ployees 

In addition to these specialized schools for the more- 
highly skilled workmen many concerns have established 
schools of a more general nature for their unskilled and 
semi-skilled workmen These classes are designed tO' 
arouse in the employee interest in and a general knowledge 
of the business Consequently, lectures are generally given 
on such topics as (a) the history and importance of the in- 
dustry, (b) the technological processes of the industry, (c) 
policies of particular organization itself including its origin, 
growth, selling policy, labor policy, methods of promotion 
etc Within the last few years many plants employing 
large numbers of immigrant-workers have instituted Amer- 
icanization classes which have devoted themselves largely 
to teaching English Lectures are also given in many 
plants on safety measures and in some, on health care. 

It has been unfortunate, however, that the attention of 
educators and of the public has been fixed upon the school 
training given by modem business concerns rather than 

^See Proceedings Third Convention, Nat Assoc Corp Schools, pp. 
168-169 

168-169. 
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Upon the shop training, for the former has always been 
less important than the latter The real education which a 
business concern gives to its workmen is always mainly cen- 
tered about the actual days work itself and school work 
is at best extrinsic to the real core of the production pro- 
cess. Men learn to become good workmen at their job 
only, by mastering that job and this cannot be accomplished 
by theoretical instruction, whether inside or outside the 
factory walls. The development of the functionalized 
training department, however, has introduced order into the 
education of workmen on the job where all was previously 
chaos A definite plan of training is set up and an agency 
created to administer it 

The nature of this shop training must naturally vary with 
the type of worker to be trained. Where advanced appren- 
tices are being trained for executive and high-grade 
engineering positions the men are changed from one branch 
of the work to another, once they have mastered a field. 
They are carefully supervised and a wealth of individual in- 
struction is given them. The most notable concern giving 
this type of training is the General Electric Company which 
annually employs approximately 300 college graduates as 
apprentices. These men are given training in the testing 
department for one year; after that, as Dr. Steinmetz says, 

we provide situations for those who desire to remain with 
the company and for those whom we consider first class 
men, further training in an extension course ’’ ^ 

Where men are being trained for the highly skilled 
m’echanical positions, as in the railroad apprentice schools 
and many of the large corporations, the shop work of the 
learners is generally supervised by a specialized agent. This 

^ C P Steinmetz, “ Engineering Schools of Electrical Manufacturing 
Companies,” Proceedings First Annual Convention, National Associafion 
of Corporation Schools 
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man primarily oversees the training given to the apprentices 
rather than training the apprentice himself. Promotion 
IS thus individualized and the lock-step method is broken ; 
once adept boys have mastered an operation, they can be 
changed to another job without waiting for their less capable 
fellows. Should the apprentice need more instruction than 
can be given by the foremen, the functional supervisor can 
of course give supplementary training. To do adequate 
work such a supervisor should not be burdened with the 
care of overseeing too many apprentices. The general con- 
s^sus of opinion seems to be that thirty or fifty apprentices! 
per supervisor is the maximum number than can be directed 
efficiently.^ In practice, however, many plants have a much 
higher ratio than this although one manufacturing con- 
cern has as low a ratio as six apprentices per instructor.^ 

The war-time labor shortage caused many employers to 
install training systems. In these systems, the learners were 
almost universally trained upon the job itself Perhaps 
the most noteworthy development was that of the “ vesti- 
bule school.^' This has been admirably defined by Dr. H. 
C. Link as ® 

a preliminary training school in which to observe and coach 
new employees The vestibule school is to the industrial or- 
ganization what the vestibule is to the home. In the home it is 
a place where the entrant stops, wipes his shoes on the mat, ad- 
justs his garments, and performs those duties which prepare 
him to enter the house proper. In the factory or office it is a 
place which detains the incoming employee until he has become 
adjusted to a new environment and has been prepared to handle 
the essential elements of his prospective work. Having passed 
through this preliminary stage, he is the more ready to enter 
upon the work of the main shop or office 

^Proceedings Second Annual Convention j National Association Cor- 
poration Schools, p 437 

^Ibid, p 439. 

* Link, Employment Psychology, p 273. 
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The novices are given training under instruction, on 
actual production jobs somewhat apart from the main plant 
process itself. This training department may be com;pletely 
separated from the rest of the plant, or, if it is unwise to 
equip such a complete cross-section unit of the plant, it may 
occupy segregated floor space in each of the regular de- 
partments The segregation permits close supervision and 
instruction, while the production work gives absolute con- 
creteness of aim. Scores of plants instituted such schools 
during the war, among which may be mentioned the Lincoln 
Motors Co. of Detroit, the Recording and Computing 
Machines Co. of Dayton, and the Curtis Aeroplane ^d 
Motor Co.^ 

The novices are generally trained in only one operation 
and naturally their period of training is short. Women in 
the Recording and Computing Machines Co. were trained 
for a unit job from three to ten days.^ The worker is also 
given a certain amount of supervision once he leaves the 
school and starts work in the plant ^►roper. Employees 
changed to new positions are also frequently sent back to 
the vestibule school ” for training on their new job. 

The development of the vestibule school corroborates the 
statement made in Chapter V. that most industrial opera- 
tions do not require long training and at the same time 
indicates what the probable development of industrial edu- 
cation inside the plant will be. 

^ For a d'escription of these training departments see C V. Carpenter, 
"How we Trained 5000 women” Industrial Management, May, 1918, 
pp 35S-57* H E Miles, “Vestibule Schools, for the Unskilled,” 
trial Management, July 1918, pp 10-12 J, W Russell, “Installing a 
Training Department,” Industrial Management, March, 1919, pp , 177-183 
H. N. tClarke, “ Breaking in the New Worker,” Industrial Management, 
June, 1919, p 497. See also H. E. Miles, “Vestibule Schools,” The 
Survey, March 6, 1920, pp 700-706 

* Carpenter, op at, p 355 
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It should not be thought that plant training has been con- 
fined to the manufacturing end. Many concerns have in- 
stalled systems of training for their clerical force and 
salesmen as well.^ Here again are found the '‘Vestibule 
schools ” with their emphasis upon the " actual ” jo-b and the 
auxiliary training work given in school classes. 

It is very easy to see that the new system of training em- 
ployees inside the plant applies many of the features of the 
old apprenticeship system to modern conditions. Supervised 
training is given the employee on actual productive work. 
There are however, certain very vital differences : ( i ) Un- 
like the old apprenticeship the new system rarely aims to 
teach the worker the whole trade. Save in onl3S a few in- 
stances the novice is trained at only a limited number of 
operations. The vestibule school with its instruction at a 
single operation illustrates the trend towards specialized 
training. (2) There is in general no fixed period of time 
which the learner must serve. Some of the corporation 
schools do have minimum periods for the apprentices to the 
highly skilled trades, but in the main the work is conducted 
on a go-as-you-please basis with no fixed period of training. 
(3) The indenture is rarely used and whatever instruction 
is given is almost wholly outside any possible legal supervi- 
. sion. (4) Whereas apprenticeship formerly applied almost 
exclusively to minors, the present system trains workers of 

^ Among the companies that have systematic plans of training their 
office workers are the National Cloak and Suit Co , the 'Larkin Co., the 
Curtis Puhlishmg Co, the Burroughs Adding Machine Co, and the 
Dennison Manufactunng Co General financial institutions such as 
the Equitable Life Insurance Co, the National Surety Co, and the 
National City Bank of New York City have similar plans. Among the 
firms that have a thorough isystem of education for their salesmen are 
the New York Edison Co , the National Cash Register 'Co , the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co, the Dennison Manufacturing Co, the Packard 
Motor 'Co., the Amencan Optical Co , the Cadillac Co , and the United 
States Cigar Store 'Co 
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all ages. (5) The present system confines its training to in- 
struction inside the plant. Unlike the old apprenticeship, it 
does not and cannot hope to supenntend the learner outside 
the work place. Nor can it adequately develop the cultural 
and spiritual aspects of the worker as was the purpose of the 
institution of apprenticeship 

In conclusion, what may be said to be the merits and 
demerits of corporation schools and training departments? 

They have real advantages, since a corporation knows 
its problems as no school can know them and its training 
work has great concreteness. Theory and practice are 
joined together in every week^s activity. A corporation, 
therefore, can train its employees for their specific tasks 
more efficiently than can any other organization. The 
movement is then a real attempt to restore the good features 
of apprenticeship and make modem industry a place of 
learning as well as of doing. 

They have, however, certain very decided inadequacies: 

( 1 ) The school or training departmenris scarcely practic- 
able for a small business, since a concern must be of consider- 
able size before it can afford to establish a separate educa- 
tional department with a special supervisor of training. The 
corporation school and the specialized training department, 
must then be accounted one of the advantages of large 
scale production and as one of the by-products of the 
capacity of a large concern for specialization and differen- 
tiation. A plant must apparently have at least several hun- 
dred employees before it becomes profitable to introduce 
the corporation school Indeed nine-tenths of the concerns 
making up the National Association of Corporation schools 
number their employees in the thousands 

(2) 51 out of 57 apprentice schools would not admit ap- 
prentices under 16.^ Only four schools would admit child- 

^ Proceedings of Second Annual Convention Nat Assoc Corp Schools, 
pp 4 o8’409, 
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ren of 14 or under. The fourteen-year-old child is too im- 
mature and undependable to be profitably given skilled train- 
ing by private plants and other agencies are needed to care 
for those two years m a child's life 

(3) The policy of .the corporation school is necessarily 
shaped by the employer alone. It is, therefore, almost in- 
evitable that social questions such as the merits and demerits 
of trade imionism should receive biased treatment. 

(4) The primary purpose of a corporation school or 
training department is necessanly profit. As Qiarles P. 
Steinmetz, perhaps the ablest and broadest-minded man 
in the corporation school movement, says . The limitation 
of the corporation activities in the educational and similar 
fields IS that given by the limitation of the corporation pur- 
pose to earn dividends for its stockholders No human 
activity in this or other fields can b^j^ustified before a stock- 
holders meeting, which does not show a favorable financial 
balance, however much the corporation directors may desire 
philanthropic workh" ^ 

This cash-value test of education is of course dangerous, 
since what may be immensely profitable to society, may not 
be profitable to the individual corporation In the corpora- 
tion schools the training is thoroughly practical There is 
no cultural education at all. Although the vestibule schools 
do furnish admirable preparation for specific trades, never- 
theless, they do not provide broad vocational or civic train- 
ing. Workmen need to posses a broader equipment than 
the knowledge of only one process if they are to protect 
themselves against unemployment As citizens moreover, 
their needs are greater than can be satisfied by the business 
exigencies of the individual plant. 

o 

^ C P. Steinmetz, “ Presidental Address,'' Third Annual Convention 
National Association Corporation School^ p. 52. 
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(5) The question may fairly be asked: Does this plant 
training pay for itself after all? There can be but little 
doubt that the vestibule ” training does. The expense of 
training is more than compensated by the increased produc- 
tion at work, the freeing of the foremen from instruction, 
the reduction of breakage and damage whether to the 
machine, the material or the fellow workmen, together with 
the reduction of the labor turnover which results. 

(6) Finally, it is by no means clear however, that the 
more elaborate apprentice courses and corporation schools 
are a paying proposition. In the first place, most of the arg^ 
ments advanced to prove the economic success of these 
schools are decidely inadequate. Mr. F C. Henderschott 
of the New York Edison Co. declared that in the year after 
the introduction of a school for salesmen and other workers 
the business of his coinj^y increased 20.5% as compared 
with the average yearly increase of 12%.^ The conclusion 
was that the school work had been chiefly responsible for 
this increase Mr. Henderschott is here guilty of the post 
hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy A number of other factors 
might have caused the increase equally as well 

The truth of the matter is that the corporation faces the 
same obstacle in training its apprentices and skilled workers 
that the small manufacturers were confronted with in the 19th 
century, namely that the apprentice may leave upon or before 
the termination of his term and go to some other company 
This is a real deterrent to the individual employer provid- 
ing training. He is liable to go to the expense of training 
the boy only to the end that some one else shall obtain the 
benefits of his skill The employer must face the question : 
considering the transient nature of the working force does 

C Henderschott, Proceedings First Annual Conv Nat Assoc 
Carp Schools^ p 404. 
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c 

It pay him (not does it pay the industry) to train his young 
workers ^ 

The following table shows the number of apprentices 
taken on trial by various concerns up to 1914, the number 
graduated, and the number m the employ of the company in 
that year ^ 


Name of Company 

Number of 

Number 

Graduates 


Apprentices 

Graduated 

Employed 


on Trial 


tmth 

Company 

Am. Locom Co. . , . 

Bos & Me R R . 

S07 

83 

126 

27 

98 

20 

Cen R >R of N Y 

. 260 

36 

16 

Del & Hudson R R . 

290 

113 

86 

Erie R. R, . 

1007 

161 

104 

Gr Trunk R R, 

1660 

225 

99 

Penn R R . ... 

• ■ vfi> 

219 

181 

South Pac R R . 


4 

4 

Cadillac Mot Car €0 

sw 

80 

35 

Gncui. Planer Co 

so 

10 

3 

Qev Twist Drill Co. ^ 

28 

7 

I 

Foote & Davis Co . 

35 

0 

0 

Ft Wayne Elec Wks 

n 

0 

0 

Gen Elec Co , Lynn, Mass 

1710 

156 

60 

“ (Pattern-making) 

177 

20 

11 

“ (Moulding) . 

171 

22 

8 

(Stenography) 

19 

3 

2 

“ ( Mech Drawing) 

^54 

57 

24 

** (Testing) 

93 

I 

I 

“ (Business) 

17 

4 

2 

(Electncal) 

274 

93 

46 

Leland & Co. 

30 

8 

6 

Packard Mot Car Co 

86 

0 

0 

Western Elec Co 

III 

25 

15 

Westinghouse Elec -Mfg 

779 

133 

63 

Yale & Towne 

212 

55 

37 

Total 

- 9,459 

1,585 

922 

^This table has been compiled from raw data gathered by the sub- 


conxmittee on manufacturing and mining, Proceedmgs Second Annual 
Convention National Association Schools, 1914, pp 408-409 
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Thus only i6 7% of the apprentices who were taken on 
trial graduated from the course of training and only 58,1% 
of those who graduated or 9.1% of those taken on Trial 
were at that time in the employ of the company. 

Can an undertaking be called profitable when, of every 
100 men trained, only 16 complete the course, and only 
10 work permanently for the concern that trained them? 
These corporations have in other words trained 90 men who 
are working elsewhere for every 10 men so trained who 
are working for them. 

This statement however, needs to be qualified. Mar^ 
dropped out soon after training began, others were elimin- 
ated along the way and the expense undergone by the 
companies in training such a boy was much less than it 
would have been had he^one all the way through, and then 
left to work elsewhere.^V 

It is a curious paradox, nowever, that it does pay some 
concerns to lose their apprentices to other plants The 
apprentices that leave the employ of the General Electric 
Company, go as a rule into executive positions with com- 
panies using electrical apparatus Since they have been 
trained in General Electric methods and accustomed to 


General Electric machinery and since, moreover, the General 
Electric has tried to develop an esprit de corps among its 
apprentices, there is every incentive for them to buy Gen- 
eral Electric goods. There can be little doubt that sales of 
the General Electric Company have increased in part just 
because of this loyalty on the part of its old “ boys who 
are now with other firms This is however, an unusual 
case Most apprentices do not leave a company to become 
loyal purchasers from that company, but rather to h^cme 
employees of a competitor. After all allowances have been 
made, it is at least possible and in many cases probable that 
the cost of training the boys is on the whole, greater than 
the return received. 
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It seems probable, however that the plant training given 
in the future will be more in the nature of shop instruction 
in specialized processes rather than in the more elaborate 
system of a long-time apprenticeship training However 
some skilled workmen are needed and if some plan similar 
to the Wisconsin apprenticeship system were introduced for 
the more skilled trades, undoubtedly a greater stabilization 
would result, and the employer would be given greater 
assurance of a return upon his investment of training 



CHAPTER X 


Evening and Correspondence Schools 

This and the following chapter consider schools that 
are midway between those of the last two chapters. 
Chapter VIII. discussed schools that had as their basic 
assumption that the school could train for industry. The 
corporation schools described in Chapter IX. are bas'^d 
upon the belief that training in an industry can come only 
from actual experience in the industry itself and that the 
school work is merely supplementary Continuation and 
cooperative schools st#»^ the importance of shop work 
more than does the trade industrial school, but they also 
lay greater stress upon the school-work that is to accom- 
plish the practical details ^ 

The continuation school differs from the day trade school 
in that the student is studying while he is already engaged 
in industry. It differs from the corporation school in that 
the student is generally instructed outside of the place where 
he is employed and his education is under the direction of 
agencies other than his employer. 

Continuation schools have two broad purposes : ( i ) In- 
dustrial and (2) social The industrial purposes of the 
continuation schools are to prepare the worker (a) for 
the job he chances to be holding at the time, (b) for a 
higher position within the same industry, (c) for other in- 
dustries. The social purposes are (a) to teach the English 
language (in the case of foreigners), (b) to give»general 
instruction in citizenship, (c) to increase the capacity for 
enjoyment of cultural things 
435] 
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Continuation schools may'' be divided into two main 
classes, (i) those that are conducted outside of working* 
hours, which are considered in this chapter, and (2) those 
that are conducted during working hours, which are con- 
sidered m the following chapter. 

Evening schools were an early phenomenon m this 
country. The early masters were compelled to give some 
literary education to their apprentices and evemng schools 
were established to provide for this so that the masters 
might pool the education of their apprentices. Samuel 
t^ane of Dorchester, Mass , kept an evening school from 
1790-97 for the apprentices in paper mills and for other 
studiously inclined boys There were many evening 
schools in the middle colonies which had as their chief pur- 
pose the furnishing of education to these indentured ap- 
prentices.^ Of course students oJJ^ than apprentices were 
admitted to these schools, but^he necessity of complying 
with the educational requirements of the apprentice law 
gave a certain aiuount of patronage to these schools and 
was at least one of the causes for their formation. 

Such evening schools continued and increased during the 
nineteenth century, and the necessity of providing for the 
education of the apprentices was still one of the causes for 
their institution. In 1828, the Ohio Mechanics Institute 
started a school in Cincinnati to which apprentices and sons 
of members were eligible upon payment of 50 cents a 
year.^ In 1840, the Baltimore, Md , board of education 
organized six evening schools for apprentices and others.* 
Thus evening schools had their origin, in part at least, as 
a continuation of the apprentice system. 


Brawley, Schools and School Boys of Old Boston, p 24 
Quoted by A. J. Jones, Continuation Schools in United States^ pp 84-85 
*Oias Ost, Cincinnati m 1841, p 132 
^Report Baltimore Board of Education, i860, p 335 
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Evening schools may be classified from the standpoint of 
control under two heads* (i) Those under private 
management, (2) those under public management 

j. Evening Schools Under Private Management 
The private schools may be pnmarily conducted either 
for eleemosynary purposes or for profit Prominent 
among the pnvately managed schools that are conducted 
primarily for public purposes are those of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 

The following table shows the increase of students in 
round numbers in the Y. M. C. A. Schools/ 


Year 

No of students enrolled 

1893 

12,000 

igcx) 

26,000 

1905 

. . 33,000 

1915 

83,000 


The increase during th^e twenty-three years was, there- 
fore, approximately six-fold The expenditure per student 
also increased during this time from"* $4.33 in 1893 
$13.90 in 1915, or an increase of over 200%.^ 

In 1895, three-quarters of the men who took this school 
work were clerks, but in 1905, only 43% were clerks, while 
51% were artisans ® The average age of these students in 
1909 was 23 years, and about 18% were under 18 years of 
age ^ The subjects studied are classified under six heads 
(a) Commercial, including business law, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, stenography and typewriting, (b) Political, in- 
cluding government, economics, social history, etc (c) 
Industrial, including carpentry, drying, wood-carving, 

^Annual Report, Educational Department of the Y M. C. A, 190S, 
PP 39-50; Year Book, Y M C A, 1915-1916, pp 24-50, op, ctt 

* Annual Report Educational Dept 1915-16 Year Book, op at, 9 24. 

* Annual Report Educational Dept , op at , p. 29 

Annual Report Commissioner of Labor, p 365 
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etc (d) Scientific, including higher mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and electricity (e) Language, including Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish, (f) Special, such as law, arr 
and automobiling. (g) Employed boys This is work 
specifically adopted to the needs of those already employed. 
With the decline in the relative importance of the clerical 
class, commercial subjects have also decreased in import- 
ance. 

The work is supervised by the educational department of 
the International Association Though its power is only 
advisory, it acts as a clearing house for information and 
advice. This committee prepares uniform examinations 
upon the subjects taught and sends them to the local as- 
sociations The certificates are granted to those who pass 
these examinations and in 1901 the certificates had been 
accepted as credit by no coUeges^^^d universities Not 
many of the local associations u^^hese examinations, how- 
ever, for only 27% of the 82,000 students in 1915 were 
given the intema1;jonal certificate ^ Though the Y. M 
C. A. is doing good work it can never be expected adequately 
to solve the proiblem First, it reaches and can teach only 
a comparatively small percentage of those that need train- 
ing Only those sections that have an association can 
benefit by its work. The growth of the educational work 
IS, therefore, dependent upon the growth of the movement, 
as a whole, and many places tliat need evening education 
can not receive it. Not only is there this geographical re- 
striction of the field of service, but large sections of the 
population within aity given territory either will not, or 
cannot, attend such schools Though the Y M. C A is 
attached to no religious body, yet its. influence and leader- 
ship is overwhelmingly Protestant in nature rather than 
Catholic This, to be sure, is caused in part by the re- 

^ IP15-16 Year-hooks, Y M C A , p 24 
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fusal of most Catholics ^o cooperate with it The 
Catholic population, however, looks somewhat askance at 
it and is loath to utilize it in any way If Catholics dis- 
like the Y M. C A. because it is Protestant, free-tliink- 
ers ” dislike it because it is religious Its somewhat evan- 
gelical charactenstics cause it to be looked down upon by 
so-called rationalists and to be viewed with a vague dis- 
trust by other non-religious or anti-religious people 

Nor are its obstacles geographical or religious alone/ 
There are economic barriers as well The tuition fees 
average over $i i 00 per student To this must be added, 
(i) dues in the Y. M C A itself, membership in which* 
is generally a pre-requisite for attending classes, and^(2 ) the 
cost of text-books. It is safe to estimate that an average ex- 
penditure of $20 00 would be necessary to take the school- 
work offered Knowing what we do about wages and the 
cost of living in the Uni^si^ States, we can readily see that 
this amount debars a large class. 

Finally, despite the efforts to standarc^e and improve the 
quality of work offered, it cannot be said that the training 
given IS always of a high order It is often more in the nature 
of an advertisement for the local Y M. C. A. than a serious 
and earnest attempt to improve conditions. Very often 
the equipment is inadequate and the teachers incompetent. 

The Y. W. C. A. also gives instruction in a parallel man- 
ner to that of the Y M. C A. Its members are fewer 
and its influence less than that of the men’s association, but 
it confronts the same obstacles 

Another type is that of the privately endowed schools 
that give evening work. Some of these give all day 
trade instruction as well. These schools thus perform 
the double mission of a day trade and an evening school 
To the extent that they do give evening instruction to those 
already employed, they may be listed under the head of 
eleemos3aiary evening schools 
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Examples of schools that give evening instruction only 
are (i) the North Bennet Industrial School, (2) Franklin 
Union, (3) the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics As- 
sociation Evening Trades School, all of Boston, Mass, (4) 
the Ohio Mechanics Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio, (5) the 
St. George's Evening Trades School, (6) the Preparatory 
Trade School, (7) the Italian Evening Trade School of 
New York City and (8) the Virginia Mechanics Institute 
of Richmond, Va 

Examples of schools that give day instruction as well, are 
(i) Cooper Union, (2) the New York Trade School of 
New York City, (3) Pratt Institute of Brooklyn and (4) 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. Cooper Union was 
founded in 1854, for definite continuation school purposes. 
It was designed “to give instruction, to those already em- 
ployed at trades, m such departments of knowledge as 
might fit them to become foremen, employers and good 
citizens." Here both the industrial and social purposes 
are clearly evident^ The industrial training was evidently 
to be given in order that the worker might rise from his 
position to a higher rank, whether within the same industry 
or without The idea of training the worker merely for 
the particular task at which he is then engaged, which is 
one of the most important purposes of the modern continua- 
tion school, is wholly absent. 

Little or no argument is needed to demonstrate the inade- 
quacy of philanthropic evening schools Philanthropists 
are relatively few and their gifts are insufficient to meet 
the need. The problem is too big to be solved by the 
fortuitous donations of individuals. 

In 'addition to these philanthropic evening schools, there 
are schools conducted primarily on business principles. In 
a previous chapter we have discussed day trade schools 
operated for-profit Private enterprise, however, does not 
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confine its attention to the daytime Its night-schcK>ls af- 
ford an opportunity for those who work by day to study 
by night Little need be added to the description of these 
schools that has already been given They are in the main 
ineificient and ill-equipped, and are so expensive that a large 
class is barred from making use of their advantages 

2 Public Evening Schools 

Most important of all are the public evening schools. It 
IS impossible to obtain statistics about the early extent and 
influence of the public evening schools. Here and there in 
the reports of city school systems and in the reports of the 
Commissioner of Education, we find references to th^ir ex- 
istence, but definite figures are difficult to secure The first 
compilation by the Bureau of Education was in 1887-88, 
and the following table shows the growth of the system 
since then. 


Year 

% 

T otal number of pupils in 
evening schools in 
cities ^ver 8,000 ^ 

1887-88. . . 

135,654 

1896-97 

183,168 

1898-99 . . 

, , 185,000 

1900-01 

203,000 

1902-03 . 

229,213 

1904-05 . 

292,319 

1907-08 

357,923 

1909-10 

374,364 

1911-12 

419,981 

1913-14 

614,068 

1914-15 

678,393 


These statistics indicate an extraofdinary growth since 
1911-12 of 260,000 in round numbers or an increase of 
about 62% Part of this increase is due, undoubtedly, to 

^See Reports Commissioner of Education, 1887-88, pp 223-27; i 897 » 
vol i, p. 9 , 1898-99, vol i, p 60, 1901, vol 1, p 9, 1903, vol 1, p 9; 
1905, voL 1, p 8 , 1908, vol ii, p 422 
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the better reporting of school statistics which the Bureau 
has secured since 1912 In spite of this, however, there 
seems little reason to doubt that during the last five years, 
evening schools have greatly extended their influence 
The evening schools find their chief strength in the cities 
of over 100,000 population 45% of all the pupils en- 
rolled in 1914-15 belonged to cities of this class ^ 

411,000 or 60% of the students in the evening schools m 
1914-^15, were males and 267,000 or 40% were females.^ 
That the evening schools do not do advanced work is evi- 
denced by the fact that over two-thirds of the pupils were en- 
rolled in the elementary grades, and slightly less than one- 
third in the secondary schools ^ The evemng schools, more- 
over, will contain in one class, people of different ages and 
nationalities Employed boys and girls of from 14-21 years 
study along with men of over 30 years of age American- 
born children of American parents study in the same room or 
the same school with foreigmbom men — for there are over 
175,000 foreign-boipi immigrants who are studying in even- 
ing schools of the country ^ 

In consequence, the evening school curriculum permits 
only rudimentary work The courses offered in the even- 
ing schools are, indeed, designed more tO' atone for deficien- 
cies in the common school education which the pupil for one 
cause or other has experienced, than to act as a continua- 
tion of the common school studies. Its training is, there- 
fore, so general in nature that it gives little assistance to 
the boy in industry who wants to be prepared either for the 

^313^253 of the total of "678,393. See Report Commissioner of Edu- 
caiion, 1916, vol 11, pp 72-75 

* Report Commissioner of Education, 1912, vol 11, p 30 
iSee F E. Farrington, “ Public Facilities for Educating the Alien ” 
'BulL 18, jpjri, U S Bureau of Education 
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job he IS then holding or a better one. The American 
evening school is really a duplication of the day school 
system, running only at different hours, and its content 
rarely shows that the educational authorities have realized 
that they have a different problem to face 

These evening schools are definitely a part of the school 
system of the various cities Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut make their creation mandatory to stamp out illiteracy. 
Nine states (California, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvama, Vermont and Wisconsin) have 
permissive legislation allowing the establishment of evening 
schools These laws amount to but little because they 
merely formally approve the action of a city but do not en- 
courage it. States which do not have permissive legisla- 
tion often have as many evening schools as those that do 
Of more direct aid aFe the grants which eleven states Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Miiyiesota, Indiana, Maine, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin make for the support of evening schools 

Though public evening schools have undoubtedly per- 
formed valuable service, they do not, as at present con- 
stituted, offer a solution to the problem of industnal educa- 
tion for the following reasons . 

( 1 ) The curriculum is so elementary that it offers little 
opportunity for the boy at work to improve his position 

(2) The teaching force is always overworked and often 

incompetent. In 1 914-15 each teacher (upon the average) 
instructed forty pupils ^ This ratio is far too high Ap- 
proximately 60% of these teachers, moreover, also taught 
in the day school as well Double work of this sort is so 
exhausting that no one can continue to do justice to both 
positions ^ 

^ Report Comnttsstoner of Education, 1916, vol 11, pp 7 ^' 7 S 
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Furthermore, the teachers" who instruct m the night 
school are generally less efficient than the teachers in the 
day schools. They are either new teachers gaining exper- 
ience in night work or those whose scholastic rank is low 
and who are, m consequence, confined to night work. The 
number of night-school teachers is also swelled by many 
who follow some other occupation by day and do night- 
teaching in order to earn a supplementary income To this 
latter class, teaching is but an auxiliary line of effort, a 
crutch to help them hobble along, not the main course of 
interest Few of them know anything about pedagogy 
ancf their technique is of the scantiest- Because of all 
these factors, enthusiastic and efficient teaching is a rarity 
in the public evening schools 

(3) The students who are working by day are generally 
so tired that they cannot profit from She instruction given. 

Modern industry is essentiallyrexhausting Manufactur- 
ing, clerical and commercial occupations are geared at high 
speed, and an adolescent has little or no surplus energy to 
expend after a day’s work To expect faithful attendance 
at, and close attention in an evening school which itself 
seems inefficient and tired is to expect an impossibility. 

The following table shows in round numbers, the enorm- 
ous loss in attendance which evening schools experience ^ 


Year 

T otal number enrolled 
in evening schools 

Average daily 
attendance 

Percentage daily attend- 
ance of total enrollment 

1908-09 

379,000 

155,000 

41 1% 

1909-10 

374,000 

145,000 

39 < 5 % 

I9II’-I2 

420,000 

149,000 

35 6% 


These statistics are corroborated by those of New York - 
City Ever since public evening schools were opened in 
1847, irregular attendance has been a constant charactenstic 


*See Reports Commissioner of Education, 1910, vol 11, p 689, 1912, 
vol ii, p 30 
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In the first year, only 35% of those enrolled attended upon 
the average; forty years later, m 1S87, the percentage was 
33.8, while in 1910-11 It was 34 1/ It is safe to conc;Jude, 
therefore, that evening schools instruct upon the average 
only slightly over one-tihird of those who enroll Miss Van 
Kleeck found that in New York, 8% of those who enrolled 
never attended even one session ^ These may be written oiflf 
as complete deadwood A comprehensive treatment of any 
scheduled subject cannot be given with this irregular atten- 
dance, and all logical continuity is destroyed 

Even to those who attend faithfully, the evening school 
is essentially unsatisfactory. The students are tired frcfe 
the day’s work and cannot concentrate upon their studies. 
The teaching is generally listless and there is an air of 
irrelevancy about the whole situation that leads the mind 
to go ‘"wool-gatherings” As Miss Van Kleeck says, “the 
facts seem to us to show conclusively that if a system of 
compulsory continuation schools for young wage-earners 
is to be developed, their sessions must bt held by day and 
not by night ” ^ 

j. Correspondence Schools 

Correspondence schools are really schools outside work- 
ing hours conducted at long range A few students may 
devote their entire time to the course of studies and for 
these, the correspondence schools are trade preparatory and 
not continuation schools The vast majority, however, 
take correspondence courses as a supplement to their daily 
work. These courses are used to accopiplish the three in- 
dustrial purposes of continuation schools, i e., to pre- 

^See Mary Van Elleeck, Working Girls m Evening Schools, pp 
143-14S. 

*Van Kleeck, op. cit ^ p 14S 

* Van Kleeck, op. cii , p 165 
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pare a worker for the job heas then engaged at, to prepare 
him for higher positions within the same industry, and to 
prepare him for other industries. The last two purposes 
are of course stressed more by the correspondence schools 
than the first 

The two varieties of correspondence schools, like the 
evening schools, are public and private. The public corres- 
pondence schools are usually attached to the universities 
of the country. In 1913, thirty-two colleges and universi- 
ties gave correspondence courses with a total enrollment of 
approximately 20,000 ^ The Universities of Chicago and 
Wisconsin have been the pioneers in this field and have 
given instruction to tens of thousands by means of corres- 
pondence. The Massachusetts Board of Education has re- 
cently instituted a state extension system which is largely 
based upon the correspondence idea 

In all these public systems the courses given are mainly 
cultural and not directly vocational.^ Subjects such as 
literature, language, history, education, etc., seem indeed to 
be the most popular It would be erroneous to conclude that 
no vocational courses are offered, since the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania and the Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture offer courses m engineering, agriculture, 
industry, and business. But such work is distinctly subor- 
dinated to the cultural instruction 

The correspondence schools conducted for profit are far 
more important in point of numbers enrolled than are those 
conducted primarily for public service. Due to the multi- 
plicity of such private schools and to their secrecy, it is im- 
possible to secure statistics which will accurately indicate 
their influence and importance. An estimate of several 

o 

* Lotus E Reber, “University Extension m the United States,"" 
Bulletin^ igr4, U S Bureau of Education, No, 19, p 20 
*For analysis of courses given, see Reber, op ext , pp 21-26. 
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hundred thousand pupils enrolled would be, however, most 
conservative Some of these schools are downright frauds, 
giving little or no instruction in return for the ^ fees 
paid. Most of the schools of caricaturing and drawing are 
of this stamp Others have as their mam purpose, the 
sale of a set of books and are really book-firms instead of 
correspondence schools Still others specialize in corres- 
pondence work but give inadequate instruction, while there 
are some very reputable concerns which offer a fair degree 
of opportunity to the student 

The curriculum of this class of correspondence schools is - 
completely practical Few or no cultural subjects are in- 
cluded The sole standard that a student of this class of 
school considers is will this raise my pay-check^ There 
is consequently a multitude of courses offered in the fields 
of engineering, business, agriculture, etc 

Though a great deal o:| incidental good is done in 
furnishing instruction to ambitious young men, the private 
correspondence schools constitute in the rhain, a vicious and 
inefficient system of education for the following reasons, 
(i) Many of them are fraudulent It is difficult for the 
post-office authorities to detect whether or not a concern 
is doing a legitimate business By liberal advertising, it 
is possible for a company to reap a harvest before a fraud 
order can be issued. It is possible, moreover, for a concern 
to stay within the letter of the law and yet exploit its 
patrons. (2) The degree of efficiency, even among the 
technically honest firms, is not high A staff of ill-paid 
clerks is generally employed at answering letters and reply- 
ing to questions Even though the work is standardized, 
these people cannot furnish complete and accurate informa- 
tion or high-grade instruction (3) The charges for tuition 
are too high The fees per course vary from $20. upwards; 
the average charge by the International Correspondence 
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Schools bem^ ^$75 This C)'jp>sti lutes a severe drain upon a 
poor man's resources, and their collection is only possible, 
because they are paid m installments rather than in a lump 
sum Were the tuition fees actually invested in the educa- 
tional side of the business, no complaint could of course be 
made, but such is not the case (4) An enormous amount 
is wasted m competitive advertising and canvassing Most 
of the expenses of a modern correspondence school are in- 
deed in the sales and not m the educational department. 
One large school claiming an enrollment of 350,000 pupils 
^ had twent}^ branch offices each with its quota o-f salesmen 
and employed in all over 2,500 people. Only 370 of these 
were, however, connected with the educational work ! 
Fifteen percent of the force was devoted to the actual in- 
struction itself, while eighty-five was employed in the ad- 
ministration and sales side of the bitoiness This indicates 
a shocking dispropo'rtion of energy and resources, and is 
one that would not exist under a publicly operated system 
with the wastes o 4 competition eliminated. 

(5) A further criticism of private correspondence schools 
IS that only a small percentage ever finish the coitrses that 
they begin Veiled in secrecy as the records are, only esti- 
mates are possible The Minnesota Department of Labor 
Statistics found that less than one-third of those who began 
courses m Minneapolis, finished them ^ The percentage, 
for the country, as a whole, of those who complete their 
course is probably even less The Canadian Commission on 
Technical Education declared it to be as low as 5 or 10 
percent ^ 

(6) Finally, correspondence school courses even at their 

^ “ Vocational Survey of Minneapolis, Mmn ” Bulletin /pp, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 113 

^Report Canadian Commission on Industrial Training and Technical 
Education, pt iv, p 1688 
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tet are a decidedly unsatisfaWory means of ed.ucation and 
, should u^d only as a last resort The instruction lacks 
personal touch, there is an inevitable delay m replying to 
questions which is generally at least as long as a week, and 
sometimes a fortnight or a month This robs the study 
o much of Its interest and the student soon loses heart and 
generally drops out These schools cannot be called a solu- 

lon, in any real sense, of the problem of industrial educa- 
non. 


he huge numbers who have sought further technical 
^ucation at their hands is, however, adequate proof of the 
fact that the present educational system of the country' has 
failed to meet the needs of the times Because of the lack 
of a better system, men have turned to privately managed 
^ools brth at long and short range to secure the training 
that they have needed.** 



CHAPTER XI 


Part-time Schools 
I, Introduction. 

There are two varieties of part-time schools* (i) The 
co-operative school, (2) the part-time continuation school. 
These schools differ from evening schools in that they 
operate within and not without working hours, and that 
children at work are excused to attend them 

n 

The typical co-operative school altgimates school and shop 
training, giving school training to one set of students for a 
week, or some such period, ai^d then sending this group to 
work in some industry and taking in another group who 
have been employed in industry the preceding week. 
After another period, the process is reversed. There is 
thus an alternation between school and shop, between theory 
and practice The typical part-time continuation school 
on the other hand takes all the workers for a few hours 
every week The continuation and co-operative schools 
are alike in that they give training within working hours 
but they differ in the following respects (i) In the co- 
operative schools, there is a rotation of men from school to 
shop which does not exist in the continuation school (2) 
The co-operative school generally takes students and finds a 
plac-e for them in industry, while the continuation school 
takes boys «nd girls already engaged in industry and gives 
them school training. (3) Much more time is devoted to 
school work under the co-operative than under the con- 
244 [450 
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tmuation school Whatever ^he length of the shifts m 
the former system, the proportions devoted to school and 
shop respectively are approximately half and half. In the 
continuation schools on the other hand, the hours devoted to 
school work are never more than eight a week or less than 
1 6% of the normal working time of the child laborer (4) 
The work in the co-operative school is closely ccMordinated 
with that of the shop and the work of the students m the in- 
dustry itself is supervised by the school authorities In the 
continuation school, on the other hand, the school training 
IS merely super-imposed upon the shop work and the school 
authorities do not interfere with the work done in the-in- 
dustry itself (5) Typically, attendance at the co-operative 
school is voluntary while attendance at the continuation 
school is generally compulsory. The co-operative school is 
established and mainfeined by the voluntary co-operation of 
employers with the educational authorities The part-time 
continuation schools in the ^United States are in the mam 
compulsory upon both the employer and juvenile worker 
(6) The curriculum of the co-operative school is almost 
wholly designed to increase the technical efficiency of the 
individual worker while that of the continuation school 
normally lays considerable stress upon the social aspects of 
industry and life This difference in the curriculum is 
probably occasioned because attendance is voluntary in the 
co-operative school while it is generally compulsory for the 
continuation school In the former case, the educational 
authorities are forced to bid for the support of the em- 
ployers and the employers naturally de^mand that the school 
^ curriculum be made more practical and be confined to sub- 
jects of almost immediate trade value. As a report of the 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Co-operative Plan^says*' 


From the first, the employers who offered their assistance m- 
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sisted that the course be such -ras to make those going into it 
better mechanics, capable of advancing to the highest possibili- 
ties m the trade The pi escribed studies of the ordinary 
courses that were included in the cooperative industrial course 
were, as a rule, changed in form and structure Many of the 
time-honored courses were carefully shelved, and such subjects 
were selected as would fit the students to be intelligent me- 
chanics and thoughtful artisans ^ 


The continuation school is not compelled to oflfer such 
inducements to attract a clientele Courses in industrial 
^history, industrial hygiene, civics, etc , are therefore more 
common in the continuation than in the co-operative schools 

2 Co-operative Schools 

(i) The Co-operative system of the Umversity of Cin- 
cinnati, 

Dean Herman Schneider is the originator of the co-opera- 
tive system of education Wfiile an instructor at Lehigh 
University, he con<?eived the idea of co-ordinating the Uni- 
versity work with the large industrial plants in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania Some of the Lehigh graduates were work- 
ing for two years as apprentices in the local plant after 
graduation It occurred to Professor Schneider that the 
apprentice course and the college work could be combined 
in a six-year course with alternate weeks of work and study. 
This method, he believed, would solve a number of pro- 
blems First, it would avoid a duplication of shop-equip- 
ment This would at once enable the student to work with 
up-to-date equipment, a practical impossibility for a school 
to supply, and it would relieve the University of the ex-^ 
pense of maintaining elaborate mechanical laboratories 
Secondly, it would free the University curriculum of purely 

1 M. R McCann, The Fitchburg Plan of Co-operative Education/' 
U S Bureau of Education, Bull , jpij, No 50, p 13 
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descnptive courses, knowledge of which could be better 
obtained in the industry itself. Finally, since the students 
would be earning money while they studied, many worth 
while men would be enabled to attend college who other- 
wise would not be able to do so Though the plan was 
favored by practising engineers, it was rejected by the 
Lehigh authorities. 

When Professor Schneider accepted a position at the 
University of Cincinnati in 1903, however, he convinced 
the University authonties of the soundness of the plan and 
in 1906, a beginning was made to put it into effect. 

Twelve industrial plants and 28 students contracted to 
begin the work which was mapped out to cover a six-year 
period with alternate weeks at the University and in the 
shop, together with a three-months period of complete shop- 
work during the sumsaier The students were to be grouped 
in pairs, the men taking turns working at a machine and at- 
tending classes. This prevented any discontinuity m the 
work of the plant The manufacturer onjiis part guaranteed 
to move the student- worker about from position to position. 
Thus, in the electrical engineering course, the manufacturer 
guaranteed to employ and train the boy for a year and a 
half in the foundry, for the next year and a half in the 
machine shop, for two years in the commutation, controller, 
winding, erecting, and testing departments and the remain- 
ning year m the drafting rooms. 

The plan was threatened with disaster at the start since 
Dean Schneider required all of the candidates, in the summer 
before entrance, to work m some manufacturing plant. The 
hard work in hot weather discouraged all but six or eight 
and Dean Schneider was compelled to fill up the ranks’ from 
those who were insufficiently prepared. Over 400 -inquiries 
from prospective students were received during the first 
year and a large percentage of these made formal application 
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for admission.’ By 191 1, the^ experimental period was over 
and the system could well be called a success By that 
time a number of changes in the original plan had been 
made (a.) The six years course of 9 months per year was 
changed into a five years course rumnng for 1 1 months per 
year (b) The penod of alternation between shop and 
college was lengthened from one to two weeks, (c) The 
iron-clad contract with the employers was modified and the 
employers were given power to change a worker whenever 
desirable. The shop-work was checked by the University 
authorities to prevent a boy from being kept at one operation 
too. long, (d) The business side of the undertaking was 
taken from the instructional staff and given to a special 
official. 

The Cincinnati plan was designed for Unjyersity men but 
It has been copied by several cities who applied the principle 
to co-operation between the high schools and industry. The 
system has thus spread downward in the educational scale 


(2) The Fitchbilrg, Massachusetts, Plan of Co-operative 
Education. 

The Fitchburg system is a direct outgrowth of the Cincin- 
nati plan Dean Schneider on one occasion described his 
system to a group of metal manufacturers, among whom 
was Mr Daniel Simonds of Fitchburg, Massachusetts Mr 
Simonds became very enthusiastic over the plan and suc- 
ceeded in inducing the school authorities of his city to start 
it in connection with the high-school work 
^ A director with both shop training and technical educa- 
tion, was employed a^d in the first year 18 pupils were re- 
gistered in the course The mam features of the plan are ■ 
(a) The course covers three years One year of regular 

iiC W. Park, “The Co-operative System of Education,” U S Bureau 
of Education, Bull , jrprd. No S7, P 13 
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high-schcK>l work being required before the pupii is eligible 
for entrance, (b) A preliminary summer must be spent in 
the shops to test the capabilities of the boy. (c) An^alter- 
nation of weekly periods between school and shop with a 
consequent painng off of students (d) Signing of an 
agreement or indenture by parents and manufacturer 
The parent contracts that the boy will complete the school 
course unless prevented by very unusual circumstances, while 
the latter contracts to teach the boy the trade mentioned m 
the agreement (e) The boy is to be paid wages beginning 
at 10 cents per hour and finishing at 1254 cents or a total of 
about $550 for the three years course (f ) The creation of 
a director who was to supervise the school and shop work 
of the boys and co-ordinate the two. 

Since its inteption in 1908, the plan has flourished. 
From 1908 to 1913 a®total of 134 boys had been enrolled and 
at that time, about 55 boys were taking the course ^ The 
boys graduated have m general gone out into the trade for 
which they have been prepared and th^ir comments upon 
the system are very enthusiastic ^ 


(3) The Beverly, Massachusetts, Plan. 

This system, which was instituted m 1909, is unique m 
several features A separate school, called the Beverly In- 
dustrial School, was created, which was limited to 50 
pupils who were to alternate between shop work and school 
in groups of 25 The United Shoe Machinery Company 
agreed to fit up a separate department in their factory to 
accommodate the 25 boys These bqys were to be given 
all the necessary equipment and trained to be full-fledged 

^ M. R McCann, “ The Fitchburg Plan of Co-operative Industrial 
Education,” U. S Bureau of EducaUon Bull^ 1913, No 50, p '*28 
•See fifteen commendatory statements by former pupils quoted in 
“ Vocational Letter No 7,” U S Bureau of EducaUon, May, 1915 
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machinists The company moreover contracted to furnish 
the material and purchase the product at established prices. 
One-half of the price is given to the pupil and the remainder 
goes toward the maintenance of the school shop, while any 
deficit is made up by the company itself. 

The theoretical instruction is given in high school build- 
ings by a separate staff and the system is administered by 
a board of industrial education, controlled by the city school 
board, but upon which the manufacturers have representa- 
tion No formal indenture is required, and boys over 14, 
^who have completed the 6th grade, are eligible for entrance ^ 

{4) The Textile Industrial Institute of Spartansburg, 
S. C 

This is a half-time school supported by private contribu- 
tions and sub^dies from cotton mills^ School instruction 
is given in the common branches and practical courses in 
homemaking subjects It is d^esigned to train superinten- 
dents and overseers for the cotton mills of the South. 

f 

(5) The Co-operative System of York, Pennsylvania 

This follows the alternative week plan Manufacturers 
m the following trades co-operate with the high school 
authorities . machine construction, pattern-making, cabinet- 
making, plumbing, auto-repairing, molding and electncal 
work Over $32,000 was earned by the boys m the first 
four years of the system. An interesting development in 
York has been the creation of an auxiliary shop, under the 
control of the school. It was found that it was necessary 
to build a separate school shop to- insure the students se- 
curing all-round training Thus the co-operative plan in, 
York at least has encountered the same difficulty which 
spelled iliin for the old apprenticeship system 


^ See the First Annual Report of the Trustees of the Industrial School 
of Beverly, Massachusetts, 1910, pp 5-28 
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(6) The Co-operative Sys^m in New York City. 

The introduction of the co-operative system into New 
York City is the direct result of the labors of Dean Schneider. 
In 1914 he was employed as an educational expert by the 
city, and the Board of Education upon his reccmimenda- 
tion installed the plan. As in Fitchburg, a preliminary 
year of high school work is required and unit periods of a 
week are used The school work is co-ordinated with 
the shop experience, mathematics, for instance, being treated 
from the standpoint of shop problems 9 high schools and 
87 firms co-operated for the year 1916 in taking care of 
486 pupils. The weekly earnings of the pupils averaged 

$5-78.^ 

(7) Other expenments 

Solvay, New#York has adopted the co-operative plan in 
connection with its h?gh school work The Lewis Institute 
of Chicago also uses it for some of its students, while 
the Cincinnati Public School system has established a co- 
operative course for the training of messenger boys Cen- 
tralia township in Illinois has recently put the co-operative 
plan into practice, while Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, has tried 
the system in co-operation with various industries and dur- 
ing the last year has worked out an especially close rela- 
tionship with the department stores of that city.® Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has recently adopted an interesting variant 
of the usual co-operative plan in its school for printers. 
Instead of the usual week and week about sysitem, the Little 
Rock plan calls for five half days in school each week and 
six half days in the industry itself * 

* ‘ “ Experiments m Industrial Education m New York City .1916/’ 
Nafioml Child Labor Committee Pamphlet, No 263, p 12. 

•See Edward Rynearson, “The Pittsburg Co-operative Plan,” School 
Review, September, 1919, pp 533-44 
* Vocational Summary, September, 1919, p 95 
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j. Part-Time Continuation Schools 

In the United States, the part-time continuation school 
has b'^en a development of the last ten years How recent 
has been its growth in this country can be seen from the 
fact that when Arthur J Jones in 1907 wrote his monograph 
on The Continuation School in the United States^ he did 
not mention the type of school that we now regard as the 
continuation school 

The development of the continuation school principle in 
the United States may be divided into two periods, (i) 
The agitational and experimental period prior to the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes law. (2) The period since the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Hughes act, marked by its adoption by 
nearly a score of states. 

The real movement for the estabHshment of part-time 
continuation schools began in 1910 when Ohio passed the 
first law definitely referring to/:ontinuation schools More 
important still, was the tour of the country in the same 
year by Dr George Kirchensteiner, the celebrated founder 
of the Munich system of continuation schools.^ Dr. 
Kirchenstemer's influence was increased by the prestige then 
popularly attached to Germany's “ efficiency " methods Dr. 
Kirchensteiner very strongly emphasized the fact that the 
German system of industrial education was not based upon 
the all-day trade-school, as people had assumed, but instead 
upon the part-time continuation school Drawing upon his 
own experience, Dr Kirchensteiner pled for the adoption 
of the system m the United States 

As a result of Dr Kirchensteiner s visit, the leaders of 
the rnovement for industrial education in this country came 
to understand the real nature of the continuation school and 

^Dr Kichenstemer’s tour was under the auspices of the National 
Soaety for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
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many of them became enthusiastic advocates of it From 
this time on, the continuation school movement gained 
ground with every year Prior to the passage o^ the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, seven states (Ohio, Wisconsin, 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania) had made some form of legislative provision for 
continuation schools and various systems were being put 
into effect The laws and developments m each of these 
states prior to 1917 will now be considered in turn 

(i) Ohio In 1910 the Ohio legislature passed an act 
specifying that '' Any board of education may require^ 
children, between the ages of fifteen and sixteen years who 
are employed, to attend continuation schools not to exceed 
eight hours per week between the hours of 8 A M and $ 
P M ” ^ The?* act further provided that all minors over 
fifteen and sixteen ^ho had not completed the sixth grade 
in required subjects should be required to attend school for 
a corresponding period of tifne “ 

Since the Ohio Law did not require local boards to estab- 
lish continuation schools but merely permitted them to do 
so, and since no state aid was given to those localities 
which might take advantage of the act, little could be ex- 
pected from the law Cincinnati was, in fact, the only 
Ohio city which installed continuation schools. Even here, 
however, not all employed children between fifteen and six- 
teen were required to attend but rather only narrowly re- 
stricted classes In the year 1914-15, the number of pu^ls 
enrolled in these continuation schools was only 951^ This 
figure included a considerable number of students under the 

' ^ " Digest of , State Laws Relating to Public Education,” Bull United 

States Bureau of Education, 1915, No. 47, p 550 
^Ibid,pSSO 

*86th Annual Report of the Cincinnati Public Schools for year 
ending August 31, mSf PP 338-343« 
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co-operative plan who were not really attendants oi part- 
time continuation schools The per capita cost of instruc- 
tion in these continuation schools was as follows ^ 

c 


Year 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 
191:^-13 

1913- 14 

1914- IS 


Cost per Student 
$12 32 
2050 
870 

913 

944 

726 


(2) Wisconsin In 1911, the Wisconsin Legislature 
passed a series of acts providing that the various local 
boards of education in localities of over 5,000 population 
must establish an industrial, commercial, continuation or 
evening school upon petition of twenty-fiv^ persons quali- 
fied to attend these schools Whenever such a school was 
established for minors between fourteen and sixteen, every 
such child must attend it for not less than five hours a week 
for six months m ^ year and their employers must allow 
these minors a corresponding reduction in the hours of 
work Other features of the act were (a) the establish- 
ment of a liberal system of state aid to such schools, (b) 
the revision of the apprentice laws so that all apprentices 
must receive at least five hours of instruction per week , and 
(c) the creation of a state board of industrial education 
By a law which went into effect July i, 1916, the age of 
compulsory attendance was raised from 16 to 17 years and 
the number of hours required for sdiool per week was in- 
creased from 5 to 8*^ Furthermore, the length of the 

^This includes the voluntary attendance at these continuation schools, , 
Md, P.-35S 

^Report Commissioner of Edusatwn, 1911, vol 1, pp 306-07, also 
Bull. No. 2, Wtsco^nstn State Board of Industrial Education^ p 4. 

*This requirement was not to be imposed for the 16 year old class 
until September i, 1918 Till then only four hours a week were required 
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schcx>l year was increased frpm six to eight months In 
these ways, therefore, the amount of continuation school 
traimng required was more than trebled 

The enrollment in the day and evening contmiiation 
schools during the year ending June 30th, 1917. was ap- 
proximately 38,000. Such schools are in operation m all 
of the 30 cities of the state The total cost of these 
schools was about $700,000 for the year of which the 
state pays approximately one-half The average cost per 
student was $18 a year. 

(3) The New York Law of 1913. 

In 1913, the Education Law was amended so that, it per- 
mitted local boards of education to establish ointinuation 
schools 


in which instruction s|iali be given in the trades and in indus- 
trial, agricultural, and homemakmg subjects and which shall 
be open to pupils over fourteen years of age who are regularly 
and lawfully employed during a' part of the day in any useful 
employment or service, which subjects shall be supplementary 
to the practical work earned on m such employments “ 

Should such continuation schools for employed children 
between fourteen and sixteen be established the local board 
of education was given the power to require the attendance 
of any person within this age period- In addition to this 

* Respective amounts of time required for continuation schools by 
Wisconsin Acts of 1911 and 1916 

Total number 

Act Years Weeks Hours pet of hours 

Week required 

igii . 2, X ^ X 5 = 260 

1916 - 3 X 35 (app) X 8 = 846 

’ U, S, Bureau of Education, 1915, Bulletin 47 1 “ State Laws Relating 
to Public Education,” pp 698-99, Bulletin University of State of New 
York, No 542, May i, 1913, PP 16-17 
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every boy between fourteen and sixteen not graduated from 
elmentary schools must take not less than six hours of 
school work a week for sixteen weeks 

State aid was provided for any continuation school run- 
ning thirty-six weeks and having one full-time teacher and 
a minimum of fifteen pupils. This subsidy was to be two- 
thirds the salary of such a teacher but not to exceed a 
total of $1000 per school^ and in the year 1916-17 these 
were attended by only 163 children between the ages of 14 
and 16! ^ As we shall see, New York has since passed a 
r- compulsory continuation-school law 

(4) New Jersey The New Jersey Vocational School 
Law of 1913 gave permission to the various school dis- 
tricts to establish part-time continuation schools State aid 
to an amount equal to that raised by the dirtrict (exclusive 
of buildings but not to exceed $io,oooTor any one district) 
was pledged Despite this subsidy, only one continuation 
school had been established by 1916 with a total of fifty- 
seven pupils ^ New Jersey has since passed a compulsory 
continuation-school law 

(5) Massachusetts Massachusetts was the pioneer state 
in real industrial education. The celebrated Report of the 
Douglas Commission in 1906 caused the state to provide 
state aid for vocational education The dominant ideal at 
that time however was that of the all-day trade school but 
the inadequacies which this system displayed soon forced 
the adoption of other plans as well 


'^U S Bureau of Education, 1913, Bulletin 4^, op ctt , pp 698-99 

^News Letter National Society Promotion Industrial Education, 
May, 1917, P 21 

Digest of State Laws Relating to Public Education,*' Bull U S 
Bureau of Education, 1915, No 4^, p 697 

* News Letter, National Soaety Promotion Industrial Education, May, 
1917, p. 21 
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In 1911, trade extension sckools, with voluntary attend- 
ance, and opm to persons between fourteen and twenty- 
five, were authonzed ^ An investigation of the general Ques- 
tion of part-time education was also authorized and in 1913 
the State Board of Education submitted its report recom- 
mending the establishment of continuation schools The 
Board recommended that all unemployed children between 
fourteen and sixteen be compelled to attend school and 
that the local boards of education be empowered to require 
the attendance of children of these ages at a continuation 
school for at least four hours a week“ The legislature 
accordingly enacted that 

the school committee of any city or town may, with the ap- 
proval of the stat^ board of education, require that every child 
who IS over fourteen asid under sixteen years of age, and who 
is regularly employed not less than six hours a day, shall at- 
tend at the rate of not less than four hours per week during 
the time that such school is in actual session.® 

This was a permissive-mandatory law in which the legisla- 
ture declined to make attendance compulsory but permitted 
local boards of education to do so if they deemed fit 

Boston was the only aty to take advantage of this law. 
In 1915, the first continuation schools were opened in that 
city and the enrollment for the year 1915-16 was 3,300, em- 
ploying 39 teachers.^ 

The continuation schools were intended to be of three 
varieties: (a) those to extend the general education of the 

^Acts of 1911, chapter 471, section' i, paragraph 7, and section 3 
Needs and Possibilities of Part-Time Education" a Report by the 
Massachusetts Board of Education^ 1913, pp 21-23. 

* House Bill No 424, Massachusetts Acts 1913 

^ News Letter, National Society Promotion Industrial Education 1917, 
p 20 
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pupil, (b) prevocational coi^-tmuation schools, to give the 
employed child practical experience in several trades, fur- 
mshr» information about various industries and assist, 
through vocational guidance in selecting an occupation, (c) 
vocational continuation schools; these last were to give 
actual vocational instruction This last class in turn was 
composed of two further varieties, (i) trade preparatory, 
(2) trade extension schools. The former was to give 
training in occupations unrelated to those followed by the 
pupils during the working day. Its aim was to teach 
skilled trades to those not already engaged in them or to al- 
low pupils to change from present occupations to more 
congenial ones for which they are better adapted. The 
Trade Extension School, on the other hand was to train 
the pupil in subjects closely connected with the work at 
which he was employed and give hiifi practical training in 
the advanced processes of his particular trade ^ 

The curricula of these varied types quite naturally dif- 
fered All the schools were to give 25% of their time to 
general training for citizenship, to include courses in civics, 
personal and industrial hygiene, together with recreation, 
and cultural subjects The general improvement school, 
however, devotes 50% of its time to such subjects as Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, geography, and history These are de- 
signed to remove the previous deficiencies of the pupil and 
add to his general resources The remaining 25% is to 
be spent m the discovery and development of the pupil's voca- 
tional interests and powers The pre-vocational school, 
on the other hand, devotes 50% of its time to shop-work and 
25% to vocational guidance, while the vocational contmua- 
tioix schools devotes 75% of its time to actual shop-work and 

^For a more detailed description of these types, see Bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, 1915, number 6, whole number 43, 
PP 9-m 
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related subjects. In 1919, Massachusetts referred the 
question of compulsory part-time attendance to a referen- 
dum vote of all localities where tliere were more than'' 200 
employed minors from 14 to 16. It is significant that every 
city voted to require such schools, 

(6) Indiana. In 1913 Indiana established a system of 
state-aided vocational schools and among the types pro- 
vided for by law was the continuation school The act 
authorized the local boards to require all children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years who were regularly em- 
ployed to attend school not less than five hours a week be- 
tween the hours of 8 A M. and 5 P. State aid to l 4 ie 
extent of two-thirds of the cost of instruction was extended 
to those schools approved by the state board of education, 
and a special tax levy of one cent upon every hundred 
dollars of taxable pro|>erty was made to provide fimds for 
this purpose ^ 

The state board of education announced that state aid 
would be extended only to those schools ''^which gave in- 
struction in the present wage-earning occupations of the 
pupils, instruction designed to make them more efficient and 
productive workmen in that occupation or trade Schools 
which aimed to increase the general intelligence of the 
workers were not to receive assistance. The iboard de- 
clared that though, it is important to provide a means 
whereby the workers who have gotten into blind-alley jobs, 
may be able to fit themselves for more skilled occupations, 
a school having this for its aim cannot be state aided under 
the law’'® The part-time continuation schools that have 

^ House Bill No 101, Indiana 'Legislature, approved February 23, 1913, 
section II ^ 

'Ibidf section 14- 

Vocational Education in Indiana,” Bull No. 6, Vocational No 4, 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction, p. 25. 
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been established are for apprentices and workers between 
14 and 25 years who are engaged in skilled trades. Mr. 
Book says, '' No general continuation work for young 
people engaged m juvenile or temporary occupations has as 
yet been organized because this type of education was not 
state-aided by our law.’' ^ 

The narrowness of this system can be readily seen It 
does not provide for boys and girls in blind-alley trades and 
thereby ignores the majority of juvenile labor. Confining 
its attention, as it does, solely to the occupation at which 
the young worker is engaged, it does not permit him to- pre- 
pare himself for other and better occupations It is ex- 
tremely doubtful, moreover, whether it permits him to edu- 
cate himself for more responsible positions in the same in- 
dustry. The general social purposes^are to a mini- 

mum, only ^the course of civics being required. 

During the year 1915-16, Jndiana had thirty-three part- 
time schools (including co-operative schools) with a total 
enrollment of 235. Day courses in homemaking for 
women, which may be called continuation schools, enrolled 
a total of 1970 

(7) Pennsylvania In 1913, Pennsylvania provided for 
the establishment of a system of compulsory continuation 
schools in connection with a stringent child-labor law. The 
continuation school law reads, '' It shall be unlawful for any 
person to employ any minor between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, unless such minor shall during the period of 
such employment, attend, for a period, or periods, not less 
than eight hours each week, a school approved by the state 
superintendent of public instruction ” ^ 

Children employed on farms or in domestic service are 

F Book; “Vocational Educaticwa m Indiana,” Educational Admin-- 
tstratian and Supervision, vol 111, p 451 (October, 1917). 

* Act of General Assembly, No 177, Laws of Pennsylvania 1915, sec. 3. 
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not subject to this act, althougij. all other children are These 
continuation schools may be conducted in schoolhouses or in 
factones and stores. They must not be held on either 
Saturday or Sunday and must be between the hours of 
8 A. M. and 5 P. M 

When a school distnct has fullfilled the regulations of 
the department of public instruction, such distnct receives 
$200 annually for every teacher having had three or more 
years of teaching experience, and $150 for every teacher 
having had one to three years of experience. The state also 
pays 50% of the cost of equipment in such a school. The.^ 
proportions of the school time devoted to vanous branches 
are as follows, (a) 40% to academic subjects and general 
education. This includes English, composition, industrial 
geography, hyg^ne, (personal, industrial and social) and 
civics, (b) 20% to*fixed vocational subjects applicable to 
all industnes. This includes industrial mathematics with 
problems speafically adapted to industrial bookkeeping. 
Another required subject is shop-sketchmg and free-hand 
drawing, (c) 30% to variable vocational subjects This 
includes the study of the machines and processes at which 
the pupil is employed during the day The local board is 
given the power of constructing a curriculum of this por- 
tion of the time.^ 

For the year 1915-16, three hundred and fifty-one con- 
tinuation schools employed 372 teachers and had a total en- 
rollment of 35,628 pupils, which had increased to approxi- 
mately 40,000 by June, 1919 

State legislation prior to the Smith-Hughes Act, there- 
fore, was based upon conflicting attitudes on the following 
two questions : ( i ) Whether or not the state should require 


^ For a further description of the Pennsylvania system see W. E 
Hackett, Manual Training, January, 1916, pp. 377-79 
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attendance at the continuation schools. Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania were the only states where the legislature 
made attendance compulsory for all Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio and Indiana had permissive mandatory laws by 
which the legislature empowered the local boards of educa- 
tion to require attendance. Experience was clearly showing, 
however, that the latter type of law was very ineffective in 
meeting the situation because of the reluctance of the local 
boards to impose any additional tax burden Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania, on the other hand, were demonstrating 
---that state-wide compulsory continuation schools backed up 
by'"a system of state aid were the only effective means of 
educating the juvenile worker. (2) Whether or not the cur- 
riculum of the continuation schools should be narrowly 
vocational. As we have seen, the Indiana law permitted edu- 
caiian only for the job at which the juvenile worker was 
employed and did not allow the trade preparation traming 
or social subjects in the curriculum Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, orf the other hand, permitted a more diversi- 
fied form of education and included civic and social sub- 
jects as well as the more strictly vocational. 

The Smuth-Hughes Act of 1917 greatly accelerated the 
movement for continuation schools The act provided that 
at least one-third of the money apportioned tO' the respec- 
tive state for teachers of home economics, trade and indus- 
tnal subjects must be spent m part-time schools or classes 
and furthermore that the subjects taught must increase the 
civic or vocational intelligence of employed persons over 
fourteen years/ 

As a result, seventeen additional states passed compulsory 
continuation school laws in 1918, so that there are now 
nineteen such states The following table summarizes the 
chief provisions of these laws : 


1 Section II of the Act 
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Provisions of Part-time Gimpulsory Education Laws ^ 


States 

Minimum 
number 
of minors 
required 
to estab- 
lish 
classes 

Ages of 
required 
cAtend- 
ance 

Hours 
per week 
required 
cAtend- 
t ance 

, 1 

Length af School Year 

Law 

%n 

Effect 

Arizona 

15 

14-16 

1 5 

150 hours* 

1919 

California 

, 12® 

14-18 

4 

, Same as public schools.* 

1920 

Illinois • ‘ «... 

20 

14-18 

8 

Same as public schools. 1 

1921 

Iowa 

15 

14-16 

8 

Same as public schools, 1 

1919 

Massachusetts • • 

200 

14-16 

4 

Same as public schools, | 

1920 

Michigan 

50 

14-18 

8 

Same as public schools 

19^^ 

Missouri . 

25 

14-16 

' 4 

Same as public schoolsir J919 

Montana 

15 

14-18 

, 4 

Same as public schools 

1919 

Nebraska 

15 

14-16 

8 

144 hours 

1919 

Nevada 

15 

14-18 

. "4 

Same as public schools. 

1919 

New Jersey 

20 

14-16 

6 

36 weeks 

1920 

New Mexico • •• 

15 

14-16 

, 5 

150 hours 

1919 

New York i 

20 

14-18 

4—8 

Same as public schools 

1919 

Oklahoma 

20 

16-18 

. 

144 hours * • 

1919 

Oregon 

15' 

14-18 

5 

Same as public schools 

1919 

Pennsylvania , • 

50 

14-16 

. 8 

Same as public schools 

1913 

Utah 

15 

14-18 

4 

144 hours ' 

1919 

Washington 

I 5 ‘ 

14-18 

4 

Sam^ as public schools 

1920 

Wisconsin 

a 

14-17 

8 

8 months 1 

1 

1911 


It will be noticed from the above table that ten states re- 
quire attendance until eighteen, one to seventeen and seven 
to sixteen? years of age. The minimum age at which part- 
time education begins is almost universally fourteen save 
in Oklahoma where it is sixteen due to the fact that com- 

^ Taken from Third Annual Report, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, December, 1919, p 21, and paper delivered by L H Carris 
before National Society for Vocational Education, February 21, 1920 
Mr Carris' paper gives an admirable summary of this legislation 
• 2 Establishment reqtured only in cities of over 5,000 population 
^ Attendance upon evening school may be substituted 
^Districts may organize schools upon written request of 25 residents 
® High school distncts having 50 or more pupils must establish part- 
time classes 
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pulsory full-time education is required there until sixteen 
Nine of the states require two years of this part-time educa- 
tion, one requires three years, and nine require four years. 

The number of hours of part-time education required per 
year also varies. The Smith-Hughes Act requires that at 
least 144 hours be given before the school may receive 
federal aid and all states provide at least this amount On 
the basis of weekly attendance, seven states require four 
hours, two require five hours, one requires six hours, six re- 
quire eight hours and one has a minimum requirement of 
four hours with a maximum of eight Twelve states re- 
"’'■quire as many weeks for the part-time schools as for the 
other public schools. One specifies that thirty-six weeks 
should be required, another^ eight months and still others 
do not specify the number of weeks but fix a yearly mini- 
mum length. Taken all in all, the minimum of 144 hours 
a year is exceeded by at least seven states, most notably by 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 

It will be notK;ed that the laws provide a minimum 
number of minors necessary to form a class ranging from 
12 in California to 200 in Massachusetts. In all but f<^ur 
states, however, not more than 20 are required Some limi- 
tation seems to be necessary from an administrative stand- 
point; but care should be taken lest the minimum be placed 
too high, thus preventing children m small towns and 
localities from receiving such traimng. 

The state laws almost universally require the schools to 
be held during the minors’ working hours and usually state 
that they must be held between the hours of 8 ^ M. and 
5 or 6 P. M. The hours spent m the part-time school are 
to be-deducted from the maximum number of hours which 
the statC'-law permits the minor to work For instance, if 
children are allowed to work 48 hours per week and are re- 
quired to attend a part-time school for 4 hours, the number 
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of hours which a minor can legally work is thereby lowered 
to 44. Only one state, Oregon, permits the attendance at 
an evening school as a substitiite for attendance at part- 
time school. 

Most of the acts have been passed so recently, many 
having not yet gone into ejffect, that it is difficult to pass 
judgment upon their effectiveness The whole movement, 
however, is a most significant step in the abolition of the 
hitherto abrupt break between school and industry and m 
extending partial educational control over the chdd for an 
additional period of time It is probably only a ques-ion 
of time before the other states will enact compulsory part-^ 
time laws as well and the example O'f Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania rather than the permissive-mandatory laws will 
furnish the model for future legislation 

Both the part-tinre continuation school and the co-opera- 
tive school posses certain obvious advantages over the all-day 
trade school and the corporation school. Unlike the former 
they can take both those under sixteen ^and those who are 
poor and give them an education which admirably combines 
theory and practice, and do all this at a lower cost per pupil. 
Unlike the latter, they can apply to small plants, their teach- 
ing will be less biased and their continuation will not be 
dependent upon their pecuniary profitableness to the in- 
dividual employer. These statements should not be under- 
stood to mean that the trade school and the corporation 
school have no place. Far from it. They have a real 
place but it is a supplementary one. They cannot become 
the chief element in the system of industrial education. 

While it may have been doubtful a few years ago as to 
whether the part-time continuation school or the co-operative 
school would become the dominant form of school, this issue 
has been settled by the part-time laws passed within the 
last two years It is the continuation school that will be- 
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come the corner stone for th^e Amencan system of indus- 
trial education as it has been for that of Germany and,, 
unde&the Fisher Act, has become for that of England. The 
chief reason for the adoption of the part-time school plan 
m preference to the co-operative school was perhaps its 
greater adaptability for the purpose of compulsory attend- 
ance. It was seen that voluntary attendance for further 
training would not be sufficient to cope with the problem. 
Compulsion was necessary. It would be impossible, how- 
ever, to compel attendance at school for half of the time of 
, the employed boy Such a universal requirenlent would 
*disrapt every employer's business, cut the child's wages m 
half and impose a crushing burden of expense upon the 
state Part-time education hi from four to eight hours a 
week is less costly and disconcerting to all ppirties 

The part-time continuation school, however, has at least 
two further advantages which are less frequently considered . 

( I ) There is much less dangef than under the co-operative 
plan of overcrowding any particular trade with workers. 
Under the co-operative system, two sets of learners alter- 
nately occupy the same place in industry. Should the co- 
operative plan be adopted completely in any one locality, 
there would be danger that a double labor force would be 
trained which could not be assimilated upon graduation (2) 
More than any other plan, the continuation school gives a 
greater opportunity for the abler members of the lower 
economic classes to rise in industry. 

This may perhaps be illustrated as follows. Let us re- 
present the present industrial system as a multiple-storied 
house, the first floor of which is composed of the unskilled, 
jobs, 'the second story of the semi-skilled positions, the third 
of the skilled jobs the fourth of the high grade clerical work 
and the upper floor of the engineering and managerial posi- 
tions. How do the present occupants of these various floors 
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attain their positions ? Obviously anyone can walk in on the 
ground floor and enter the ranks of the unskilled workers. 
But how can one reach the upper floors ? It depends uj^n the 
system of industrial education If the trade or the co-opera- 
tive school is the predominant method, entrance to these 
floors is only from outside of the house, not from the inside. 
There would be some passage between the unskilled and semi- 
skilled and the skilled, but it would on the whole, be slight, 
especially between the latter two classes. Once a juvenile 
entered the ground floor and joined the ranks of the un- 
skilled laborers, he must largely abandon hope of climbing ^ 
to the upper floors The only way to reach them would hi 
by climbing the staircase outside of the building (the trade 
or co-operative school) which would open at the various 
floors and thep admit him But should he try this, he 
would be outside tlie building and to climb up the stairway 
would take several years Since he was outside, he would 
not be m the industry and consequently, he would not be 
earning. Since he could not support himself while he was 
climbing the staircase, he would be forced to stay inside and 
continue working on the ground floor at unskilled labor 
Who then would reach the upper floors? Those whose 
parents could afford to support them while they were learn- 
ing and climbing the stair case These children could reach 
the two upper floors and join the skilled laborers and brain 
workers without ever having entered the lower floors at all. 
Thus, each group of workers would be recruited from a 
particular class and those in the lower floors could not rise 
to the upper Such a system of industrial education, to 
carry our analogy one stage further, would be like a house 
with no inside but only outside stairways. This was the 
German system of education and inevitably produced there 
what it will produce everywhere, namely, class stratification. 
It does not give equality of economic opportunity. 
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The continuation school supplies those inside stairways 
that are lacking under a trade or co-operative school system 
of industrial education. It enables men to earn while learn- 
ing and hence makes it possible for them to rise from the 
bottom and helps to break down class stratification. The 
continuation school seems thus tO' be the best single system 
of industrial education that there is. The trade school, the 
corporation school, and the co-operative school can all find 
places in which they may function efficiently, but they 
should be auxiliary and subordinate to the continuation 
^ school 



CHAPTER XII 


Vocational Guidance 

Vocational guidance aims to direct the child into those 
occupations in which he can find the greatest efficiency and 
happiness Upon leaving school, children now generally 
take the first job that turns up without stopping to inquire 
whether it is a position that has future promise or is one , 
for which they are adapted. Says the Federal Investiga- 
tion into the Conditions of Women and Child Wage- 
Earners * 

There is much io indicate that the opportunities and ad- 
vantages were alike unknown to them (the children) Nothing 
seemed to suggest to a child the desirability of learning a trade 
or entering an industry in which he would have a chance of 
rising so he took the first thing that came th hand.^ 

Since the child rarely knows the nature of the industry 
he enters and practically never knows his own capacities, 
an enormous amount of economic and social maladjust- 
ment follows One index of this is the rate at which 
juvenile workers change their positions, which has already 
been indicated in Chapter IV. The vast multitude of men 
and women working at distasteful jobs for which they are 
not adapted forms one of the great modern wastes of human 
energy as well as one of the chief sources of unhappiness and 
baulked human impulses 

The vocational guidance movement seeks to lessep this 
maladiustment Such a movement could never have arisen 

1 Report on Conditions of Women and Child Labor, Senate Doc 645, 
6ist Congress, 2nd Session, vol vii, p 186 
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in the days of handicraft it is a product of the complexity 
of modem industry. In the small village preceding the 
Industnal Revolution a boy had only to make his choice 
between a few trades, each of which was a whole. He 
walked by these shops almost daily and knew the master 
workmen quite intimately He secured most of his know- 
ledge at first hand while his father would supplement his 
information.^ Then the choice of a vocation was the re- 
sult of years of observation and was based upon an inti- 
mate knowledge of the situation The enormous multipli- 
rmtion of trades, the ever-increasing division of labor, to- 
gether with the widening of the area in which a workman 
can sell his labor, have destroyed all possibility of either the 
modern child or his father knowing what occupations are 
best suited for him. Vocational guidance ^aims to create 
a definite organization which will perfdrm a function pre- 
viously carried on by the family. 

I Stages in the Development of Vocational 
Guidance 


Formal vocational guidance in America is a product of 
only the last fifteen years It began almost contemporane- 
ously in New York and Boston,^ but the main stream of 
influence has spread from Boston Professor Frank 
Parsers of Boston University, a prolific wnter upon social 
questions, became interested in the problem, and began talk- 
ing with children who were either at work or who were 
about to begin. His activity ripened very naturally into the 
establishment of a vocational bureau attached to the Civic 
Service House of Boston To this Bureau, Professor 
Parsons gave his last years before his death in 1908.* His ■ 


^ Fraifiklin^s AutohiogTCtphy. 

H. Leake, Industrial Education, p 155, states that 
for vocatioiial guidance had their inception m New York 


organizations 


^ Prof Parsons’ book, Choosing a Vocation, 
inonsly m 1909 


was published posthu- 
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work was taken up and earned on by Mr. Meyer Bloom- 
field, who for some years was the most prominent and 
active worker m the movement. , 

1. The Guidance of the Individual child. Professor 
Parsons began by personally advising a few boys and 
girls Flesh and blood children were asking for advice, and 
the advice had to be adapted to their particular needs. 
Parsons and his followers found that to do this effectively, 
they must investigate the child's past record and form a 
first-hand opinion of his capacities Once the child was at 
work, the advisor or ''counsellor” followed him up and ^ 
found out how the child was progressing and why -The’ 
entire basis was one of friendship between counsellor and 
child, and was more amiable than scientific. In this stage, 
the counsellors ^^were largely volunteers, and anyone capable 
of teaching a settlement class was considered capable of 
serving as a vocational adviser. 

Vocational guidance in mbst places has today not pro- 
ceeded beyond this primary stage. It coheems itself largely 
with individual cases and does not treat the problem en 
masse In some cities, however, a second stage has been 
reached 

2. The Treatment of Vocational Guidance as a Com- 
munity Problem As vocational guidance progresses in 
a community, more and more children come to be affected by 
it This increase may be due either to their voluntary 
request for counsel, or to the institution of counsellors in 
the public schools who are to guide students about to enter 
industry. The problem now becomes not merely how to 
"place Johnnie or Susie in a good job, but how to take care 
of a hundred or a thousand boys and girls T^e large 
numbers compel those in charge of vocational guidance to 
find out just how many children are wanted in the various 
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industries and what are the^ advantages of each. From 
the collected trade experience of children who have been 
advised, a body of data is gradually built up- 

The most prominent feature of this stage is the municipal 
survey This is designed to cover some or all of the chief 
industnes of the city to determine just what vocational 
opportunities they offer These surveys are conducted by 
various bodies ; sometimes by imofficial local societies, some- 
times by orgfanizations such as the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, or the National Society for the Promotion of Industnal 
^ Education, and sometimes by municipal and state agencies 
"Often they are part of a general survey of the educational 
conditions of the locality 

Some forty surveys of vaf')nng degrees of elaborateness, 
which have been made during the last five y^ars, have come 
to the author's knowledge^ Undoubtedly the most im- 
portant of these are the Richmond Survey of 1915, the 
Minneapolis Survey of 1916 ahd the studies of Evansville, 
Indianapolis, and Richmond, Indiana, of 1917 The last 
three were cooperated in by the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education These investigations 
laid a basis of facts upon which counsellors and educators 
could build their policy In this respect the second stage is 
really the beginning of scientific vocational guidance 

2 Vocational Guidance as a Shop Policy ^ Within the 
last few years, the discovery of the amount of labor turn- 


1 Boston, )Somerville, Holyoke, Waltham andi Worchester, Mass , 
Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn , Buffalo, N Y City, Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Troy, N Y ; Jersey City, N J , Duquesne, la., 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Scranton and Wilkesbarre, Pa , Richmond,- 
Va , Louisville, Ky., Winston-Salem, N C , iLittle Rock, Ark , New 
Orleans, La , Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Dayton, Ohio; Indianapolis, 
Richmond, Evansville, Terre Haute and Hammond, Ind , (Chicago, 
Peona and Springfield^ III , Grand Rapids, Mich , Duluth and Mmne- 
apohs, Mmn ; Topeka, Kan ; Sioux City, Iowa , Oakland, Calif. ; 
Portland, Ore , Seattle, Wash 
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over, absenteeism and withheld^ effort, has caused hundreds 
of plants to create functionalized employment departments 
These departments have taken hiring away from the shop 
foremen and have centralized it. The best conducted have 
tried to test the ability of the applicants for work, to place 
them in the proper positions, to follow them up in order 
to see whether they are succeeding and to adjust any dif- 
ficulties that may arise. This constitutes the third stage of 
vocational guidance 

II. The Methods of Vocational Guidance 

As vocational guidance has increased in importance, 'its 
methods have naturally become more scientific Both the 
children and industry itself demand accurate investigation. 
The following discussion considers the attempts made by 
vocational guidance to determine for what positions child- 
ren are fitted and what positions are best fitted for children 

% 

I. Determination of the Positions for mhich the Child is 
Best Fitted, The following principles have been advanced 
as methods whereby the capacities of the child can be 
ascertained. 

A, Determination upon the basis of the child's in- 
terests This theory runs somewhat as follows: ^‘If a 
child is interested in an occupation, he will work hard 
at it and ultimately master it. The task then is simply to 
guide his interests. This can be done by letting him know 
about various industries, and by stimulating him to think 
about his future vocation.’’ 

This is evidently a laissez-faire theory of vocational 
guidance and is a part of the modern movement in which 
John Dewey and Madame Montessori, have been leaders. 
This doctrine of interest should be examined from several 
standpoints, however, before it is accepted, (i) Is interest 
a real index to ability f Thorndike, after an investigation 
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of 100 college students, concluded that if a person is in- 
terested in a subject, he generally has ability in it ^ This 
appcfrently conclusive study should not, however, be re- 
garded as settling the matter at issue The students’ in- 
terests which were measured were in subjects that they had 
studied or were then studying The students knew from 
first-hand contact whether or not they liked a given subject 
Plainly this does not apply to the children about to choose 
a vocation. Their interest is based on desire, with little or 
no contact with the facts Being prospective, not retrospec- 
tive, it is clearly no index of their ability m the given in- 
dustry 

(^) Is the interest of a child permanent or temporary ^ If 
it IS peimanent, the child can perhaps be allowed to make its 
choice If temporary, grave dangers^ immediately arise 

Thorndike, in the study already mentioned, states that, 
these facts unanimously witness to the importance of early 
interests They are shown to be far from fickle and evanes- 
cent. On the contrary, the order of interests of twenty 
shows six-tenths of perfect resemblance to the order from 
II to 14, and has changed little more than the order of 
abilities has changed ” ^ 

This study is open to the immediate criticism that the 
statistics for the earlier years were based upon memory 
which IS an untrustworthy source, since one is apt to under- 
estimate changes and to overestimate permanence But 
even if we should waive this criticism, the study would not 
prove that interests are permanent in the industrial field 
Thorndike was measuring interest in school subjects which 
are broader classifications than specific jobs The curricu- 
lum cap at most be divided into only a score of general 

i E L Thorndike, " The Permanence of Interests and their Relation 
to Abilities,” Popular Science Monthly^ vol 8r, pp 449-456 (Nov , 1912) 

* Thorndike, op, city p 455 
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subjects, while industry has thousands of occupations A 
boy may have a permanent interest m economics, yet that 
interest may lead him equally well into law, business, '‘rail- 
roading, banking, teaching or politics In the same way a 
boy might have a permanent interest in factory work.’’ 
Does that determine what particular industry he will enter ? 
Moreover, does it determine the particular occupation he 
will assume in any one industry? The fact that “ general 
interests are permanent, may narrow the field, but it does 
not settle the choice A child’s preference for a concrete 
position, such as that of civil engineer or carpenter, is not 
necessarily permanent. There is indeed a very strong pre- * 
sumption that the interest of children in specific positions is 
anything but permanent It is likely to change because the 
child himself is in the very process of change 

(3) Will the children he able to indulge their interests in 
industry as it is? Children are naturally interested m 
picturesque and striking occupations, but unfortunately 
there are only a few such They are not interested m the 
routine tasks, but industry is chiefly composed of these 
Most children desire positions which, m the nature of 
things, only a few of them can attain. The tendency of 
children to choose occupations which are impossible for all, 
save a small percentage finally to engage in, is shown by the 
following studies. Zeidler, in his investigation in the 
schools of Santa Qara County California, found that 122 
boys out of 293 wanted to enter one of the five following 
occupations, machinist, mechanic, engineer, aviator and 
electncian, while only two of their fathers were so en- 
gaged/ Close study of over 1000 boys in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, disclosed that 56 4% of them wanted to be *one of 


^ Richard Zeidler, “ Occupations of Fathers and Occupational Choices 
of Boys m Twenty-two Rural and Village Schools in Santa Clara 
County, California,” Munual Training, May, 1916, pp 674-80 
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the following engineer, lawyer, mechanic, farmer, architect, 
electrician, doctor, book-keeper and chef, yet only 12.4% of 
the parents of these boys were employed at these occupa- 
tions.^ Wood’s study of 990 boys in St Paul, Minn., 
lends further confirmation 28% of the boys wanted to go 
into the professions, while only 5% of the parents were pro- 
fessional men 14% of the boys wanted clerical jobs al- 
though only 6% of the parents were so employed.^ 

Conversely, those occupations where most of the fathers 
are employed, are those towards which the boys manifest 
^ the least interest. Zeidler’s study showed that fifty-three 
^ fathers were either laborers, contractors, ministers, painters, 
or fruit packers, yet only three sons want to enter any of 
these occupations.^ Sears’ '“study showed that while 30% 
of the parents were engaged in the manufacturing trades, 
only 7% of the boys wished to enter them and that although 
32% of the fathers were in business, but 14% of the sons 
wanted to enter this field The St Paul investigation 
showed that whereas the trades employed 33% of the 
fathers, only 14% of the boys had chosen it, and that 
while 10% of the fathers were unskilled laborers, only 1% 
of the boys wanted to go into this class of occupation.® 

Interest therefore seems to be insufficient as a sole 
method of vocational guidance. The truth is probably 
that while no child should preferably go into an industry 
unless he is interested in it, it is also true that he should not 

*T B -Sears, “ Occupations of Fathers and Occupational Gioices of 
1039 Boys in Grades Seven and Eight of the Oakland Schools,” School 
and Society, vol i, pp 750-56 

*ErvilIe B. Woods, “The Social Waste of Unguided Personal 
Ability,” American Journal of Sociology, vol xix, p 365 (Nov., 1913) 

* Zeidl6r, op, cit 

* Sears, op, cit , pp 750-56 

•Woods, op, cit, p 365 
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enter it just because he is interested Advocates of voca- 
tional ^idance must furthermore face a truth that they^have 
hitherto found it more pleasant to ignore namely, that a 
large part of the world’s work is so dispiriting and dull that, 
were interest depended on, these positions would never 
be filled They are filled at present, not by choice, but by 
economic pressure. Vocational guidance in itself will be 
insufficient to drain children off from these pursuits. 
Somehow they will still have to be recruited. 

B Determination by Self Analysts, Few would advo- ^ 
cate this as the sole method of vocational gmdance, but it* 
has its place as a part of the system It is really an inven- 
tory of the individual’s assets and liabilities. Parsons, in- 
deed, made self-analysis the basis of his method, and re- 
quired those w^o c5me to him for guidance to make a 
written analysis of themselves by following an outline that 
he had prepared. This outline was exceedingly elaborate, 
containing over four hundred questions.^ Obviously it 
would require a capacity for patient accurate introspection 
that few adults and practically no juveniles possess. Hol- 
lingworth has found that the individual tends to overesti- 
mate himself upon desirable traits and under-estimate his 
possession of undesirable ones^ Furthermore, such ab- 
stract qualities as energy, honesty, truthfulness, industry, 
etc , that Parsons tried to evaluate, are prerequisites for all 
industries, nay for life itself ; they do not determine which 
of a number of industries one should enter. 

C Determination by the Impartial Judgment of Others 
Men are hired by others, they are not employed merely 
because they want to work at a particular job. Epiployers 

1 Frank Parsons, Choosing a Vocation, pp 26-44. 

2H. L. HoIIingworth, Vocational Psychology^ pp iSi“i 55 
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have used the most diverse mKhods of selecting men. Most 
of them say that they use their “knowledge of human 
nature"’ to make proper choices Few could tell what they 
mean by “human nature" It generally means that they 
employ those that make a good impression on them. 
Terman, in a San Diego examination, found that many 
candidates having a good personal appearance, were of a 
low degree of intelligence.^ A good or bad impression may 
be and often is caused by details that have no real connection 
with the applicants" power of filling the position satisfac- 
' r torily. A sallow skin, a retreating forehead, and close-set 
eyes, are traits that the vast majority of business men would 
stamp as undesirable, yet {here is not one iota of proof 
to indicate that they are any index of a man’s true worth 
Phrenology has long since been exploded by scientists, 
but many so-called “practical" men still cling to it ^ Nor 
is the ability or inability to impress an employer by short 
conversations, general dress, and bearing, an index of ability 
The methods of employment have all too frequently been, m 
the past, a mixture of guess-work and false science. 

One very distinct fault with this method of emplo3nnent 
has been that judgment has been passed by one man only 
Individual judgments are notoriously open to error Group 
judgments are much more reliable.^ In the personal 
examination, undoubtedly a better selection of men would 
be obtained if several persons passed judgment on the men 
and rated them as regards certain concrete characteristics 
From these individual judgments, a composite rating could 

H Terman, “A Trial of Mental and Pedagogical Tests in a Civd 
Service Examination for Policemen and Firemen,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, vol i, pp 17-19 (March, 1917) 

*E, g, the wide attention that is being paid by business men to I>r. 
Katherine Blackford's methods of analyzing character 
® See Hollingworth, op^ cit , pp 133-142 
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be made which would tend to eliminate many individual 
errors. Exactly such a system was worked out for the 
rating of officers during the war by the committed on 
classification and personnel of the War Department 

Z). Determination by Means of Psychological and Trade 
Tests, Individual judgments are faulty and take the time of 
high-salaried officials Group judgments are expensive. 
How much easier it apparently is to turn over the applicant to 
a psychological laboratory and ask for a quantitive measure- 
ment of his qualities ! The tests do not take long and there 
is a numerical precision about the results that is highly im- , • 
pressive. The question is; are these tests an index of 
ability? If so, how far^ 

A variety of tests has been used They may be divided 
into two main groups, (i) general intelligence tests, and 
(2) specific abilities tests Typical of the first group are the 
revised Benet-Simon tests, the Terman, Thorndike, Wood- 
worth and Wells tests and the army general intelligence tests ^ 
These intelligence tests have developed far beyond the 
crude forms of the original Benet-Simon test so that not 
only can the definitely feeble-minded be identified but all 
others can be classified into various groups The general 
intelligence of a fairly large sample is shown to conform 
fo the normal probability curve A firm desirous of hir- 
ing high-grade men will find its choice greatly assisted by 
the use of these tests ® Positions may also be classified into 
groups accordmg to the amount of intelligence required of 
those who work at them Then men with grade A intelli- 
gence, can be employed at grade A jobs, those of grade B 

^See Terman, The Measurement of General Intelligence, Yoakum 
and Yerkes, Army Mental Tests. • 

2 See D Scott, “ The Selection of Employees by means of Quan- 
titative Determinations,” Annals, American Academy Political and 
Social Science, May, 1916, pp. 182-193 
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at grade B positions and the men of the lowest intelligence 
at the least skilled jobs. Care should be taken, however, 
thatcthe classification be not made minute and not more 
than four or five groups should be separated at first. While 
this method is applicable among groups, it does not afford 
a basis for apportioning positions within any one of these 
groups 

The question may then be asked does expenmental 
psychology afford a means for determming the specific 
capacity for specific occupations? Certain tests such as 
those for color-blindness, for such occupations as engineers, 
motormen and flagmen, can be given and the defectives 
weeded out The discovery of specific aptitudes, however, 
IS much more difficult. Applicants for switch-board work 
can be tested for auditory acuity, and, if below standard, 
refused employment, while Seashore has developed tests to 
test natural singing ability.^ 

Hollingworth classifies the methods of testing specific 
abilities as f ollowsr ^ ( i ) By use of the vocational miniature 
An example of this is testing hello girls on a toy switch- 
board Hollingworth and Muensterberg l>Qth believed that 
this was not a fair test. What is essential to the test is not 
the similarity of external mechanism, but the internal 
similarity of the mental attitude (2) By sampling. This is 
the taking of an actual part of the work that must be per- 
formed in a specific job and trying the candidate out on 
it As Hollingworth points out, this is not essentially 
psychological Furthermore, to make it a fair test, a large 
number of samples must be chosen No judgment can be 

^See G M Whipple, “The Use of Mental Tests in Vocational Guid- 
ance,*^' Annals, American Academy^ May, 1916, pp 193-204 

2 H U. Hollingworth, “ Specialized Vocational Tests and Methods,” 
School and Society, vol i, pp 918-922 (June 26, 1915) ; also chapter y 
of his Vocational Psychology 
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given as the result of a trial upon one piece of work (3 ) 
By analogy. This is the testing of the subject under certain 
situations that are supposed to be analogous to those ,which 
the worker will face in a given job Under this head come 
(a) Muensterberg’s famous test for sea-captains by the 
quickness and accuracy shown in rating cards, (b) his test 
for motormen by the use of a crank in connection with a 
strip of paper, and (c) the test for telephone girls by cancel- 
ing letters from a newspaper page The great difficulty 
here is in getting tests which are really analogous to the 
situation which confronts the worker in the specific in- ^ 
dustry. Breese, of Cincinnati, applied Muensterberg’s test 
for sea-captains and his result showed that according to the 
tests, women should make the*best marine officers. It may 
be that it is s^, but the more probable supposition is that 
the test was not a real measurement of all the qualities 
needed (4) By miscellaneous empincal tests. This method 
consists in starting out with" no one a priori test, but using 
a number of tests and then correlating them with the later 
progress of those tested in the industry itself The tests 
whidi actually are an index of ability can thus be secured 
and those that are not, can be discarded This method has 
been adopted by Mrs Helen T. Woolley in her investiga- 
tions in Cincinnati- Through the cooperation of the Board 
of Education and the Schmidlapp Bureau, Mrs Woolley 
and her staff of investigators are placed m charge of the 
issuance and reissuance of working permits. The children 
are given mental and ph3^sical tests on their going to work 
and their later industrial history is checked up The results 
will determine what correlation exists between the various 
tests and industrial success or failure, etc The wofk has 
probably not been in operation sufficiently long to permit 
complete correlation, but prehminar\" studies have been 
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made ^ It is this last method, which has been followed by 
Lough in the testing of typists is beginning to be used m 
trade ^tests by such men as Dr Link, and which seems to pro- 
mise most Positive correlations will be worked out, it 
IS to be hoped, which will establish the adequacy of some 
tests and the inadequacy of others 

A word of caution is perhaps needed concerning the pre- 
sent development of psychological tests as a method of de^- 
termining vocational bent. General intelligence can perhaps 
be roughly determined, but only slight headway has been 
made m the determination of specific aptitudes. Experi- 
mentjal psychology gives some promise tl^t m the future it 
will be able to do this, but it has little concrete accomplish- 
ment. The claims of the vigorous advertisers of psycho- 
logical tests, both within and without college ranks, should 
be most carefully scanned, for their boa'^^ts are beyond their 
deeds. 

E By Testing the IVorker'^'Out on Actml Jobs. This 
theory is based on Ithe belief that it is impossible to deter- 
mine in advance for what a child is best fitted If psycholo- 
gical tests, and interest and character analyses are inade- 
quate, what can be done ^ Plainly, try the child out in some 
position and see what success he has If he fails at it, his 
failure should be studied and he should be guided into 
other positions in the light of the characteristics that he 
has displayed If he succeeds, the characteristics that he 
shows may aid in determining whether he should be guided 
into a better job, or continued for a term in his original 
position 

^ See Helen T Woolley and Charlotte R Fischer, Mental and Physical 
Measurements of Working Children, vol xviii of Psychological Mono- 
graphs; Helen T Woolley, ‘‘Charting Childhood m Cincinnati,*" The 
Survey, vol xxx, pp 601-606 (Aug 9, 1913) also “The Issuing of 
Working Permits and its Beanng on other Educational Problems,’* 
School and Society, vol 1, pp 726-733 
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This is not the old hit-or-miss method of letting the 
child find out for himself for what he is best fitted In 
this plan, the child is supervised and followed up and not 
left to shift for himself 

F Conclusion While no one of these methods is suf- 
fiaent in itself, none of them is inconsistent with any 
other It is not a question of choosing between one of 
these methods acid the rest. They are not substitutes for 
one another, but are complements 

A boy may be psychologically adapted for a position, but 
if he is not interested in it he will prove to be an inefficient ♦ 
worker He may be both interested and pass a high psycho^ 
logical test, yet be dishonest and untruthful and, there- 
fore, incompetent. He may have a high moral record, be 
keenly interested ii\ the position and pass the psychological 
censor, and still mhke a dismal failure on the actual job 
itself Human capacities are too complex to be evaluated 
by a single scale of measurement 

Probably a combination of nearly a?l of these methods 
should be used. A child's interest in the general field of 
occupations should be stimulated in a critical manner. He 
should be encouraged to analyze his own capacities and finS 
out his strong and weak points Psychological tests can 
separate people into rough groups as respects their general 
intelligence, and if positions be classified correspondingly 
the field of choice can be limited It may well be that 
future developments will enable the psychologists to assign 
individuals to specific tasks, but their science does not per- 
mit them legitimately to claim the power to do so now 
Finally, since man is essentially changing and his personality 
is not fixed, the record on the job should be^cafefully 
watched If he improves, he should be promoted If he 
does poorly, the causes of his failure should be noted and 
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he should be assigned to work at which he can be more 
efficient. 

III. j^ETERMlNING WhAT JobS ARE FITTED FOR CHILDREN 

It IS not only necessary to examine children in order to 
determine what they are fitted for, but it is equally neces- 
sary to examine industry to determine whether children 
should be allowed to enter it. A' child should be as 
careful in choosing an industry, as an employer is m choos- 
mg the child. An analysis of industry is therefore a 
necessary part in any democratic system of vocational guid- 
ance. 

A Investigations already made Many such investiga- 
tions have already been made in this country Not only 
have the city surveys conducted by the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education-Accumulated a mass 
of material concerning specific trades but many surveys 
have been made of individual industries as well A list of 
the more important of these studies is given below ^ as well 

^iSee the Richmond Survey, Bulleiin 162, U S Bureau of Labor 
Statistics i The Minneapolis Survey, published both by the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education as Bulletin 2X and 
by the U. S Bureau of Labor Statistics as Bulletin ipp The Richmond, 
Indiana, the Evansville and the Indianapolis Surveys are published as 
Bulletins 18, zp and 21 respectively, of the Indiana State Board of Edu- 
cation See also Survey of Printing Trades of Cincinnati, by the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce; R J, Leonard, Some Facts concerning 
the People, Industries, and Schools of Hammond, Indiana, 165 pp 
(1915) ; Anne Davis, Occupations and Industries open to Children 
Between Fourteen and Sixteen Years of Age, published by the Chicago 
Board of Education, 1914; Arthur D Dean, Education of Workers in 
the Shoe Industry, Frederick J Allen, The Shoe Industry as a Vocation 
See also the following volumes on industrial conditions in Cleveland, 
Ohio, published by the Russell Sage Foundation, F. L Shaw, The 
Building Trades, R R Lutz, The Metal Trades; Bertha M Stevens, 
Boys and Girls in Commeraal Work , R, R Lutz, Wage Earning and 
Education 
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as a list of the investigations made particularly for women/ 
These studies however are fot the shelves of the research 
student or for the vocational adviser and not for the «hildn . 
ten who are to be guided, the children need shorter and 
more popular pamphlets, similar to those issued by the 
Boston Vocational Bureau on a number of trades 

B, Type of investigations needed Unquestionably the 
great need is nc^ for a series of short, accurate and terse 
descriptions of the various industries which will give the 
child a clear comprehension of the economic, hygienic, 
educational, and social prospects of each industry^ 

The economic aspects should include: (i) The sise ot 
the industry, — number of plants and employees (2) 
Whether it is localized or diffused. (3) Is it growing or de- 
creasing and ai^wlmt rate^ (4) Is it overcrowded or is 
there a scarcity of^high-class workmen? (5) What are 
the hours of work^ (6) What are the wages for the 
vanous kinds of work? . (f) How computed^ Time or 
piece work? (8) How much unempl 5 )nnent is there ^ — 
seasonal fluctuations, casual employment, 

1 See Lorinda Perry, Millinery as a Trade for Women , Mary Van 
Kleeck, A Seasonal Industry — A Study of the Millinery Industry in 
New York City; Van Kleeck, Women in the Bookbinding Trade, Van 
Kleeck, ArtiUcial Flower Makers; May Allinson, Dress Making as a 
Trade for Women in Massachusetts, Bulletin ipy, U S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Fourth Annual Report of New York State Factory 
Investigating Commission, vol iv„ containing studies by R J Leonard, 
An Investigation of the Paper Box Industry to Determine the Possibility 
of Vocational Training, pp 1243-1347, and by Anna C Phillips, An 
Investigation of the Candy Industry, etc, pp 1363-1406; I. P O’Leary, 
Department Store Occupations , Edna Bryner, The Garment Trades, 

^ Edna Bryner, Dress Making and Millinery ; Alliance Employment Bureau, 
Inquiry into Trades for Factory Workers; Women’s Educationjal and 
Industrial Union, The Public Schools and Women in OMce-Sermce 

* See as a model the admirable handbooks of the London Apprentice- 
ship and Skilled Employment Association, Trades for London Boys and 
How to Enter Them (1912) ; Trades for London Girls and How to 
Enter Them (1914) 
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The descnption of the hygienic and safety conditions 
should include (i) What is^the death rate for that traded 
The morbidity rate^ How do these compare with other 
trades^ (2) What particular dangers are there in the in- 
dustry^ (3) Accident rate; what percentage are fatal; what 
per cent senous, what are slight? If no accurate figures can 
be obtained, a general estimate of the dangers could be given 
(4) Is the work out of doors or indoors^ (5) Does the 
worker sit, stand, or move about ^ (6) Degree of eye-strain? 
(7) What rest-periods are allowed How long is the noon 
hour, etc. (&) Conditions of ventilation and temperature; 
hot, gold, medium, variable or constant, degree of moisture, 
circulation. (9) Nervous strain and fatigue This involves 
a statement of the speed required of the worker and how 
specialized and repetitious are the tasks (10) Is the industry 
noisy ^ Disagreeable odors ^ Is the j^ii^ry stimulating 
or enervating? 

The survey of the educational possibilities of the industry 
should cover: (i)rHow great is the division of labor? 
(2) Relative proportion of skilled, low-skilled, and unskilled 
Tabor ^ (3) Are new processes being invented? If so, 

what is their influence upon the division of labor and the 
amount of skilled labor required^ (4) Are untrained be- 
ginners wanted in the trade ? ( 5 ) What is the average age 

of entrance to the traded (6) What age is preferable^ 
(7) Wages at entrance^ Do they increase^ If so, how 
much and how rapidly^ (8) Is there opportunity to 
learn more than one branch of work^ (9) Is there a pos- 
sibility of changing from one department to another^ 
(10) What are the possibilities for promotion? (ii) 
What kinds of skill are required in the different occupations 
within th6 industry^ (i, e , how much general knowledge, 
industrial and economic intelligence, specialized technical 
knowledge, manipulative skill?) 
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To answer these questions, some detailed job analysis 
is needed The various surveys have accumulated a mass 
of information which can be adapted and supplemented 
to meet local conditions The job analyses which the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics prepared for the 
Federal Employment Service for some twenty industries 
give information on many of these topics 

The social questions which should be asked of an industry 
are every whit as important, though very often neglected. 
Especially important to consider are : ( i) The moral dangers 
of the industry, exposure of messenger and news boys, 
waitresses, sales-girls, theatre ushers, etc, (2) Racial jiom^ 
position of the trade ; what races chiefly predominate in the 
particular industry ^ ( 3 ) What is the attitude of employers 

toward imionism; whether sympathetic, unconcerned, or 
antagonistic? \4)!jpegree of unionism existing, name of 
unions and headquarters, importance of the unions. (5) 
Policies of the unions. This should cover a brief state- 
ment of the policy towards extrance to-ia trade, whether it 
is closed ’’ by means of apprenticeship rules or high 
initiation fee, or '' open ’’ to all workers , policy of union 
as respects industnal or craft organization, collective bar- 
gainiing, etc 

Not only should the industry be investigated, but 
local vocational authorities should gather information 
about individual employers. The possibility of promotion, 
working conditions in the particular plant, whether welfare 
work exists and if so, whether it is a substitute for an 
increase in wages, etc,, might well be studied and recorded. 
^ Particularly bad employers might indeed be placed upon a 

black list,"’ or good employers upon a white list."’ . 

Such a thorough investigation of industry would give the 
child a clear picture of the advantages and disadvantages of 
each trade One of the great dangers of vocational guid- 
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ance is that it may become inspirational rather than in- 
formational. An allied danger is the implanting in the 
child "of individualistic ideas of success alone, and the 
neglect of the social agencies through which the child can 
better his position This is illustrated by a recent book on 
vocational guidance which emphasized the necessity of copy- 
ing Patrick Henry, Andrew Carnegie, Hugh Chalmers, 
Henry Qews, Albert J. Beveridge and john D. Rocke- 
feller, but did not once mention trade-unionism • 

IV. Problems of Vocational Guidance 

.1 I. What Agencies Should Administer Vacationed Guid- 
ance It is of course quite clear that the school has a large 
part to play in any program 'of vocational guidance. The 
school should know the aptitudes and interests of the child 
better than any other agency and it ca^ ftffnish him with 
information about the industries and help to form his choice 
But only in the rarest of cas-es can the school find him a 
job, or follow him «p at his work after he has once begun 
Once he has left its doors, its contact with him ceases and 
■"the youth is left to get a job in the same fashion as an adult 
In the main, he must depend either upon tramping the 
streets looking for a position or upon the services of pnvate 
employment agencies. This is bad enough for a man, 
but it is still worse for a child. Such a method or rather 
lack of method not only results in a great waste of time and 
exorbitant fees, but also in no attempt being made to fit 
the youth into his proper niche Whether he places him- 
self, or is placed by one of an innumerable number of 
private agencies, the number of positions from which he 
has to choose is necessarily limited The private agencies, 
moreoverf are more anxious to place him than to place him 
correctly, since what they are concerned with is the fee. 

Not only does this result in an almost complete lack of 
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proper placement, but it effectively prevents follow-up work. 
Neither the school nor any other agency can coordinate the 
large number of private employment agencies and thu5 keep 
in touch with the boy while he is at work, help him while 
there, and assist him to new positions He is inevitably 
lost sight of, and there is no one permanent record of his 
industrial experience and no one body in continuous touch 
with him 

It is plainly necessary that there should be some one 
central agency which should : ( i ) have the exclusive task of 
finding work for juveniles under a given age, preferably 
21 ; (2) be run for service, not for profit. Private philan- 
thropic agencies, such as the Alliance Employment Bureau 
in New York, are clearly ina*dequate The only possible 
agency to meet these needs would be a system of public em- 
ployment offices, '^hN^h would not be merely one of a number 
of juvenile placement agencies, but would have an absolute 
monopoly of the field. This^ bureau would not only place 
the child in his first position, but every 'liime the child left 
one job and sought another, he would be compelled to clear 
through the bureau. This would keep the bureau con- 
stantly in touch with what the boy was doing and with his 
home address. The boy’s record would show how he was 
progressing in industry and follow-up work could easily be 
administered. 

The removal of the profit motive would in itself abolish 
one cause of improper placing, but the public bureau should 
beware of following the same principles in placing juveniles 
as in finding employment for adults. While a public em- 
ployment office does not measure its success by the amount of 
fees received, it frequently does regard the number of posi- 
tions filled as the crucial test. This is perhaps a proper test for 
adults, but not for children. Children need not only to 
be placed, but to be placed correctly If an employment 
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office IS anxious to make placements, it is likely to send 
children to jobs at which tliey should never work. The 
National Labor Exchanges in Great Britain made this mis- 
take during the first years o>f their work 

*So different are the problems O'f juveniles, that every 
public employment office of sufficient size should have a 
separate luvenile division to care solely for minors. The 
British employment system has such a division and it has 
done very effective work/ as has the Indiana State Employ- 
ment Service in this- country. The Federal Employment 
' Service, in the latter part of 1918, also created such a staff 
bureau and tried to get its local branches tO' create such func- 
tionalized divisions 

Juvenile placement work of this sort should of course be 
thoroughly coordinated with both school^an^ industry. The 
school can do the preparatory work/^ information and 
guidance and turn the child over to the employment office 
for placement. The employment office on the other hand, 
can study the industries and enlist their cooperation in re- 
^ ceiving the boys and giving them an opportunity for advan- 
cement Both employers and workmen should be enlisted 
in the support of the work and joint boards, similar to the 
community labor boards created during the war, would be 
of great benefit. 

2 When Should Vocational Guidance Begin We have 
seen that the schools should always do preparatory work 
in vocational guidance before turning the child over to the 
employment office But when should they begin this prepa- 
ration? Vocational guidance is today almost entirely 
confined to the high school and rarely exists in the lower 
grades save in the form of some casual instruction. This 


^.See lArthur 'Greenwood, Juvenile Labor Exchanges and After-^Care y 
Bruno Lasker, The Br%tish System of Labor Exchanges, pp. 39-44, U S. 
Bureau of Labor iStatistics, Bullettn No 206 
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means that the vast majority of children do not receive 
this guidance, and in order that they may, it must be in- 
troduced into the elementary schools. This has been* done 
in certain Cincinnati schools ^ 

j. How Much Assist mce is VocaHoncd Gtddcmce for 
Children under 16^ The fact that the vast majority of 
children under 16 go into routine jobs which require little 
or no intelligence has already been fully shown Employ- 
ers will not hire boys and girls of this age for responsible 
positions. What can vocational guidance do for this class 
of children ? It cannot recommend those occupations which , 
children now enter, nor can it secure better positions for 
them because they are not wanted Its hands are tied. 
Modern industry makes it impossible for most children of 
this age to develop at work; they can only degenerate. 
There is little cli^^between good and bad jobs, the child 
can as a rule choose only between a number of evils. Keen 
students of vocational guidance have observed this: Mrs. 
Helen T. Wooley after her investigatioi? in Cincinnati, de- 
clared: There is no work open to them ( i 4-1 6-year-old 
children) worth advising them to take.”^ Dr. E. L. Tal- 
bert concluded as a result of his Chicago study that : Little 
service can be rendered by the vocational adviser if children 
leave school before the age of sixteen years ” ® Mrs. Alice 
Barrows Fernandez made a thorough investigation in New 
York City and expressed her conclusions in even stronger 
language : The only thing which vocational guidance could 

^ A F. Goodwin, “ Vocational Guidance in Qnannati ” m BloomHeWs 
Readings %n VosaUonal Guidance 

^ * Helen T Wooley, “Charting Childhood in Cincinnati,’' The Survey, 
vol XXX, p 605 (August 9, 1913) 

* E L Talbert, “ Opportunities in School and Industry for Children 
of the Stockyard District,” in Bloomfield’s Readings %n Vocational 
Guidance, p 432 
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contribute to the problem was that there was no' possibility 
for vocational guidance ” ^ f 
Vocational guidance by itself is, therefore, almost power- 
less to better the immediate condition of the child. If they 
could stay out of industry until they were 16, however, it 
would give them not only more knowledge but a more 
mature physique and mind. 

^ Bull No, p, PuhUcations of the EducaUoml As^ociatton of the Ctty 
of New York, p 9 



CHAPTER XIII 
The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

Providing Pederal Aid to Vocational Education"^ 

In 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act, providing federal aid 
to the states for vocational education, passed Congress and ^ 
became a law. The passage of this act was the fruitien of 
a long legislative campaign to secure federal aid for this 
purpose Somewhat similar bills had been introduced in 
several precedingQ>ngresses, and in 1912 the Page bill had 
passed the SenaS^j^ had been defeated in the House. In 
1914, upon the recommendation of Congress, a commission 
on National Aid to Vocatidnal Education was appointed 
by the President. This commission reported favorably and 
submitted a bill to Congress which was introduced in the^ 
Senate by the same state. This bill was vigorously sup- 
ported by the American Federation of Labor, the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, and by 
large industrial interests. It was passed by the Senate in 
1916 and, with slight modification, by the House in 
February 1917, and went into effect on July ist of that 
year.^ 

The act provides that every dollar allotted by the Federal 

1 This chapter has appeared in the Political Science Quarterly for 
T>ecember, 1920. 

2 Public, No. 347, 64th Congress For an analysis and mterpr^ation 
of the law, see “What is the Smith-Hughes Bill?” Bulletin 28, of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education and 
Bulletin 2 of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
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Government shall be met witji an additional dollar appro- 
priated by the state or locality The money allowed by the 
national government and duplicated by the states, must be 
spent only for the salaries of teachers of trade and home 
economics subjects and of teachers and directors of agricul- 
tural subjects, and in preparing teachers for these subjects 
The state or local community must provide, maintain and 
equip the buildings where the subjects are taught, while the 
federal government will permit a small portion of the funds 
for teacher training to be used in selecting and placing the 
" vocational teachers 

The amount appropriated for the varying purposes by 
years is given below : 


Federal Aid for Vocational Education 


Fiscal year 
ending 
June goth 

Total 

Agriculture 
For salaries 
of teachers^ 
supet visors 
and directors 

A 

Trade^ home 
^ economics 
and industry' 
For salaries 
of teachers 

. ... 

Teacher 
training For 
salaries of 
teachers and 
maintenance 
of teacher 
training 

For 

Federal 
Board for 
Vocational 
Education 

1917-18 

$1,860,000 

$548,000 

$566,000 

$546,000 

$200,000 

1918-19 . 

2,512,000 

784,000 

796,000 

732,000 

200,000 

1919-20 . . 

3,182,300 

1,024,000 

1,034,000 

924,000 

200,000 

1920-21 

3,836,000 

1,268,000 

1,278,000 

1,090,000 

200,000 

1921-22 

4,329,000 

1,514,000 

1,525,000 

1,090,000 

200,000 

1922-23 . . 

4,823,000 

1,761,000 i 

1,772,000 

1,090,000 

200,000 

1923 -24 . 

5,318,000 

2,009,000 

2.019.000 

2.556.000 

1,090,000 

200,000 

1924-25 . 

6,380,000 

2 , 534*000 

1,090,000 

200,000 

1925-26 , . 

7,367,00^ 

3,027,000 

3,050,000 

1,090,000 

200,000 

Annually 

thereafter 

7,367,000 

3,027,000 

3,050,000 

1,090,000 

200,000 


It will be noted that the appropriations increase annually" 
frorn^ 195.7-18 when only $1,860,000 was available to 1925- 
26 when nearly $7,500,000 will be available The amount 
appropriated for the administrative expenses of the Federal 
Board remains constant at $200,000 throughout the period. 
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While teacher training reaches its maximum of $1,090,000 
m 1920-21 and does not increase thereafter, the other two 
branches of work increase annually until 1925-26 whm they 
each will have approximately $3,000,000 from the Federal 
Government. Since every federal dollar must be met with 
at least an additional dollar, as much as $14,000,000 may 
be available for vocational education in 1925-26, as a direct 
result of this legislation. 

The types of schools which can receive aid from the 
Federal Government should be carefully noted. As has been 
said, they must be publicly controlled, and supervised, and 
designed to meet the needs of children over 14, in order to 
fit them for useful employment, but they must be of less 
than college grade Within tiiese general requirements the 
schools were required to conform to the following regula- 
tions togethg" tffS^J^uch others as the Federal Board might 
set up. 

J. Schools for Aqriculturdl Subjects, Proper methods of 
teaching agriculture have not yet befe agreed upon by 
educators and the act was purposely somewhat vague in lay- 
ing down standards in this field, providing merely that su- 
pervised practice in agriculture, on a farm provided by the 
school or some other farm, should be given for at least six 
months per year and that the teachers and directors should 
have the minimum qualifications determined by the state and 
approved by the Federal Board. 

2, Schools for Trade, Home Economics and Industrial 
Subjects, (a) At least one-third of the money appropriated 
to any state should be devoted to part-time (continuation) 
schools or classes for workers between 14 and 18 years of 
age These continuation schools should provide for not 
less than one hundred and forty-four hours of class-room 
instruction per year and could teach such subjects as would 
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“enlarge the civic and vocational intelligence'' of the 
v^orken (b) That schools of classes instructing persons 
not yet entered upon employment should devote not less 
than half of theiir instruction to practical work on a 
useful or productive basis." The total time spent for in- 
struction was not to be less than thirty hours a week for a 
minimum of nine months of the year. This type of trade 
school was really designed as a unit trade school where the 
child would be taught one particular trade ^c) In dities and 
towns of less than 2^,000, the unit trade-school plan for 
those not yet entered upon employment could be modified 
with the approval of the Federal Board tO' meet the needs of 
the particular locality This was designed so that the 
basic principles of a number ’"of trades could be taught m 
the smaller cities instead of those of one only, as is the 
case in cities oi over 25,000. (d)^fe 7 ening industrial 
schools should not admit anyone under 16 years of age, and 
should confine their instruction to that which is “ supple- 
mental to the daily employment " (e) All teachers in these 

schools or classes should have the minimum qualifications 
lor teachers of such subjects as determined upon by the 
state and approved by the Federal Board. 

j Schools for Teacher Training Since teacher-train- 
ing for vocational subjects was an almost wholly unexplored 
field, the act granted to the Federal Board the power of lay- 
ing down general standards, but specified: (a) That the 
teacher training should be given only to those who had 
had adequate vocational experience in the line of work they 
were preparing to teach The general principle that com- 
petent workmen should be trained to teach their trade know- 
ledge-rather than that teachers be given trade experience was 
thereby established. This was undoubtedly a wise act, and 
it should insure a more solid content to the vocational work 
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than could ever have been obtained by the other method, 
(b) To prevent the undue slighting of any subject, it was 
specified that not less than 20% nor more than 60% of the 
quota of any state for training teachers should be spent for 
agriculture, for the trades and industries, and for home 
economics. 

The funds apportioned among the states by Congress 
were not left to be distributed according to their whims or 
the demand for ‘‘^pork,'' but upon the basis of population, as 
evidenced by the last preceding census, according to the fol- 
lowing system . Each state was granted a minimum appro- 
priation of $t;ooo annually for the salaries of teachers and* 
directors of agricultural subjects, the same amount for the 
salaries of teachers of home economics, trade and industrial 
subjects, and the same for the maintenance of teacher-train- 
ing for these sub^t^ or $15,000 in all The amount ap- 
propriated each year for teachers and directors of agricul- 
tural subjects was to be divided among the states in the 
proportion which their rural populatiofi^ formed of the 
total rurSl population of the Continental United States 
The amount appropriated for the salaries of teachers oU* 
home economics, trade and industrial subjects was to be 
divided among the states in the proportion which their 
urban population^ formed of the total urban population 
of the Continental United States. The sums appropriated 
for the maintenance of teacher training for these subjects 
was distributed on the basis of the proportion which the 
total population of each state formed of the total population 
of the Continental United States. 

. There was a very real opposition on the part of the advo- 
cates of the bill to placing the administration of the act 

m 

* Localities under 2500 

* Localities over 2500 people 
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under the Bureau of Education or where control could be 
exercised by the “school m^n” The Smith-Hughes Bill 
consequently originally provided for an interdepartmental 
board of five cabinet officers,’- as the agency to administer 
the act This was wisely amended so that three independ- 
dent members who were to be appointed directly by the 
President would serve with the four ex-officio members.^ 
The cabinet members have been so busy with the affairs of 
their own departments that the actual concfuct of affairs has 
largely fallen upon the three appointees to the board. 

The Federal Board was given wide powers and was the 
agency created to evolve national standards and minimums 
of vocational education It was given the authority to 
withhold allotments to any state when it believed that the 
federal moneys, or their state equivalent were not being 
expended for the purposes of, or undeivtfte conditions laid 
down by the act. A state board had the right of appeal 
from the decision of the Federal Board to Congress, but 
unless specifically upheld, the suras in question were to re- 
vert to the Treasury 

'■ In addition to its administrative powers, the Board was 
authorized to conduct investigations and make researches 
into the various phases of vocational education and its ad- 
ministration, and to publish its findings Since it was pro- 
vided with liberal funds for its purposes, it was made the 
center for research in the field as well as for the formula- 
tion of policies. 

In order that a state might receive the benefits of the 
act, the legislature was compelled to create a state board 
of not less than three members, to administer the act within 

'This -was to consist of the Postmaster-General and the .Secretaries 
of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor 

'Secretaries of (Commerce, Agriculture and Labor, and the Commis- 
sioner of Education 
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the state and to cooperate with the Federal Board. This board 
could be either the state board of education or a separate 
body. Since many legislatures were not meeting in* 1917 
or had closed their sessions before the act was passed or at 
least was generally known, the governors of these states 
were authorized to accept the act temporanly and to create 
a board to administer it, pending action by the state legisla- 
ture m the first sixty days of its next session. 

Any state could defer accepting any of the three funds 
provided, but after June 30, 1920, in order for a state to 
accept federal fimds for teachers’ salaries in agriculture and 
trades, industries and home economics, respectively, it 
was compelled to take advantage of (and match equally) 
the minimum sums appropriated for teacher training in 
these two branches of subjects. 

Although the SSt passed in February, 1917, the pres- 
sure of war conditions was so great that the President did 
not appoint the three members of the board till July lyth.^ 
Charles A Prosser,^ was appointed Director (or executive 
officer) of the Board in August. A series of meetings with 
representatives of the states was held in the same month, af 
which the act was explained and general policies formul- 
ated. 

The tasks of the Board were increased by the war-time 
responsibilities that they assumed. Emergency training for 
conscripted men, conducted chiefly in the evening, was pro- 
moted by It and approximately 19,000 men were given some 
training in radio classes, and 16,000 in mechanical trades 
In addition to this, the Smith-Sears Act, passed in April, 

^ They were Arthur E Holden, to represent Labor , Charles E Great- 
house, to represent Agriculture; and James P Munroe, to represent 
Manufacturing and Commerce C E Mackintosh has since replaced 
Mr Greathouse 

* Since resigned. 
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1918, placed the Federal Board in charge of the vocational 
education of the disabled sc?ldiers and sailors, and appro- 
pnated $2,000,000 to be used by the Board for this purpose. 
$14,000,000 more was appropriated for this purpose by 
Congress m the summer of 1919 and large appropriations 
in 1920. The board has therefore concentrated its atten- 
tion on problems for which it was not originally created ^ 
By June 30, 1919, the act had been accepted by legisla- 
tures of all the states save that Rhode Island did not accept 
the federal aid for agriculture. Due to the newness of the 
act, practically one-half of the allotments were not utilized 
by the states during the first year (June 30, 1917-June 30, 
1918) and one-third were not utilized in the second year 
as is shown by the following 1:able : ^ 


Amounts of Fedebal Aid Gkant Expended ai^^JJnexpended by the 
States, for the Fiscai- Years, ior7-i8, 1918-19 


! 








Turpose I 

Amount 
sent to 
States 1 

Amount 
expended 
by States 

Amount 
unex- 
pended by 
States 

Amount 
sent to 
States 

Amount 
expended 
by States 

Amount 
unex- 
pended by 
States 

Agncultnre. 
Trade, Industry 
and Home 

i 

$547,0271 

$273,587 

i 

$273,440 

$783,000 

$526,000 

$257,000 

Economics 

364,444: 

365,469 

198,975: 

794,000 

I 610,000 

184,000 

Teacher Training 

544,144 

196,727 

347,417 

730*000 

426,000 

304,000 

Total 

$1,655,615 

$835,783 

$819,832 

$2,307,000 

$1,561,000 

$ 745,000 

Per cent. , , . 

100 0 

50-5 

49 5 

100 0 

67 7 

32-3 


^The admimstration of this work has been upon a national and not 
upon a federal basis 

* Compiled from data given in the Second Annual Report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, pp 110-112, and Third Annual 
Report, n 210 
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The unexpended balances are to be deducted from the 
next yearns allotments to the respective states. 

It was feared in many quarters that the opportunity given 
the states to set up separate boards- from the state boards of 
education would cause the so-called “dual system” of 
control to be fastened upon the country This system 
had been advocated in 1914 and at later sessions of the 
Illinois legislature by Mr E J Qooley and by the Chicago 
Commercial CluS, and had been opposed by labor unions 
and civic bodies who feared that the vocational school 
would thus be taken out of the hands of the educators and 
placed in the control of the manufacturers. 

In 31 states the state boards O'f education were made the 
boards for vocational education and unit control was thereby 
continued For eight of the remaining states there had pre- 
viously been no '^te board of education that could have 
assumed the duties, ^hile one (Wisconsin) already had a 
separate board of vocational education Omitting Wiscon- 
sin and Colorado, (where the state board. of agriculture was 
designated to act for the state), an analysis of the remaining 
fifteen states indicates that control is still exercised by the" 
educators and has not been ceded to the employing interests 
In SIX of these boards all the members are educators/ two 
of them are composed exclusuvely of educators and state 
officials , “ on two more the educators are overwhelmingly 
in the majority,'^ while on all of the remaining fi.ve'^ they 
are represented, and the farming and labor interests are 
also represented, so that control cannot be exercised by the 
employers 

' "^Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, North CaroUna and 
South Dakota 

* Illinois and Nebraska * 

• Ohio and Oklahoma 

^Georgia, Iowa, Maine, New Hampshire and Oregon 
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While It IS possible that later appointments may change 
the complexion of some of these boards, for the present at 
least, -there need be no fear that the large industrial interests 
will dictate the policy of industrial education that is to be 
pursued. 

At the time of the passage of the act, seven states ^ had 
systems of state aid to localities for vocational education 
In five of these states ^ the addition of federal aid was met 
by merely continuing the previous statl appropriations, 
while in two',® additional sums were appropriated In cer- 
tain of these states the state contributes an equal share to 
that pf the federal government and requires the locality tii> 
contribute at least an equal amount. Here each of the 
three agencies bear one-tliird Of the expense, and the federal 
aid IS doubled by the state and by the localities. In other 
states, the share of the locality is mergetf with that of the 
state in meeting the federal appropriation. 

A different sort of a problem faced the legislatures of the 
remaining forty-one states, which had previously had no 
system of state aid to localities for vocational education. 
"Should the state itself appropriate the money to match the 
federal grant ; should it throw the burden upon the locali- 
ties. or should the two' bear it jointly^ Twenty-five states^ 
or over half the remaining number, made appropriations 
equal to or greater than the federal allotments. Localities 


^Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin Virginia had a law providing for such a 
systena but no funds for this purpose had been provided by the 
legislature 

•Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 

•Connecticut and New Jersey. 

^Afabatna, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Mis'soun, 'Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont and Virginia 
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of course could make additional appropriations and in many 
cases were expected to do so-^ In the sixteen remaining 
states,^ appropriations were made by the legislatures 'Which 
were not equal to the federal allotments and the localities 
were expected to make up the remainder. In Mississippi, 
Oklahoma and Texas particularly the intention seems strong 
to have the localities (if they will), rather than the states, 
assume the brunt of duplicating the federal allotments ^ 

It will be seen from the foregoing analysis that the 
federal appropriations have not resulted in replacing funds 
previously appropriated by states or localities for vocational 
education. To illustrate, (i) Let us suppose that^ the* 
localities of a state have been spending $50,000 annually for 
vocational work The staters* allotment from the federal 
fund is $25,000 In the first year, the state or its localities 
cannot reduce thdlr expenditures and have the difiference 
made up by the federal funds The $25,000 o^f federal 
money must be added to the $50,000 of the state or locality. 

(2) Indeed what has generally happened in the states 
which have appropriated funds equal to the federal grants, 
has been as follows • Whereas the localities of a state may 
have been spending $20,000 a year for proper vocational 
education projects and the state nothing, the federal grant 
of $25,000 is met by a state appropriation of an equal 
amount and $50,000 is thus added to the amount hitherto 
expended. Even where the state has not duplicated the 
federal funds, they have generally made a net addition to the 
general cause Localities, moreover, have in many cases in- 
creased their previous appropriation 

* ^Arkansas (until 1921), Georgia, Kentucky, Iowa, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Mississippi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhojie I^and, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming 
* Thus m Oklahoma, the state appropriation amounted to about 5% of 
the federal allotment and in Mississippi, to about 10%. 
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The federal grants mean consequently not only a net ad- 
dition to the funds for vocational education but in the 
majority of cases have called forth at least an equal addi- 
tional appropriation from the states or localities. Several 
states have indeed already appropriated far more than is 
legally required and doubtless many others will follow their 
example in the future. 

The Board has been slowly working out standards of 
vocational education upon which to base its policy in grant- 
ing or refusing aid Training in agnculture and home 
economics subjects is still in such chaotic condition that the 
■'Board has not found it possible to lay down standards 
for the fields other than indicating that the supervised 
home project should be used "as much as possible in agricul- 
tural work. 

Perhaps the most important issue in vocational educa- 
tion is as to whether the training‘s given shall be con- 
fined solely to the trade at^which the student works or 
whether it shall also prepare him for other trades, if he 
needs such preparation, and educate his general faculties as 
'well As has been mentioned previously, night-schools re- 
ceiving federal aid must confine themselves to those things 
connected with the occupation the student follows Con- 
tinuation schools may be (a) supplementary to the young 
workers’ trade, (b) a preparation for other industries or 
(c) a medium of giving general civic training All of these 
subjects may indeed be given as courses in the same school 
and be taken by the boys and girls. 

It IS, however, probably not unfair to the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education to state that its influence is more on 
the side of the narrow supplementary training than upon the 
broader 'aspects Any such conception of industrial educa- 
tion fails of course to take account of the fact that it is 
manifestly improper to train boys and girls only for the 
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occupations at which they are engaged, when most of these 
occupations are ones that shouM never be filled by the child- 
ren. ^ 

The work of the various types of schools must conform 
to a certain standard of efficiency before the Federal Board 
will grant aid To determine this, the Board relies upon the 
reports made by the state boards and inspection by its own 
agents who operate from the headquarters of the five dis- 
tricts into which the country is divided for the purpose of 
administration ^ During the second fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1919,' 1931 schools applied for Federal Aid and of • 
these, 1789, or 92.6%, were approved and 142. or 74%, 
were rejected.^ 

In the year ending June 30, 1919, approximately 195,000 
pupils were enrolled in the vocational courses; 121,000 of 
whom were males aii^ 74,000 females. Some 18,000 of 
these were enrolled in agricultural subjects; 19,000 in all 
day trades or industrial schools; 73,000 in continuation 
schools® (51,000 of these being in general continuation 
schools and 22,000 in trade or industrial continuation 
schools) ; 44,000 in the evening industrial schools, and 
41,000 in home economics schools.* In addition to this, 
7400 students had received teacher training during the 
year. As has been pointed out in Qiapter XI, as a result 
of the act seventeen states have now passed compulsory con- 
tinuation school laws. The use of the federal aid system is 

^ New York City, Atlanta, Ca , Indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City, Mo , 
San Francisco, Cal 

* Third Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, 1919, p 229 

*40,000 of these were in the continuation schools of Pennsylvania, 
and 9,00c in those of Massachusetts* 

^Compiled from data given in the Third Annual Report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1919, p 220* 
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a particularly happy administrative device since it ' (i) 
assists the poorer states, (g) ensures a certain national 
mmnhum standard, (3) ensures relatively economical ex- 
penditure of federal funds, since the localities are com- 
pelled to contribute at least an equal amount, (4) grants in- 
itiative and autonomy to the states, ( 5 ) solves constitutional 
objections to federal action, since a state only accepts the 
system of its own free will, (6) centralizes research, and (7) 
integrates the educational system within the states 


^For a descnption and analysis of the newly created, system of federal 
^aid see my articles, " The Development of a System of Federal Grants 
in A^d/' Pohtical Science Quarterly, vol xxxv, pp 255-272, 522-S4S 
(June and December, 1920) 



CHAPTER XIV 


Economic Effects of Industrial Education 

I. Some Claihps m to the Wage Value of Industrial 
Education, Many ardent advocates of industrial educa- 
tion have unfortunately approached this question with the 
zeal of the propagandist rather than with the clearness and 
pS.tience of the scientist. The Commission on National Aid 
to Vocational Education foi; instance estimated that by 
vocational education the average earning power would be 
increased approximately 25 cents per day “which would 
make a total increase^in wages of $6,250,000 per day and 
$1,875,000,000 per year.'' ^ This estimate was based upon 
a study of the records of 839 graduate^ of the Baron de 
Hirsch Trade School of N Y City, together with a study 
of 12 graduates of the Beverly, Mass , Cooperative School,^* 
Mr. James M. Dodge in 1903 tried to prove that indus- 
trial education resulted in greatly increased earning power. 
He cited statistics to prove that while the average unskilled 
worker reached his maximum weekly wage of $10 20 at ap- 
proximately twenty-one, the shop-trained worker reached a 
maximum of $1580 at twenty-four, while the average 
trade-school graduate at the age of thirty-two was receiving 
$25. a week and his earning curve was still rising.^ These 

^Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, 
6 Sr 4 Congress, 2nd Session, House Doc. 1004, vol, i, p zi 
* Ibid , vol 1, pp 94-97. • 

*J. M Dodge, Transactions of American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, vol xxv, pp. 40-48, see also, Fourth Report N Y Factory 
Investigating Commission, vol iii, pp I4i8-r422 
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statistics were used by many others besides Mr. Dodge to 
prove the ^reat economic advantages of industrial education 
They'^were, however, based upon a study of the employ- 
ment records of only two corporations. We do not know 
whether those plants were typical of industry as a whole or 
how many cases they included Miss Marshall,^ Dr Kings- 
bury,^ and Professor Ellis have likewise claimed that greatly 
enhanced earnings were the consequence of industrial educa- 
tion. Mr Wesley A. O’Leary has made perhaps the most 
scientific effort to determine the economic effects of indus- 
trial education. He compared the wages of 201 workmen 
"before and after they studied in trade schools, and tried 
discover whether their wages increased at a faster rate after 
their school training than before ^ He found that the dif- 
ference was exceedingly slight. 

The wage increases cited by the Federal Commission, by 
Mr. Dodge, and by others deserve close scrutiny 'before they 
are accepted as establishing rthe high monetary value of 
vocational educatibn. In the first place they cover too few 
cases to be accepted as indicating general tendencies 
Secondly, the increase in the wages of trade- school graduates 
may be explained by their inherent ability and energy, as 
well as by their training. Only a selected group will l>e 
willing to go to the trouble of acquiring such an education. 
Would not these have received wage increases even had they 
not studied at the trade schooP Finally, the supporters of 


^Florence M Marshall, “The Public School and the iGirl Wage 
Earner,*' Charities and the Commons^ vol xix, p 849, Oct 5, 1907 

* Susan M Kingsbury, “What is Ahead for the Untrained 'Child in 
Industry," Charities and the Commons^ vol xix, p 813 (Oct $, 1907) 

®A Caswell Ellis, “The Money Value of Education," Bull Bureau 
of Education, 1917, no 22, pp 20-41 

* Wesley A O’Leary, “The Wage Value of Vocational Training," 
Fourth Annual Report V. Y Factory Investigating Commission^ pp. 
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industrial education are guilty of bad logic, when they de- 
clare that, because the wages'* of those who have received 
industrial training have increased, tlierefore, under a 
universal system of industrial education, the wages of all 
would increase equally As Professor Taussig cogently 
remarks, ^^Computations are sometimes made of the pro- 
fitableness of trade training. It is figured out that the 
return in enhanced wages, compared with the expense of 
education, amounts to a magnificent profit on the invest- 
ment. But it IS forgotten that if a multitude get the 
training, the wages will be much less enhanced, conceivabl]^ * 
n"bt enhanced at all ” ^ 

2. Methods by zvhich Wjiges ca^ be Increased. In 
general there are at least four ways of raising wages: 
(a) By increasing the efficiency of any given wage group 
as a whole. This raises the productivity of the so-called 
'' marginal man within the group and consequently the 
general level of the group’s wages (b)^ By increasing the 
efficiency of individual workers They are thus made abler 
than their fellows and consequently will receive higher, 
wages for their difference in skill (c) By decreasing the 
barriers between non-competing groups and establishing 
more nearly equal economic opportunity In part this merely 
levels wages between groups, lowering those at present bom 
into the higher groups and raising those m the lower 
Whether any general movement in this direction would in- 
crease the total amount paid in wages is uncertain But 
one indubitable effect would be the better apportionmait of 
men to tasks according to their abilities Many incom- 
petents in the upper grades who are now employed only 
because of their monopolistic position would be replaced by 
men from the lower grades of labor. The resulting gam 


W Taussig, Quarterly Journal of Economics, val xxx, p 437 
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in efficiency would be marked (d) By strengthening the 
bargaining power of labor ^Where laborers are unorgan- 
ized tibiev are to a certain extent in the hands of the em- 
ployer/ Their organization in labor unions and the insti- 
tution of collective bargaining places them on more even 
terms 

3. Effect of Specific Methods of Industrial Edmation 
upon Wages Turning now to the specific effects of in- 
dustrial education, perhaps the first point to be realized is 
that the various systems of industrial education will have dif- 
ferent effects The question is, therefore, not, what will 
be the economic consequences of industrial education in 
general?, but rather, what will be the consequences of 
vocational guidance, of the trade school, of the corporation 
school, and of the continuation school? 

(i) Vocational guidance alone will not produce far- 
reaching economic readjustments. It will undoubtedly make 
for a somewhat better adjustment to positions and, through 
a study of the opportunities of the several industries, will 
•abolish friction within a non-competing group By itself, 
however, it will not abolish or greatly lessen non-competmg 
groups themselves or mitigate the friction between groups 
As long as children are forced to leave school at 14 because 
of economic necessity, they will be forced inevitably into the 
ranks of the unskilled and, unless other means are provided, 
they will remain there. They will rear large families who 
in tuni will be compelled to leave school at an early age, 
and who will be condemned to the same class of labor at 


’ Theie is of course a vast literature concerning the weaker bargaining 
power of labor I venture to suggest a few works that are especially 
valuable 021 this topic iSeager, Principles of Economics^ pp 537-538, 
Commons and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation, p 116, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, esp “The Higgling of the 
Market,'* pp 654-702 
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which their parents were employed. The upper grades of 
labor, on the other hand, will be recruited in the mam from 
those classes who can afford to keep their children m School. 
Because of their monopolistic position, therefore, the latter 
will be able to get a greater return for the same amount 
of effort expended. 

Nor will the efficiency of labor, either individually or as 
a group, be appreciably increased. Vocational gmdance is 
not vocational training The worker will be guided to a 
job for which he is perhaps better adapted than for most 
other positions, but his ability to perform his work will not 
be enhanced by vocational guidance itself 

(2) The effect of the all-day trade school would be to 
increase the efficiency and, afi other things being equal, the 
wages of the aristocracy of manual labor The productivity 
of the skilled workmen would be raised appreciably. Since 
attendance at such a school must be limited to a group some- 
what strongly entrenched economically, it could not benefit 
the members of the lower economic grbups. As has been 
pointed out, it would not enable the unskilled or semi-skilled 
laborer to better his position. Hence it would still per- 
petuate the existence of the non-competing groups and 
would indeed increase the difficulty of passage from one to 
another 

(3) The corpoi^ation school for apprentices would have 
effects similar to the trade school save that there might be a 
tendency tO' lessen the sharpness o^f the distinction between 
the various industrial groups Promising boys of unskilled 
and low-paid fathers might be trained for higher positions 

. tlian would be the case were they compelled to receive their 
training at an all-day trade school. The training given the 
workmen at the unskilled or semi-skilled positions would, so 
far as it went, increase productivity and hence presumably 
wages. Were corporation schools to become the quite 
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universal method of training, however, their effect might 
well be to decrease the strength of the labor unions and m 
consequence'^ultimately to lower wages For if education is 
controlled by the employers, organization on the part of the 
workmen becomes increasingly difficult 

(4) The economic effects of the continuation school would 
be much more thoroughgoing Not only would the general 
efficiency of all classes be increased and their wages conse- 
quently raised, but the men in the lower grades of labor would 
be given an opportunity to rise to the higher By making it 
possible for boys and girls to study while working, large 
numbers of those at present m the lowest grades of labor 
would be enabled to enter both the semi-skilled and skilled 
groups. Non-competing grouj^s amongst manual workers 
would largely cease to exist, and there would be an assort- 
ment of labor according to inherent abilities rather than 
according to monopolistic advantages.^ 

The probable effects of tlje continuation school may 
therefore be summarized under four heads: (a) A general 
increase in productivity resulting in a consequent rise in the 
Wages (b) A further increase in wages for those who were 
lifted from the unskilled to the skilled and semi-skilled 
groups (c) A decrease in the wages for those in the upix?r 
groups who had hitherto enjoyed the advantages of limited 
numbers (d) A further increase m the wages of those still 
occupying the unskilled positions Since their numl>ers 
would be lessened by the drafting off of a part of their 
former members, the marginal man would be more pro- 
ductive than he had been under the old conditions of the 
labor supply The wages in this group would consequently 
rise above their former level 

These Effects would be complete were the continuation 
school training suiDerimposed upon a broad public school 
training For the continuation school in order to attain 
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a maximum of social efficiency, must be preceded by a pro- 
longed and thorough trainings of the child. Were all the 
children to be released from school at the age of r 5 and 
then given compulsory continuation school work, the re- 
sults would not be as satisfactory as they would be were the 
children not released until they were 14 Nor would as 
favorable results be obtained when the continuation school 
work began at 14, as when the compulsory attendance laws 
were raised to iS and the continuation school began work 
then The continuation school, in order to succeed, must 
have mature rather than immature students 

4, Some Additional Effects of Industrial Education. 
There are two further probable effects of a general system 
of industrial education that are worthy of notice: (>r ) the 
lessening of unemployment and (2) the increased use of 
machinery ( i ) Wei;e the worker better trained, he might 
well take a greater interest in his work and be less liable to 
throw up his job through Sheer ennui^ Moreover, once 
unemployed, he would find it easier to secure work because 
his general training would fit him for positions whicfi 
otherwise he would find it difficult, if not impossible, to fill 
Personal dislocation as a cause of unemployment would 
be lessened and perhaps even removed 

(2) Moreover, labor-saving machinery would probably 
be introduced. As we have seen, the wages of the unskilled 
would increase if, by means of continuation schools, passage 
were made easy from one non-competing manual group to 
another Now it pays the employer to economize m the use 
of well-paid workmen where it may not pay him with low- 
paid labor. If labor is cheap, the employer tends to be satis- 
fied either with no machinery at all or with antiquated 
equipment If wages are, therefore, increased, it then be- 
comes uneconomical to waste this expensive labor and new 
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machinery is eitlier invented to economize effort or the 
existing equipment is bettered 

The prevention of child labor at night in the glass 
factories of Illinois and Ohio was followed within five years 
(1900-1905) by an increase in output of 98%, while in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, where child labor was per- 
mitted, the increase was only 25%. This greater increase 
was largely caused by the removal of the^ cheap supply of 
child labor. Men were hired at higher wages for the 
positions formerly occupied by children, and manufacturers 
c consequently introduced more efficient methods of glass 
Blowing to economize the expenditure of high-priced labon’^ 
The enactment of minimum wage laws in Australasia and 
the consequent increase in wages produced a similar effect 
Mr. Ernest Aves, in his classic investigation, found that it 
had compelled the use of better machine methods.* Many 
other illustrations of the same general nature could be 
given <- 

Undoubtedly, th^iefore, an increase in the wages of the 
imskilled would mean a further development of machinery 
and automatic processes Much of the present unskilled 
labor IS so automatic that it could indeed easily be replaced 
by machinery The result would be to decrease the field for 
unskilled labor, while it would at the same time increase 
the productivity of industry and still further enhance wages * 

*For a fuller statement of the development of machine methods 
caused by the elimination of child labor, see Bull 185, National Child 
Labor Committee, p 14, and The Survey, March ii, 1911, p 976 

* See Parliamentary Reports for 1908, vol 72, p 167 To the question 
“ has the minimum wage compelled the use of better machine methods/^, 
68 manufacturers answer, “ yes ” and only 2 “ no ” 

* That is,^ ceteris paribus A counter movement, such as the suppres- 
sion.' of labor organizations, might moie than overcome this 



The Attitude of Labor and Capital Towards 
Industrial Education 

This chapter will trace the evolution of the opinions 
about industrial education which have been held by the 
various industrial groups, and will then analyze the present 
attitude of labor and capital upon a number of connected 
issues. . 

/ The Attitude of Labor The laboring classes were at 
first decidedly suspicious of industrial education They re- 
garded it as merely aTnethod by which the employers could 
train swarms of boys, inculcate them with anti-union doc- 
trines, and then bring them into the faclonesi to undermine 
wages and deprive union men of employment It is this 
fear of lowering the standard rate which leads many unioi>- 
ists today to distrust industrial education 

A decade and a half ago when the trade school was re- 
garded as the most practicable plan of industrial education, 
the unions generally charged these schools with being scab 
hatcheries Though these charges were widely circulated, 
they were rarely accompanied with specific proof of such 
action on the part of any school There have probably not 
been more than three schools which have taken an 
open anta-union policy and have sought to train boys to be 
used as strike-breakers These were (i) the New York 
Trade School Soon after this school was founcted, in the 
early eighties, it furnished strike breakers in a local strike 
Since then, so far as is known, this action has not been re- 

3^5 
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peated either by it, or by any other school in New York. 
(2) The Wmona Tedinicd Institute of Indianapolis, 
Indiana This school was founded in 1904 by friends of 
the Winona religious movement and by manufacturing in- 
terests Various manufacturers’ organizations furnished 
$50,000 worth of equipment and gave approximately 
$15,000 a year to its support. The school was thus chiefly 
supported by the manufacturers’ organizations and it was 
largely directed by them Forty-one of the fifty directors 
were manufacturers while only seven were ministers, and 
.. the policy was consequently shaped by the employing in- 
t&rests The teachers were recraited from the trades and 
were nominated by the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers Needless to say, the school was aggressively anti-union 
in its attitude; the students were taught to abhor trade 
uniomsm and to believe in individuM bargaining When 
these students went into the trades however they soon joined 
the unions, and the purpose ^ of the manufacturers was 
defeated The school became embroiled in financial dif- 
ficulties and was placed under new management in 1909. 
Since then it has not been anti-union in its policy (3) A 
school for molders in Chicago during the nineties This 
school was run by the employers in the molding trade and 
Its students were used by the directors of the school to break 
strikes. This school has however also failed 
While open hostility to the unions was practised by only 
a few schools, it is nevertheless true that most of the 
schools were distinctly unsympathetic towards collective 
bargaining and their covert influence was anti-union. There 
is probably not a school in the country today that is openly ■ 
hostile to the unions or one that has within recent years 
supplied strike breakers. Of course, many schools are con- 
trolled by men who do not believe in trade unionism and 
these schools, therefore, probably discourage the union side 
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of tlie case from being advanced but, at least, they do not 
take sides openly with the employers, or furnish strike 
breakers. • « 

Distrustful of privately endowed and managed schools, 
the labor unions have made some progress in establishing 
schools under their own direction. In 1903, the American 
Federation of Labor appointed a committee to consider the 
manual training and technical training given by the unions 
themselves Thfe committee reported that the subject of 
manual training and technical education to be given by 
trade-unions is of such a general character that this con- 
tention could not very well recommend any plan or policy 
that would apply equally to all unions on account df the 
diversity of conditions and •difference in skill required.” ^ 
Though committees were appointed in 1904 and again in 
1905, they never reported 

Trade union school^ were established among others by the 
Printing Pressmens Union in 1912, by the Chicago Carpen- 
ters Union in 1907, and by the New York Typographical 
workers in 1909. The International Typographical Union 
established a correspondence course in 1907 which has given 
instruction to many thousand printers. The task of training 
workers was of course too heavy for the limited financial 
and educational resources of the unions to bear 

In 1907, Professor Charles R. Richards, then secretary of 
the newly-formed National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, addressed the American Federation of 
Labor and asked for its co-operation He assured the union 
men that the new movement did not intend to play into the 
hands of the employers, and that industrial education would 
greatly benefit labor by giving to it the training which had 
been absent since the downfall of apprenticeship. Xs a 

^ Report of Committee on Industrial Education of the A F of L , 
published as Senate Dcwiument No 93, 6and Congress, 2nd Session, p. 21 
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result of his address the convention instructed the committee 
on education to study the matter. In 1908 the convention 
passed a res'olution declanng that 

there are two groups with opposite methods and seeking anta- 
gonistic ends now advocating industrial education in the United 
States One of these groups is composed largely of the non- 
union employees of the country who advance industrial educa- 
tion as a special privilege under conditions^ that educate the 
student or apprentice to non-union S3mipathies, and prepare him 
as a skilled worker for scab labor and strike brealcmg purposes, 
thus using the children of the workers against the interest of 
their organized fathers and brothers This group also favors 
the training of the student or apprentice for skill m only one 
industrial process, thus making ''the graduate a skilled worker 
in only a very limited sense and rendering him helpless if lack 
of employment comes in his single subdivision of a craft 

The other group is composed of greakeducators, enlightened 
representatives of organized labor, and persons engaged in 
genuine social service who advcTcate industrial education as a 
common right, to be open to all children on equal terms, to be 
provided by general taxation and kept under the control of the 
whole people with a method or system of education that will 
make the apprentice graduate a skilled craftsman in all the 
branches of his trade ^ 

The convention further declared that '' organized labor 
has the largest personal and the highest public interest in 
the subject of industrial education and should enlist its 
ablest men in behalf of the best system under the conditions 
that will promote the interests of the workers and the 
general welfare ” ^ 

A committee of fifteen was appointed to investigate the 
matter and a preliminary report was made to the 1909 con- 

' Senate Document No 936, op ctl , p» 22 
p, 22 
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veniion The committee was carried over to the 1910 ccm- 
venticHi and it induced the United States Bureau of Labor 
to undertake a survey of the existing facilities fer industrial 
education 

A report of this committee on industrial education, 
drafted largely by Charles H Winslow and John Mitchell, 
is one of the most remarkable documents in the history of 
industrial education. It was adopted in its final form by 
the convention ®of 1911 The committee placed itself 
squarely on record in favor of industrial education and 
declared that * 

If the American workman is to maintain the high standard o'f 
efficiency, the boys and girls of the country must have an op- 
portunity to acquire educated hands and brains, such as may 
enable them to earn a living in a self-selected vocation and ac- 
quire an intelligent understanding of the duties of good citizen- 
ship. No better iiivesQnent can be made by taxpayers than to 
give every youth an opportunity to secure such an education 
Such an opportunity is not now within tb^ reach of the great 
majority of the children of the wage workers. The present 
system is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Only a small frac- 
tion of the children who enter the lower grades continue until 
they finish the high school course. The prime causes for with- 
drawal are, first, a lack of interest on the part of the pupils 
and, secondly, on the part of the parents and a dissatisfaction 
that the schools do not offer instruction of a more practical 
character The pupils become tired of the work they have m 
band and see nothing more inviting in the grades ahead They 
are conscious of powers, passions and tastes which the school 
does not recognize They long to grasp things with their own 
hands and test the strength of materials and the magnitude 
of forces. 

Owing to past methods and influences, false views and absurd 
notions possess the minds of too many of our youth, which 
cause them to shun work at the trades and to seek the office or 
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store as much inox“e genteel and fitting This notion will 1x‘ 
entirely eradicated if industrial training becomes a part of our 
schoof system And in consequence of this system of training 
he will advance greatly m general intelligence’' as well as tech- 
nical skill and in mental and moral worth* He will be a bettei 
citizen and a better man and will be more valuable to society 
and to the country.^ [The committee further declared that] 
The 90 per cent who are going into manual occupations have 
the same right to the best preparation for their life's work that 
the state can give them as has the 10 per cent who go into the 
professions.^ 

^ ^ The committee did not confine itself to a genet al indorse- 
nicnt’^of industrial education but made a specific declaration 
of policy. Some of the more^ important points in its pro- 
gram were: 

( 1 ) Industrial education should not displace any of the 
present general education but should U’e added to it Up to 
the age of 14, the pupil's time ^should be devoted to general 
education, after that, industrial education can begin, but 
not before. 

(2) Industrial education should be controlled and dir- 
ected by tlie public, not by private institutes or corporations. 

(3) Supplemental technical education for those already 
employed m the trades should be provided by means of con- 
tinuation schools. 

(4) Schools should be established whereby children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen might be taught the principles 
of trades. 

(5) The training given in these schools should l>e 
thorough and not merely prepare the worker for a„ 
specialized machine position 

■r 

^Senate Document No 936, op. cit , p 112 
^ Ibid , p 19* 
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(6) While the student might be employed upon produc- 
tive work, emphasis should %be “ placed upon education 
rather than upoja product/^ 

(7) The teachers of industrial subjects should have 
practical experience and should be recruited from the trades 
themselves. 

(8) A system of vocational guidance should be estab- 
lished to determine the child's aptitudes 

(9) The curriculum should include civic and social sub- 
jects as well as trade technique. As the report stated, “ we 
want men as well as mechanics " 

» (10) Trade-unions should not only establish schools 6 i 
their own wherever possible, but should agitate for the 
creation of a system of industrial education conforming to 
the standards laid down. 

Through this report, the A. F. of L came to support in- 
dustrial education enthusiastically with a definite program 
to fight for. The report waj of really epoch-making signi- 
ficance because it caused the labor forces of the country to 
use their influence for a constructive program of vocational 
education, instead of confining their efforts to the negative 
and stenle policy of opposition 

This action of the general federation spread slowly back 
to the unions themselves and the old hostility to vocational 
education began to disappear. Many state federations be- 
gan to agitate for the adoption of industrial education Mr 
Gompers again pledged the support of labor at the 1914 
convention of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education and used all his influence to secure the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Bill through Congress In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether that act, giving federal aid to 
state projects for vocational education, could have been 
enacted had it not been for the active support of the labor 
leaders. We have already pointed out that this act pro- 
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vided that one of the membei's of the Federal Board should 
represent labor Mr. Arthur E Holder, a prominent leader 
of the A I'', of L , was appointed to this ^position and he 
has been very influential in framing the Board’s policies on 
various problems. 

Since the passage of the act, the A. F of L has still 
further defined its position The 1917 convention adopted 
a resolution urging all affiliated unions to press for the 
acceptance of the Smith-Hughes Act by 1 :he states/ The 
resolution declared however that it was necessary to prevent 
the system of industrial education from being perverted to 
the purposes of exploitation It declared that the best safe'- 
guard against this was to give organized labor equal 
representation with the employers on all state and local 
boards created to administer industrial education The re- 
solution also stated that no separate system of control should 
be set up but that the administration of industrial education 
should be unified with all other educational work. Other 
important f eature^^ of the report were the statements that : 

/i) Vocational and pre-vocational training shall be for educa- 
tional purposes only and under no circumstances shall it be 
commercialized through the manufacture of products for sale 
(2) In all courses of study — ^the privileges and obligations of 
intelligent leadership must be taught more vigorously and effec- 
tively than has been done m the traditional civics (3) \t least 
m all vocational and industrial courses, an unemasculated in- 
dustrial history must be taught, which will include an accurate 
account of the organization of the workers and of the results 
thereof and will also include a summary of all legislation, both 
State and Federal, affecting the industries taught 

These resolutions quite clearly show that organized labor 

^ For text of lesolution adopted see Proceedings 1917 Convention of 
A.F o/L,pp 391-93 
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did not feel that the battle was won with the mere passage 
of the Smith-Hyghes Act but.tliat it was resolved to de- 
mocratize the system of industrial training to be established. 

Of especial note is their insistence that vocational training 
should include not only trade instruction, but an understand- 
ing of the history of industry, the necessity for collective 
action, the relation of the state to industry, and the duties of 
citizenship. 

'I 

^ The Attittide of the Employers. Employers early 
welcomed and supported the trade-school, both because they 
believed that it would provide a means of trade-training,^ 
and because they believed that it would remove prepar«irtion 
for the trades from the potential or actual control of the 
unions. The various associations of employers, most not- 
ably the National Association of Manufacturers, claimed 
that the unions througl^ their limitation of apprentices were 
hostile to industrial education The employers therefore 
advocated both crushing the power of the unions over ap- 
prenticeship and building up a system of industrial educa- 
tion. The committees on Industrial Education of the* 
National Association of Manufacturers, dunng the first few 
years, devoted nearly all their spare time to the denunciation 
of the inequities of the union apprenticeship regulations 
with a minimum of constmctive suggestion ^ 

The trade school was the type that early met with the 
greatest favor on the part of the manufacturers. The 

^ Thus the Committee on Industrial Education of the NAM. when 
informed of the intention of trying to get organized labor interested 
in industrial education, declared that “to invite labor leaders affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor to become members of the 
Society (the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation) would be tantamount to inviting the devil and all hi^ im.ps to 
participate in a movement for the promotion of the Christian Religion 
as taught by the lowly Nazarene while on earth’” “Report of Com- 
mittee on Industrial Education,” Proceedings 14th Annual Convention, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 1909, p 2 
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annual conventions of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers from roos to 1908 ^endorsed the .trade school but 

f' ^ 

seemed to feel that the communities should, depend for their 
creation upon the donations of philanthropists rather than 
upon the use of public funds 

The National Association of Manufacturers also urged 
that industrial training should be begun at as early an age 
as possible Thus Mr J W. Van Cleave, President of the 
Association, declared that the training *^should commence 
“ just as soon as the boy can hold tools in his hand or say 
at the age of nine or ten. Give an hour every school day 
^undpr a competent instructor to the use of tools through 
all the primary grades. Make this instruction compulsory on 
every boy.” ^ Such a plan would of course have meant that 
some of the curriculum for those under 14 would have been 
inevitably displaced 

Shortly after iQio, Mr. H E Miles of Wisconsin was 
made chairman of the Committee on Industrial Education 
of the National Association of Manufacturers and a series 
of reports was made under his guidance of a more progressive 
nature The rgir report^ states that the trade school was 
incompetent to solve the problem and that the Munich and 
Wisconsin system of compulsory continuation schools for 
those over 14 in industry should be universally adopted 
To that end, federal and state aid was urged. The con- 
vention as a whole resolved that “ we favor the establish- 
ment in every community of continuation schools wherein 
the children of 14 to 18 years of age now in the industries 
shall be instructed in the science and art of their respective 
industries and in citizenship ” ® 


'■7 Wr Van Cleave, "Let Us Send the Whole Boy to School,” 
Bulletm of the Nahonal Association of Manufacturers, p 4 

’Reprinted as Bulletin No 32 of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 
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The 1912 report^ again pointed out the superiorities of 
the continuation^ over the trades school as the core of any 
system of industrial education. New features were the 
recommendations, (i) that no deduction of wages should 
be made for the time during which the juvemle worker at- 
tended the continuation school (this time was to be not 
less than one-half day per week) ; (2) that so far as possible 
the teachers of industrial subjects should be recruited from 
the trades, (3) that the administration of industrial educa- 
tion in each state and locality should be under the direction 
of a special board composed of practical men, and not under , 
tlie regular school boards ; (4) that a revision of the appren- 
ticeship laws should be made along the lines of the Wisconsin 
legislation with provision for specific indenturing, state sup- 
ervision of the contract, and the requirement that the whole 
trade must be taught The Convention passed a resolution 
embodying these points “ 

The 1913 report^ again ♦stated that the continuation 
schools furnish the broad base upon whith a system of in- 
dustrial education should be built and that the trade school 
was merely the apex of the pyramid. The report declared 
that we of the United States have tried for thirty odd 
years to build the apex of our pyramid before laying its 
foundation and small indeed has been our accomplish- 
ment.^’ ^ 

The convention passed a resolution declaring that state 
and local boards of control should be created (either as now 
bodies or re-orgamzations of former bodies) consisting pnn- 
cipally of employers and employees from the vocations ” ® 

' ^ Published as Bulletin No 28 of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. ^ 

* Ibid , p 38 

® Published as Bulletin No 34 of the NAM 

* Ibid , p. 3 

^ Ibid , p 24 
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It was at this time that the Chicago Conuneroial Club and the 
Illinois Manufacturers Asso<?iation were supporting the so- 
called “ Cooley Bill ” before the Illinois ^legislature pro- 
viding for the control of vocational education by a separate 
board. 

The Reports of 1914, 1915 and 1916 did not develop any 
new principles The National Association of Manufac- 
turers supported the Smith-Hughes Bill for federal aid and 
worked with its rival, the American Federation of Labor, 
for its adoption. 

Just as many unions have sought to develop schools for 
frad^-training, so have many employers associations Pa:- 
haps the most notable effort was that made by the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs. This organization estab- 
lished and maintained a School of Printing at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and also established cert|.in other schools the 
most promanent of which was the one at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. In 191^ the association created a permanent 
committee on apprentices. This committee engaged in 
several activities, but their chief work was the preparation 
of a series of text-books on vanous aspects of the mdustn' 
to assist the novices to master their trade ’ 


j. Some Points of Conflict bettveen Labor and Employers- 
It is not to be expected that organized labor and capital, 
whose interests and policies differ so widely on so many 
political and economic questions, should agree on all aspects 
of industrial education Now that the foundations for a 
national system are laid, it is inevitable tliat there should 
be conflicting opinions on certain points in its operation and 
administration The experience of the past two^ decades, 
together-- with present tendencies, serve to indicate what 
some of these points of conflict are likely to be. 

'See Report of Committee on Apprentices, United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America. October 8, 1914. 
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(a) Control Respite the fact that for the present, the 
dual system of, administration, seem^ to be defeated, it is 
probable that it^will not be long before many ei&ployefs will 
demand that separate boards be created to admimster voca- 
tional education within the respective states. The attempt 
by the Illinois Manufacturers Association and the Chicago 
Commercial Club to accomplish this purpose through the 
Cooley Bill cannot be viewed as an isolated occurrence 
When once the*' novelty has worn off the various state 
systems of industrial education, it seems inevitable, in many 
states at least, that the employers will demand that more , 
'Ipracticar' men be added to the controlling boards. A 
moderate admixture of this class would indeed be of distinct 
advantage and would probably be approved of by the unions, 
provided that they too were granted equal representation 
with the employers. 

The preponderance of such interests, however, or the 
creation oi specialized boaijis, would undoubtedly be op- 
posed by organized labor with all the vigor at its command 
That some such contest is likely to occur is evident. In 
this contest, labor will have the advantage of the status 
quo and will not be compelled to wage an offensive struggle, 
but can instead merely defend the existing system. 

(b) Content of Courses Here again in the light of 
what has happened, as well as of the logic of the situation, 
we may expect spirited opposition between the two groups 
of interests. The employer wants to have his hands 
trained to become better and more docile workmen Organ- 
ized labor, of course, does want to train 'better workmen 
'within certain limits, but it also wants these workmen to 
be given a training in and an appreciation of the industrial 
and political Imckground of their work, and also a pre- 
paration which will enable them to co-operate more effec- 
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tively with their fellows to better the condition of their 
class as a whole The first part of this program would be 
regarded by ^ihe more militant type of employer as unneces- 
sary while the second would be considered as an innovation 
to 'be resisted at all costs. 


(c) The Number to he Trained for Particular Trades, 
Just as this question was perhaps the chief point of conflict 
between labor and capital on the regulation of apprentice- 
ship, so may it be the rock upon which they will split in the 
administration of industrial education. All grades of labor 
r have not as yet been reduced by the machane process to one 
interchangeable group There are still classes of labor that 
are somewhat distinct from the unskilled. This skilled 
group enjoys higher real wages than the unskilled largely 
because of its monopolistic position and the limitation of 
Its supply caused by the fact that the children of the un- 
skilled and poorer paid classes are largely debarred from 
learning a trade. To be sure, the distinction between these 
classes is not sharp and is more and more tending to be 
obliterated by the development of machinery It is, how- 
ever, still existent Furthermore, a large proportion of 
the A. F of L. membership and a still larger proportion of 
the “elder statesmen ’’ who direct its policies belong to 
this aristocracy of labor. 

Now, in so far as the new system of industrial education 
will permit the unskilled to pass into the upper ranks of 
labor, the monopolistic advantages of the skilled trades will 
be destroyed The real wages of the unskilled will be raised 
by the decrease in their numbers, while the real wages of 
the skilled will be lowered until an equality of reward for-' 
equal effort and ability between the two groups is reached 
Beneficial as this would be for the general public, it would 
be foolish to 'believe, unless a new wave of vsolidarity sweeps 
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over the world of labor, that this will !>e quietly acquiesced 
in by the still powerful skilled trades? For them at least, 
it will mean a real deprivation of advantages they-^have 
hitherto possessed. 

Mr Gompers’s cryptic statement before the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education that 
“Industnal education must maintain a fair and proper ap- 
portionment of the supply of labor power to the demand for 
labor power in ev^ry line of work ^ and similar statements 
will be cited by the spokesmen of the skilled trades as a 
ground for their opposition The very fact that their wages 
a^e being lowered will be regarded as proof positive that 
there is an over-supply of labor being trained for that trade. 
The result may well be that the skilled trades will try to have 
just enough men trained to maintain their wages 

Ola the other hand, there is the danger that so many will 
by trained for particulhr occupations that an actual glut will 
ensue and a large number will be rendered idle or compelled 
to follow other trades. The cfeterminatioit of how many men 
should be trained for the various trades is indeed not an 
easy matter. It calls not only for much careful study oi 
the actual conditions of each trade but for a well thought 
out policy as well. An approach to this problem is out- 
lined in the concluding chapter. 

(d) Payment of Child's Wages While Attending Con- 
tinimhon School, Much difficulty has been encountered in 
enforcing the various compulso-ry continuation school laws 
for young workers, by the action of many employers, who 
either deduct the time spent m school from the child’s wages, 
or discharge him outright This of course puts the em- 
ployers who do pay the children wages, for the school-j:ime 

^ The Attitude of the American Fedefation of Labor Towards In- 
dustrial EducatfOn, p 5 
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at a distinct disadvantag^e Where the child is not paid 
for attendance, he teiids to lose interest in the school-work, 
while* if he''is discharged both he and his^parents become 
embittered. A movement is under way to compel the em- 
ployer to pay the children for the time spent in school. The 
majonty of employers will probably oppose this measure 
while organized labor will, in general, favor it. If such an 
act is passed, it will probably lead to a lowering of the hourly 
wage in order to make up for the time'" spent in school. 
This however would at least establish a substantial unifor- 
mity of practice which would be far preferable to the 
present conflicting policies, with their inevitable accom- 
paniment of dissatisfaction. 



CHAPTER XVI 


A Program 

We return tcj the same point from which we started 
How can we, in our complex industrial society, devise a 
system which will fulfill all the functions of the old-time 
apprenticeship and at the same time improve upon its 
less favorable aspects. Certainly it cannot be doije pn- 
marily by trying to breathe new life into the deca)nLng 
system of formal apprenticesliip itself. Apprenticeship can 
never revive appreciably under modern industr}’' with all of 
Its impersonality, itSj,4ivision of labor, the ephemerality of 
the relationship between worker and employer, and its 
basic motive of profit. Rather must our efforts be turned 
towards bringing a num'ber of factors into harmony, so 
that children may be at once protected from the undue 
burdens of industrial life and enabled to develop themselves 
If then, we try to gather together the threads of the dis- 
cussion and to determine just what policy should be adopted 
for the future, is it not apparent that at least the following 
steps should be taken? 

J. Raise the Age of Comptdsory Full-Time Education to 
i 6 Years. The years that a child spends from 14 to 16 in 
industry today are worse than wasted He is not ready for 
^ industry at 14 and, if he works, he can only do so in blind- 
alley trades and then only intermittently. Vocational guid- 
ance is impossible for the 14-year-old child since thefe are 
few occupations into which he can conscientiously be guided 
which will accept him. Continuation schools, while valuable 
537] 331 
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as an alleviatory measure, can only better the situation to an 
inappreciable deg^ree «The only effective waj’ tO' protect the 
manhood of r our youth from" being degraded by the work 
they are now engaged in is to prohibit thein from working. 
The children who leave school at 14 or 15 cannot be called 
educated, since few of them have finished the grammar 
grades. They are too scantily equipped to face life and 
need further protection and development. Certain states 
have made tentative beginmngs at raising the age and educa- 
tional requirements for compulsory school attendance above 
14, and the time seems ripe to raise our national educational 
" n).inimum to 16 years 

2 ’Provide Scholarships to Compensate Parents of Poor 
Children for Loss of Earning Power. To require children 
to attend school until 16 and to make no financial provision 
for their support would be to throw an unjustifiable burden 
upon the already overtaxed shoulders of the poor. Free 
tuition is not enough to ensure,, free education. The poor 
would suffer greatlf if deprived of even the meager earn- 
ings of their children for two years. In order to protect 
needy parents from this economic disability, they should be 
granted scholarships of from 50 to 75% of what the child 
would be able to earn were he at work Scholarships of 
that nature have been successfully administered by the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York and by the White 
Williams Foundation of Philadelphia. These scholarships, 
however, sliould probably always be somewhat less than 
what the child would be able to earn, in order that the parent 
may feel some responsibility. They should be carefully 
administered and -be given only to the needy, while contact - 
with the family should ibe maintained while the child is in 
school, "ifhe school is the logical instrumentality to admin- 
ister these scholarships, and a new type of social worker is 
clearly needed to be attached to the schools for this purpose. 
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Perhaps a combination of family visilor, school nurse, and 
teacher is neede,d to coordinate these various functions, 

’I 

y Revise the^School Curriculum for the ‘Two kidded 
Y ears. It would be inconsistent to require two years more 
of school and at the same time to maintain the existing cur- 
riculum with all Its faults. The curriculum should be re- 
vised so as to give general information and education in 
these last two years and at the same time give tihe child some 
prevocational work, preferably m the form of manual train- 
ing. It should be general and preparatory in nature, keep- 
ing the child away from undue early specialization, and be , 
such as would permit him to enter any one of a number of 
trades or industries. 

« 

4, Create an Adeqmte System of Vocational Guidance 
and Supervision of the Young Worker. During the 14-16 
year old periods the schools should inform the child 
about the opportunities m various industries and should 
try to develop his inta-^estsi. Guidance, however, is 
useless without placement and follow-up work, and for that 
reason we need the re-establishment of a nation-wide syst^ 
of public employment offices, equipped with a special 
juvenile division, which will cooperate with the schools and 
try to place the child in proper positions Despite the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Washington case, it 
seems necessary, moreover, that these public employment 
offices be given the exclusive monopoly of placing at least 
juvenile workers 

The juvenile branches of these public employment offices 
should of course keep in close touch with the shop and 
' should follow up the work of the child on the job and 
guide him further as may be necessary/ If he is required 


For an account of the English experience, see Arthur Greenwood, 
Juvenile Labor Exchanges and After-Care. 
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to clear through theni every time that he seeks a new job, a 
permanent record caiir be kept and his pi\)grcss followed 
much tnore ei¥ectively Such bureaus, moreover, would be 
able to try out on a wider scale the expenmentation on 
mental and physical tests now being conducted by Mrs. 
Wooley in Cincinnati, and, by correlating them with actual 
success in industry, should be able to work out approximately 
accurate entena of ability 

5 Establish Compulsory Continuation Schools for Child- 
ren Between 16 and 18 in all American Communities. 

, With the raising of the compulsory school age from 14 to 
1 6, the ages for compulsory continuation school attendance 
should also be moved ui> two years. Attendance at these 
should be for not less than 8 hours per week for the period 
of from 16 to 18 years. If a child is unemployed during 
these years, he should be compelled to ^tend school full-time 
until he finds another position. This would at once protect 
the child from the perils surrounding idleness and deter him 
from throwing up positions at the slightest excuse. The 
curriculum of these continuation schools should include 
tr 3 .de extension, trade preparatory and general subiccts 
By means of the continuation school, therefore, society 
would be enabled to keep its supervision over the boy for a 
still longer period 


6 Prohibit the Entramcc into Certam “Blind-Alley*’ 
Trades for Children under 18. Certain kinds of labor are 
disastrous for youth and since a 16 year old child cannot 
be depended upon to choose wisely, the state should protect 
the child and itself from the consequences of the ignorance, 
helplessness and carelessness of the individual Among the 
jobs which should be barred are the .street trades, such as 
those of messenger 'boy, newsboy and bootblack and for 
girls, chambermaid work in hotels and boarding houses, etc 
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7. Establish Voluntary Schools for Yhose Over to he 
Conducted during Off -Hours amd During Periods of Urtr- 
employment. Opportunity for education shoi^ld be^ pro- 
vided for those 0'\%r 18 who wish to study further These 
classes naay be held at night, or better still, on Saturdays 
The subjects taught should include not only an expansion 
of the trade extension and trade preparation training given 
in the compulsory continuation schools, but subjects of a 
general and cultural nature as "well As Mr. and Mrs 
Sydney Webb suggest, there should be opportunity for the 
unemployed adults to study trades while idle, and thus be 
toter prepared to obtain and hold positions. ^ 

8 Create a Limited Number of Trade-Schools * The 
role of the trade^school is 'ljut a minor one. A few such 
schools would be very valuable in training men, already 
experienced in industry, to become especially skilled or to 
train them for foremanship Scholarship arrangements by 
which plants would send some of their promising men to 
the trade-schools would be a most effective method of co- 
oi>eration. 

p. Every Industrial Enterprise of Moderate Size shoidk 
Establish a Training Department and an Industrial Relations 
Dknsion, Charged with Real Powers The worker needs 
to be guided and directed at his work. This cannot be left 
solely to the foremen, since they are already overburdened 
by the myriad of tasks that are heaped upon them. The 
creation of a functionalized training department, heading 
up under a general industrial relations division, would 
furnish a definite instrumentality whereby new men might be 

broken m ” with a minimum of loss and the efficiency of 
the older hands raised^ This would also permit of, the 

1 For an outline of suggested organization, see my article “ Plant Ad- 
ministration of Labor,” Journal of Political Economy, July, 1919, pp. 
544-560 
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changing of men from position to posation, and the adop- 
tion of scientific methods of promotion ^ Such a depart- 
mentf would train workers for specific positions and give 
the specialized production training that n^school system can 
impart 

JO. Organize eaeh Industry a>nd Secure Collective Action 
in Training the Workers. It has been pointed out that 
when the burden of training workmen rests solely upon the 
individual firm, concerns are deterred from training lest 
other employers should steal” the men once they have 
been trained, while many oithers are so small that they can- 
not afford an adequate training department. The 
ployers and employees of an industry organized in a joint 
body,' similar to the Whitley councils in England, could 
take steps to meet the situation by (a) pledging themselves 
not to entice apprentices from the plant that trained them, 
(b) carrying on trade investigations and publishing courses 
of study to assist individual plants in their training pro- 
gram, (c) creating and supporting schools or preferably 
training departments within plants, whereby the training 
^iven the workmen of the smaller plants may be pooled, (d) 
computing, with the assistance of governmental authorities, 
the number of learners needed annually in the industry as 
a whole," and (e) advising the educational authorities con- 
cerning the vocational education given under the public 
school system. 


II. Enact and Enforce Legislation Providing for the 


1 The employers and unions m the book and job printing trades are 
beginning to take joint action on the control and supervision of 
apprenticeship 

2 Bor an^ excellent discussion of the proper method of computing the 
number of skilled workers needed, together with the necessary mathe- 
matical formulae see C P Sanger, The Fair Number of Apprentices 
to a Trade,” Economic Journal, vol. v, pp. 613-36 
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Registration mid Supervision of Fonnal Apprenticeship by 
the States Stg^te action howjsver is*needed to supplement 
action by the mc&siries as well as to provide general direc- 
tion should the^ industries refuse to adopt collective 
measures The Wisconsin apprenticeship law might well 
be followed by all the industrial states, and thus make 
apprenticeship a definite ^and supervised contract to be car- 
ried out by both parties Legislation without proper ad- 
ministration, ho-^ever, is useless and a specialized agency 
should be created to follow up the apprentice problem and 
see that the contracts were respected Such a system, by * 
njaking the conditions definite, might well lead, as m Wis- 
consin, to a moderate recrudescence of apprenticeship 

r*?. Confide the Administration of the System of Voca- 
tional Education in the Main to the Same Body that Admin- 
isters other Branches^ of Education In order to protect 
society, it is necessary that the public system of vocational 
education should be directed by the sanie body that directs 
general education but it is essential that both workers and 
employers should have advisory committees to advise the 
educational authorities on the needs of industry and the 
best means of coordinating school and shop. 

/j. Increase the Salaries of Teachers of Industrial and 
Vocational Subjects Sufficiently to Attract Skilled Crafts- 
fnen to the T caching Profession The principle that skilled 
workmen should be given teacher-training and then used as 
teachers of vocational subjects is fundamentally sound 
Skilled workmen, however, will never leave their trades for 
the low salaries now being paid, and in consequence the 
ranks of the teachers are being filled by a large percentage 
of mediocre workmen or by failures. This plainly wilLpro- 
duce a travesty upon industrial education unless competent 
teachers are secured They can only be secured by pro- 
viding adequate rewards 
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14 Develop Oilier Jgefuies bedside Ike Stale to Assisi in 
Providincf Supplementary Doxational Trmmng. It has been 
indicated ilfdi industrial education bhuul|i uot be solely a 
governmental affair. The government, to be sure, is the 
only agency that can create a compulsory national muumum 
of education, and the mam part of the program must neces- 
sarily be confided to it But other groups can and should 
supplement the efforts oi the government The unions 
might well assist in developing craftsmanship among their 
members, while the employees should continue to develop 
the corporation schools and timning dcparlments, and in- 
dividuals might endow specialized trade schools. Joint 
nidustnal councils would also be of assistance All groups 
can assist and all should do so Mt^re indeed will be ac- 


complished if there are several bodies approaching the situa- 
tion from different viewpoints, and^thc result will be an 
enrichment of experience that would be lacking tinder 
purely governmental activity p. 

75. Have System Administered from the Standpoint of 
Social as well as Industrial EMcicncy Apprenticeshi]) was 
an mstitulion designed to turn out good men as well as gotnl 
workmen \ny modern revival that confines its attention 
purely to the immediately practical aspects neglects, there- 
fore, a significant part of the old system This ncgkH:t 
should not be tolerated in any plan devised It is as im- 
portant for society to have good citizens as it is for mdiistry 
to have efficient workmen It is as important for the in- 
dividual to know ho-w to live as it is fra* him to know how to 
make a living The curriculum of any such system of in- 
dustrial education should, therefore, include such subjects 
as cmcs,diygiene, physical training, practical economics, in- 
dustrial history and literature, as well as more immediately 
utilitarian subjects 
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r6. Provide Funds for this Systeni^fram the Social Sur- 
plus The carrjnpg out such a program will necessarily 
involve an additibnal annual expenditure oi many million 
dollars An iniirodiate extension of the existing system of 
federal aid is, therefore, a necessity These funds should 
be secured by means of income, excess profits and inheri- 
tance taxes derived from the social surplus that the present 
economic system produces. Such a use of the surplus 
would be most pYoductive, for it would be developing the 
human resources of the country and would bring out latent 
bdent that would otherwise be unused 


^ r/. Create a Federal Department of Education to Ad- 
minister the System. It seems improbable that the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education can continue to administer 
the system of vocational education as it develops Boards 
are not the best (^rgans of administration It seems clear 
that education deserves to be administered by a federal de- 
partment, whose vsecrctary^ would he a member of the 
calunet, V<x‘alional education should form one branch of 
this department 



